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TERENCE MULVANEY. 


THE story recently come 
home from India of the finding 
of two children, aged two and 
eight, children of an aboriginal 
tribe, in a wolf’s lair in Bengal 
has revived interest in Mowgli, 
the wolf-cub-imp of charming 
memory in the Kipling story. 
But it is only one more instance 
of the genuine nature of the 
origins from which Mr Kipling’s 
Stories and characters have 
been woven. 

It has been my happy lot 
to soldier for the last thirty- 
Seven years, and to spend 
twenty-five of them covering 
the length and breadth of 
India and Burma: sometimes 
at the head of a party of 
mounted infantry, sometimes 
on the mountain-side “along of 
my old brown mule,” sometimes 
at the head of a battery of 
field artillery, lately as the 
Quartermaster-General of the 
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Army. When I first went out 
to the shiny East, the earlier 
stories of Rudyard Kipling were 
just appearing in volume form, 
to the huge delight of the 
services—‘ Plain Tales from the 
Hills,’ ‘Wee Willie Winkie,’ 
and the like,—and they at once 
stirred my imagination to ob- 


‘serve, and enjoy all that the 


East could show me. It has 
since been my pleasure to look 
for the origins of these won- 
derful stories, and sometimes I 
have found them in simple 
places, and sometimes in tor- 
tuous ways. The old soldier in 
those early days in the Army 
had not quite disappeared, and 
a few were still to be seen .. . 
not many, but sufficient of the 
Mulvaney type to show how 
true the study was to nature. 
The whole British Army in 
the first half of the nineteenth 
century was full of Irishry 
F 
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The European troops of the 
Honourable East India Com- 
pany were almost entirely 
drawn from the Emerald Isle, 
as witness the names on the 
battle memorials at Feroze- 
Shah, Chillianwallah, and 
Delhi; and hence that de- 
lightful story of Namgay 
Doolah, the offspring of an 
Trish soldier married to a hill 
girl of the Himalaya, the shrine 
with the old shakoe and the 
wreath of marigolds, and the 
perverted folk-song that once 
was “The wearing o’ the 
green.” 

But the wealth of his Irish 
colour Mr Kipling picked up 
from Quartermaster - Sergeant 
Bancroft, late of the 1st Troop, 
Second Brigade, Bengal Horse 
Artillery, who had settled in 
the hills near Simla, and from 
whom Kipling must have either 
heard by word of mouth, or 
else seen the manuscript of an 
obscure and fascinating pamph- 
let that was published later 
with Mr Bancroft’s memoirs. 
Listen to his stories of the 
wisdom of Gunner Terence 
O’Shaughnessy, and you will 
see where Terence Mulvaney 
got his knowledge of women. 
This old soldier in the same 
troop discourses to young Ban- 
croft of the families of the 
troops away up in Kabul in 
1840 who have been left behind 
at the then populous canton- 
ment of Kurnaul, now aban- 
doned, who had been waiting 
for a couple of years for their 
men to return, and are restive : 
“And the natural consequins 
is that thim that know their 
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husband is dead wants to git 
anither, then again thim grass 
widdy’s isn’t partiklar, thim 
anshint ould maids is av the 
same opinion wid thim, and 
as for the young crathurs, why, 
av coorse, they want to sail 
in the same boat. Begorra 
Kurnaul’s a grate place for a 
tinder-harted yuth like me.” 
There is Dinah Shad and old 
Pummeloe and ‘‘ M‘Kenna me 
man ”’ standing in the life in 
Bancroft’s colour-box for the 
artist to make his inimitable 
pictures from. It was in Ban- 
croft’s troop of Horse Artillery, 
too, that the incident of Snar- 
leyow occurred. 

That soft Irish accent seems 
to be gone from the world, 
banished perhaps by the green 
pillar- boxes; I ran into it 
the other day, nevertheless. 
A tall soldierly figure stopped 
me. “I beg your pardon, 
sorr; but Oi’m just out of 
Lewes Jail! ”’ 

“Now what have you been 
doing to get into Lewes Jail, 
old soldier ? ’ I queried. 

“The very same thing as 
Oi’m doing now, sorr: begging 
in the shtreets.”’ 

Was ever a matter of impor- 
tance hinted at more neatly ? 
It was the voice of Mulvaney, 
who ‘was a corporal wanst ” 
come down... down to 
tramping the roads and begging 
for the love of God. The old 
professional soldier hard put to 
it is such an old story that even 
the writer of Ecclesiasticus— 
the wisdom of Ben Sirach— 
must write of it: “‘ There are 
two things that grieve me, and 
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the third maketh my heart 
sad, and the first is a man of 
war that is in poverty.”’ Shade 
of Nelly Gwyn! In the 
sonorous inscription above the 
colonnade at the Royal Hospital 
at Chelsea it is written thus: 
“In subsidium et levamen senio 
belloque fractorum’’ . . . broken 
by old age and the wars. And 
then my Mulvaney friend went 
on, “‘Did iver ye meet the 
Wilch Rigimint, sorr; we were 
all Irishmen and Wilshmen, 
glory be to God! A foine corps, 
sorr !”’ 

There was a poem appeared 
years ago in the Lahore paper, 
‘The Civil and Military Gazette,’ 
on the staff of which Mr Kipling 
then was, which has never been 
reprinted in any of his collected 
verse. It described the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s levee at the 


Capital of the Punjab as seen 
by the Irish sentry at the door. 
If I do not disremember, a 
fragment ran thus, but I’ve 
forgotten the rest— 


“Oh, the dignity and the moild be- 
nignity, 
Whin the Hoigh Coort judges tuk 
the floor, 
And the Shubedars wid their midals 
and shtars, 
Stud up to attinshun foreninst the 
door.” 


Then I met Mulvaney once 
again in Central India, in that 
old-world cantonment of 
Saugor. Sitting in my bunga- 
low one hot-weather day, my 
bearer brought me in a dirty 
card, on which was inscribed 
“Mr Patrick Doyle.” 

“Will you come in, 
Doyle? ” 


Mr 
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** Oi will, sorr,” and in came 
a thin soldierly figure, resemb- 
ling my friend of Lewes Jail, 
in a thin, grey, cotton suit. 
Three medal ribbons were sewn 
on his coat, and the last was 
that for the Mutiny ... the 
others the Gwalior ribbon and 
that for the second Sikh War. 
Mr Doyle sat down and wiped 
his forehead. 

““Tt’s a long toime since oi 
was here, sorr! It was in 
Jim Turnbull’s troop of Bombay 
Horse Artillery in the Mutiny 
toime in *58. Did you know 
Captain Jim Turnbull, sorr? ” 
Now as this was 1903 and he 
was talking of 1858, it hap- 
pened that I did not, and then 
he told me stories of the con- 
version of the Bombay Horse 
Artillery to Royal Artillery in 
1859, and how Jim Turnbull 
would have none of it, and 
how now he was on his way to 
Kilmainham, the ‘Ould Sol- 
diers’ Home.” Mr Kitchener, 
him that was brother to the 
commander - in - chief (viz., 
Walter K.), had sent him there ; 
“for Oi’m an ould man, sorr, 
and at Umballa the judge’s 
lady came to see me in -hos- 
pital, and she said, ‘Go home 
to Doblin, ould man, for you’ve 
bin in India longer than me, 
and God knows that’s long 
enough,’ so Oi’m on me way 
now, sorr. At Allahabad in 
the Boer War I saw the officer 
commanding the battery, and 
said I heard the Quane wanted 
her ould soldiers. He laughed 
at me, sorr, and said to the 
sergeant - major, ‘Take him 
away, and give him a hundred 
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rupees from the canteen fund, 
for he’s an oulder soldier than 
you or me,’”’ and so on in that 
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soft Irish accent that was a 
pleasure to listen to in its 
soothe and coax. 


FORT AMARA. 


Many of the stories of the 
three soldiers are told round 
Fort Amara, the guardroom of 
what in reality is the old 
fortress of the Kings of Delhi, 
which frowns high over the 
great city of Lahore, inside 
which fortress the Mogul Em- 
perors of Delhi, the last of the 
thousand years of Turkish 
dynasties in India, built their 
spring palace. It would be 
used in the months of March, 
April, and May in their yearly 
migration from Agra to Delhi, 
and Delhi to Lahore, and 
Lahore to Kashmir, which be- 
gan in January and ended in 
June, bringing their northern 
provinces into complete review 
as they moved from one palace 
fortress to another. These 
Turkish emperors built their 
palaces in the same style at 
each of their centres and in 
Kashmir. Fountains and cas- 
cades, avenues of cypress, a 
hall of public and a hall of 
private audience, a pattern as 
sealed as the Roman Forum. 
Opposite the guardroom in 
Fort Amara stood within a 
stone’s-throw these graceful 
buildings, with grills and ter- 
races of marble inlaid with 
jasper and lapis lazuli and 
red cornelian, partly picked 
out by the rude soldiers of the 
Sikh period. 


Here the master gunner 
tended the big guns that frown 
on the city from the high in- 
terior plinth, which were once 
in my charge, and here over- 
hanging the wall are the bar- 
racks in which the company 
of British infantry from the 
Mian Mir Cantonment spend 
a dreary month of guard duty 
in turn. Here Mulvaney and 
Learoyd and Ortheris chewed 
the cud of discontent through 
sweltering summer months, 
when the heat haze had hidden 
in pea-soup the view of the 
Punjab which in winter fur- 
nishes so beautiful a sight to 
those who climb to the high 
battlements of Fort Amara 
(which is not its real name). 

Out to those high battle- 
ments Kipling himself would 
drive in a “tikka garri,”’ anglice 
hired phzton, from his irksome 
editorial chair in the ‘Civil 
and Military Gazette’ office. 
It was to that office came also 
one summer night Peachy Car- 
neghan and Michael Dravot, 
looking for a map of the 
country of Kafiristan, that land 
of romance of which Sir George 
Scott-Robertson has since ex- 
plored some of the valleys, 
and dispelled the legends of 
an Alexandrine Colony ma- 
rooned in the far mountains of 
Ao Safai. 
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In Quartermaster - Sergeant 
Bancroft’s pamphlet, to which 
I have already referred, comes 
also the story of Snarleyow 
. . . that was the horse’s real 
name ... Snarleyow, the ar- 
tillery draught horse whose 
tragedy is so inimitably told 
in the ballad of that name. 
You will remember the refrain— 


‘Down in the infantry nobody cares, 
Down in the cavalry colonel ’ee 
swears, 
Down in the lead with the wheel at 
the flog 
Turns the bold bombardier to a 
little whipped dog.” 


That third line means when 
the lead horses and driver of 
a gun team are down, and the 
pace has been so fast that the 
wheel driver is flogging his 
horses. Now that close on a 
million Britons have served in 
the Royal Artillery during the 
Great War, guns and gun 
horses are household words. 
Here is the story as told in 
the song, of the battery moving 
into action, at a gallop— 

“*, . . they were tucking down the 
brow 


When a tricky trundling round shot 
gave the knock to Snarleyow. 


They cut ’im loose and left ’im... 
ee was almost cut in two, 
But ee tried to follow after as a well 
trained ’orse should do. 
"Ee went and fouled the limber, and 
the Driver’s Brother squeals 
‘Pull up! Pull up! for Snarleyow 


. is ’ead’s between ‘is eels.’ ” 
Then it will be remembered 
that the driver would not 


pull up, saying— 


‘‘There ain’t no stop, conductor, when 
a battery’s changing ground !” 


And he swore that he could 
not even pull up for his brother 
with his head between his 
heels. A shell burst over the 
limber wheels, and— 


‘*There lay the Driver’s Brother with 
is ead between ’is ’eels.” 


Now Snarleyow was a real 
horse, the off pole horse, or, 
as we should now say, the off 
wheel horse of the waggon of 
No. 5 gun in the 1st Troop, 
2nd Brigade, of the Bengal 
Horse Artillery (a battery of 
horse artillery being then called 
a troop), that magnificent ser- 
vice of the East India Com- 
pany’s immortal Army, at the 
battle of Ferozeshah fought in 
the first Sikh War on the 2ist- 
22nd of February 1846. It 
was the battle in which the 
Governor-General, as well as 
the Commander-in-Chief, spent 
the night not only on the field 
of battle but in the middle of 
the dead and dying, the roar 
of the Sikh artillery, and the 
blaze of the burning Sikh camps, 
wondering what the morning 
would bring forth. The 
Governor-General’s_ staff had 
mostly been killed, and the 
Governor-General, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, had ordered his im- 
portant papers to be destroyed. 
The picture of the “ Midnight 
Bivouac’”’ by Martens is well 
known. 

** Snarley,”’ as he was usually 
called in the troop, was evi- 
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dently a holy terror, the sort 
of horse who would throw 
himself down, and would have 
to have his bedding lit under- 
neath him before he would 
rise. Probably a Turcomani 
horse bought from the father 
of Mahbub Ali, the Afghan 
horse-dealer in ‘ Kim,’ or his 
like . . . an entire horse, too, 
no doubt, which only added 
to the fun. Bancroft tells the 
story how the Horse Artillery 
were galloping in to close quar- 
ters, as they could not with 
their light guns reach from their 
first position the heavy Sikh 
metal. He was then a gunner, 
and seated on the limber of 
No. 5 waggon, from which he 
was knocked by a shot; but 
prior to this a ball had struck 
the pole horse of the waggon 
in the stomach, and in an 
instant the poor brute’s intes- 
tines were hanging about his 
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legs. Bancroft’s account runs: 
“The writer called to the rider 
informing him of the mishap in 
language more plain than refined 
perhaps by saying, ‘Tom! 
Tom! (the man’s name was 
Tom Conolly) Snarleyow has 
turned inside out and his in- 
nards are dangling about!’ 
Tom shouted to the corporal 
leading the team, ‘Joe! Joe! 
pull up! Snarley’s g—ts are 
hanging about his legs,’ to 
which request the corporal 
coolly made answer, ‘ Begorra, 
Tom, I would not pull up at 
such a time if your own g—ts 
were hanging out!’ ” 

Bancroft also relates how, 
just before this, one gun had 
halted because the two pole- 
men—viz.: the two gunners 
seated on the wheel horses—had 
been cut in two by a round 
shot, the lower halves of their 
bodies remaining in the saddles. 


THE MOTHER LODGE. 


Twice it has been my fortune 
to come into contact with 
“The mother Lodge ” of which 
Kipling sings, once as a member 
and once in authority some 
years later when holding high 
office in the Craft in the 
Punjaub. They were all there, 
Rundle Stationmaster, Ack- 
man of the Commissariat, and 
Framjee Edulji and Uncle Tom 
Cobbleighand all. Not the same 
men but the same faces, for 
types do not change . . . who 
“met upon the level and 
parted on the square.” 


The “Europe Shop” that 
Framjee Edulji kept is still 
there too in the Lahore Can- 
tonment, which men used to 
call Mian Mir. I was, as a 
matter of fact, looking for 
Sheffield plate in it only the 
other day, amid sixty years of 
junk and truck, while Framjee 
Edulji’s son was taking a 
very masonic interest in my 
search, though why I was s0 
interested in the old junk he 
could not understand. It was 
twelve years earlier that I had 
been a member of the Lodge, 
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when my own worthy and 
excellent farrier-sergeant was 
the Master. Unfortunately one 
day at the races the wine had 
been too red for him. But as 
both my sergeant-major and 
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quartermaster - sergeant were 
also in high office in the Lodge, 
wegave him a combined orderly- 
room-and-masonic telling off 
that I daresay he remembers 
to this day. 


THE MAN WHO WOULD BE A KING. 


As I am treading on this 
forbidden and entirely secret 
subject of Freemasonry, I will 
give the following, which{will 
be intelligible only to Masons, 
but the fact remains. Thirty 
odd years ago there appeared 
in the ‘Contemporary Review ’ 
a most brilliant appreciation 
and critique of Mr Kipling’s 
earlier works. The critic, how- 
ever, remarked that now and 
again the brilliant young writer 
struck a hopelessly false note 
without any seeming cause. 
He gave two instances, one 
perhaps a fair shot. He said 
that the line in “Gunga Din” 
when the wounded bheesti lay 
dying—*“‘ ‘I ’ope you liked your 
drink,’ said Gunga Din ”— 
was never Gunga Din, but 
was Aut Kipling aut nullus. 
The other was this way. It 
will be remembered how in the 
early part of that wonderful 
story “‘ The man who would be 
a king,” in which the two 
adventurers, Peachey Carnegan 
and Michael Dravot aforesaid, 
tried to rule a valley in Kafir- 
istan by masonic ritual, fudging 
the process when their own 
incomplete knowledge failed, 
the teller of. the story, pre- 
Sumably Kipling himself, meets 


one of them in an out-of-the- 
way junction in Rajputana. 
Carnegan, as he afterwards 
turned out to be, asks the 
teller if he could possibly be 
at the junction a week or two 
later. The teller, who is rather 
interested in the loafer’s doings, 
says he could, and promises 
to give a message to the former’s 
friend, whom he was to find in a 
certain train, seated like a 
gentleman in a_ second-class 
carriage with all his luggage 
round him. The message was 
only to say, ‘‘ He’s gone south,” 
and the loafer says to the 
teller, “‘ You won’t forget, for 
the sake of your mother and 
mine.” Oh! says the critic, 
another false note! What a 
jangle! Who would ever im- 
agine a loafer appealing to a 
complete stranger by the 
memory of their mothers! I 
leave it at that, it has a meaning 
all its own, but the inner 
knowledge that Mr Kipling 
has of the things he writes 
about is one of his greatest 
charms. The same is noticeable 
in ‘“Snarleyow.” Officers of 
the artillery will often say 
that in the lines “Down in 
the lead with the wheel at the 
flog turns the bold bombardier 
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to a little whipped dog,” the 
word bombardier had only been 
introduced to get a word that 
scanned and fitted the metre. 
Not on your life! In the 
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Bengal Horse Artillery, and 
also in the Royal Artillery 
years ago, the lead driver 
was always an acting bom- 
bardier. 


THE TRUCE OF THE BEAR. 


The horror of Adamzad (which 
means “born of Adam,” or, 
better, “born of man,” since 
Adam means ‘‘man”’’), the “‘ bear 
that walks like a man,” is a 
living nightmare that happily 
I never experienced on the 
mountain-side. It is the story 


of the blinded Indian hunter, 
who hesitated to shoot when 
the old bear stood up and 
came to him supplicating— 


‘**Horribly hairy, human, with paws 
like hands in prayer, 
Making his supplication, rose Adam- 
zad the bear.” 


But though I never met 
Adamzad, I came across his 
trail returning one day from 
Sipi Fair, the fair in the 
valley below Mashobra in the 
hillway behind Simla, when the 
hill folk make merry for three 
days and come a-courting. 
Coming back up the hillside 
by a short cut to the Lower 
Forest Road which leads away 
to Thibet, I heard a whimper, 
a half-strangled call for pity, 
as from some beast in a trap. 
I looked towards the sound, 
and saw, leaning on a staff, a 


man, or at least I thought it 
was a man, and then it... 
for now I saw he was an “it ” 
. coughed a muffled cough, 
and joined its hands and 
pleaded for alms. There was 
a man’s figure and head, yes, 
it certainly was a head, a 
head without a face... no 
nose, no eyes, hardly even an 
eye socket, and a hole like a 
rotten medlar where the mouth 
should have been: ‘Flesh 
like slag in the furnace, knobbed 
and withered and grey.” I 
have seen something that re- 
minded me of it since, two 
Belgian soldiers coming to hos- 
pital at Tunbridge in the early 
days of the war, faces covered 
in a dirty bandage with two 
eye slits only in the surface. 
As it whimpered again, my 
groom, a hillman, said to me, 
‘* A bear has done that, sahib, 
an old black bear, torn his 
face off with his claws, a 
Kala balu.”” Yes, there it was 
as Kipling met it years before— 


‘* Eyeless, noseless, and lipless, asking 
a dole at the door, 
Matun the old blind beggar, he tells 
it o’er and o’er.” 
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If you turn into the Sultan 
Serai at Lahore you will pass 
under an ancient gateway into 
the particular part of the serai 
or travellers’ rest frequented by 
Afghan traders, horse-traders 
for choice, where used to sit 
the sons of Mahbub Ali, the 
Afghan horse-dealer of ‘Kim’ 
fame. There were three of 
them: Wazir Khan, a typical 
old Afghan ; the elder brother, 
fat old Afzul Khan; and the 
youngest, Aslam, now the sole 
survivor. Rows of horses are 
tethered in the yard or under 
the arched recesses of the serai 
walls. They used to export the 
horses of Central Asia, Tur- 
comani, Badakshani, and Kan- 
dahari, and would again but 
for the Amir of Kabul, who of 
late years has forbidden export. 
In some pitch-dark stable, per- 
haps underground, thin horses 
would be gobbling chopped 
green food the day long, to 
put soft deceptive flesh on 
their none too good bones; 
getting fat as butter in the 
process, so that you can hardly 
feel where the missing rib should 
be, and taking the fancy of 
some buyer who likes his horses 
round. Now and again the 
Turcomani horses would fight, 
heels and teeth, till some 
groom would read the riot 
act, emphasising his admon- 
ishings with blows from a 
tent-peg. 

But young Aslam, who is 
now old Aslam, quarrelled with 
his brothers in the serai, and 
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split the business as Mahbub 
Ali knew he would, and lives 
elsewhere. Now mark the gen- 
erations and the process of 
evolution. Mahbub Ali’s father 
was an honourable Kabuli horse 
thief in a gentlemanly way, who 
had espoused the British for- 
tunes in 1839 in the “ great 
adventure’’ of those days, 
which was then called the 
** great game,”’ no less an under- 
taking than the crossing of 
the foreign Punjab and the 
penetration of Afghanistan. 
When the British left the land, 
then he left the land, lest a 
halter be his guerdon and six 
feet of Afghan soil his patri- 
mony. Mahbub Ali of ‘Kim’ 
and his sons were horse-dealers 
of Lahore pure and simple, 
and purveyed polo ponies to 
all and sundry, and mules and 
horses for the cavalry. I once 
asked Mr James Daly of Liffey 
Bank outside Dublin if he was 
a Home Ruler, a foolish ques- 
tion. ‘‘Sorr,” said he, “I am 
a harse dealer,’’ and much the 
same answer would Mahbub 
Ali have given if you touched 
on Kabul politics. ‘“ Kabul ki 
bat mut pucho, sahib ’’—‘ Don’t 
even ask, sir, of affairs in 
Kabul.” Now again watch 
the process of evolution. Young 
Aslam sent his son to Cambridge 
to take a veterinary degree and 
make a speciality of trading in 
screws, but the lad would not 
do a day’s work at the ’Varsity, 
and sits at home in Lahore in 
ease demanding more money of 
F2 
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his father, en route from clogs 
to clogs. Young Aslam, who 
is now old Aslam, sometimes 
comes and sees me, and tells 
me of it sorrowfully, and tries 
to sell me the “ best horse in 
India,” which the remounts had 
foolishly sold out of the stud, 
during the process, while be- 
moaning the fallen family of 
Mahbub Ali. 

But in the Sultan Serai, 
though none of the sons of 
Mahbub Ali hold sway, horse- 


MOTHER 


Some of those who remember 
the earlier stories and verse 
may also remember that Mr 
Kipling has more than once 
hinted at the wonderful story 
of Mother Maturin that he 
would some day tell. In the 
story of MacIntosh Jelaluddin, 
the whiskified objectionable 
aforesaid who had once been 
a fellow of his college, dying 
of drink in the Sultan Serai, it 
is hinted at, and in other 
places besides. MacIntosh Jela- 
luddin left some mysterious 
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dealers are still in occupation, 
with the bundles of Bokhara 
carpets that have come down 
on camels through the Khaiber, 
and still the “ Persian pussy- 
cats spit on the bales.”’ It was 
in this same Serai among the 
Persian pussy-cats and the 
screaming Turcomanis and the 
Afghans drinking coffee that 
MacIntosh Jelaluddin, the 
whiskified objectionable who 
had once been a fellow of 
his college, passed away. 


MATURIN. 


papers with the Indian woman 
that had been his wife, which 
were said to contain the story. 
But in vain have several of us 
looked and hoped for it, for 
it promised to be the story of 
stories. I have, however, ascer- 
tained that Mother Maturin 
kept a questionable house of 
entertainment for sailors of 
the South China Seas at Sai- 
gong. There is plenty of room 
for a story of horror and sorrow 
and the lachryme rerum in*such 
a setting. 








A MORNING AT PETTY SESSIONS. 


BY SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 


‘* If the commission of the Peace finds him out, he faithfully discharges it. I 
say, finds him out, for a public office is a quest which receives the best usage 
from them who never invited it. And though he declines the place, the country 
knew to prize his worth, who would be ignorant of his own. He compounds 
many petty differences betwixt his neighbours, which are easier ended in own 
Porch than in Westminster Hall; for many people think if once they have 
fetched a warrant from a Justice, they have given earnest to follow the suit, 
though otherwise the matter be so mean that the next night’s sleep would have 
bound both parties to the peace and made them as good friends as ever before.” — 


Tuomas Fuituer: The Holy State. 


It takes me, walking briskly, 
just an hour to reach the Petty 
Sessional Court of T——— from 
my front door, and I have 
usually preferred to walk for 
love of the familiar landscapes. 
Twenty minutes uphill to the 
cross-roads of Four Turnings, 
where the sepulchral stone of a 
soi- disant Roman Emperor 
stands erect in a triangle of 
turf; on past one friendly 
blacksmith’s shop to another’s, 
over a high undulating ridge ; 
then sharp to the left by a 
duck-pond, and downhill all 
the way, with five minutes in 
hand to check one’s stride and 
pause at a gate to calculate a 
crop or admire the view. 

At the door of the court- 
house in the village below a 
punctual policeman awaits me, 
myself punctual; and after a 
brief chat with my fellow- 
magistrates on the weight of 
the crops and the charge-sheet, 
we pass into the Hall of Justice, 
where every one rises to receive 
us, and we promptly become 
“Your Worships.”’ 

On this particular morning 


(our elected chairman being in 
bed after a hunting fall) I find 
myself, as the senior present, 
elevated to his place, and the 
proceedings begin. 

A. B., ©. D., and E. F. are 
charged with riding bicycles or 
driving cars after dark without 
lights—ten shillings, with an 
extra five for C. D., who has 
not turned up,—G. H. for 
allowing cattle to stray on 
highway or, it may have been, 
for keeping a dog without 
licence. These are trifles, and, 
the charge proved, fined ac- 
cording to precedent. I. J. 
pleads guilty to having at a 
certain date and on a certain 
highway made use of obscene 
language within the hearing of 
the public. I. J. is a well- 
dressed lady-like woman, who 
curtseys to me. The Deputy 
Chief Constable passes up a 
folded sheet of paper enclosing 
her reported words. I glance 
at them, and pass them over 
to the magistrate on my right. 
They are inconceivable; but 
the lady has to pay ten shil- 
lings, and accepts the award 
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with another curtsey, not to 
be bettered if she were being 
presented at § Buckingham 
Palace. 

Cases more serious await our 
hearing: (1) a string of sum- 
monses and cross-summonses 
for assault with violence; (2) 
an application from a wife to 
be separated, by order, from 
her husband; (3) a charge 
of trespass ‘in pursuit of 
conies.”’ 

No. 1 turns out to be the 
afterclap of a row at a country 
fair. Apparently it all hap- 
pened just after the shows 
were closed, and police evidence 
is so scant as to be practically 
naught. We are plainly in for 
a set-to of cross-swearing by 
witnesses, between and among 
whom the stringency of an oath 
is unteachable, as is the mean- 
ing of a lie one inch beyond 
serving its immediate purpose. 
Knowing this, we brace our- 
selves to the inquest. The 
prosecutrix in the impending 
ease is a tail dark female, 
strong of jaw under a hat 
profusely feathered; the sort 
of woman who hands you a 
gun at a Shooting Gallery; the 
defendant a whipper-snapper of 
a youth, with a sardonic smile 
and a countless number of 
buttons running down a blue 
plush waistcoat. Being com- 
manded by the Bench to re- 
move his hands from his trouser- 
pockets, he nods pleasantly and 
removes them, but still keeps 
his air of being wholly at ease 
in Sion. Prosecutrix gives evi- 
dence that after a financial 
dispute on the close of the 
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roundabouts, defendant struck 
her a blow, knocking her down 
and causing a contusion of the 
left eye, to which a doctor in 
court would presently bear testi- 
mony. She tells her story in 
detail and confidently, yet not 
so as to inspire me with her 
own confidence that she had 
given no provocation. When 
she has ended, I ask the de- 
fendant if he has any question 
to ask the witness, adding, of 
course, that he must confine 
himself to questions; that 
he will have an opportunity 
later on to state his own case. 
The following conversation en- 
Sues : 

Defendant (turning chirpily 
on his accuser). ‘‘When I 
knocked you down 

Chairman (quickly interpos- 
ing). ““One moment, please! 
That does not sound to me 
like the beginning of a ques- 
tion. At this point you can 
only ask a question or questions 
upon the evidence just given. 
You understand ? ”’ 

Defendant. ‘‘ Very good, yr 
Worship.” (Then again turning 
to the woman) ‘“‘ When I knocked 








you down ws 
Chairman. ‘Look here, 
please! I am sorry to inter- 


rupt you again, but it is in 
your interest. You stand 
charged with an aggravated 
assault upon this lady——” 
Defendant. “ Aggeravated? I 
should just think it was!” 
Chairman. “‘ We'll come to 
that by-and-by. Just now I 
only warn you that the way 
in which you start your ques- 
tion—if question it be—seems 
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to carry an admission that you 
actually did knock this lady 
down.” 

Defendant (after glancing the 
lady up and down and up again 
to the topmost plume of her hat, 
turns to me with a bright smile, 


as man to man). ‘‘ WHO 
WOULDN'T ? ” 
“Twenty shillings,’ after 


some further evidence given, 
money paid cheerfully down on 
Clerk’s baize table, cross-sum- 
monses briefly dismissed. 
** Next case, please ! ”’ 

The next on the agenda is 
an application from Eliza J. 
to be separated from her hus- 
band William, on the ground 
of bodily fear, &c. This case 
has been withdrawn, as I knew 
it would be, having visited the 
couple and patched up a recon- 
ciliation two days before, and 
had left, as delicately as might 
be, husband and wife sobbing 
in each other’s arms. It was 
just an affair of mother-in-law 
and sister-in-law, both virulent 
of tongue, nagging on the 
woman to nag her man (fond 
but irritable) when he returned 
at dawn from his night-shift 
at the clay jetties. 

Years ago, on my appoint- 
ment, the then Chairman of 
our Bench (Sir C. R——, in 
his latter days deaf as a had- 
dock, and now with God) took 
the occasion of a walk to give 
me some advice, the wisdom 
of which I have experimentally 
proved. 

“I am not talking of police 
prosecutions,’ he said: “but 
the longer I live the more I 
am convinced that such mat- 
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ters as neighbours’ quarrels, 
separation orders, even eject- 
ment orders (if it can be pre- 
vented), should never come 
into court. Under a kind and 
vigilant magistracy it should 
happen very seldom, and when 
it does, we should question 
ourselves. Now you and I 
hold quite opposite views in 
politics; but you know these 
people almost—forgive me that 
I take the credit of age—as 
well as I do, and that is why 
I sent up your name.” 

Yes, he knew them well. 
Being, as I have said, as deaf 
as a haddock, he now and then 
inflicted penalties which had 
no reference whatever to the 
indictment on the charge-sheet. 
Once, for example, he sent a 
man to prison for stealing fowls 
when the fellow was simply 
charged with cruelty to animals 
—specifically with maiming two 
chickens. He had been caught 
in a neighbour’s field clubbing 
them on the head; and his 
defence was that, seeing a 
thunderstorm imminent, he 
overed a stile and, as a neigh- 
bourly act, was attempting 
(perhaps too hastily) to herd 
the poultry into shelter. Some- 
body in our Yacht Club urged 
me to take up this terrible 
example of ‘‘ Justice’s justice ” 
and denounce it in the Press. 
Another member, an old bache- 
lor friend, looked at me over 
his newspaper. ‘‘ My dear Q.,”’ 
said he slowly, “don’t you 
have anything to do with it. 
That man used to come to my 
house pretty regularly with 
poultry for sale—sometimes a 
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brace of pheasants. About 
three weeks ago I met him in 
the town and said, ‘Why, I 
haven’t seen you at my door 
since ever so long,’ and his 
answer was, ‘ To tell the truth, 
sir, I haven’t been catching 
many lately.’ ”’ 

“* Justice’s justice!”” Another 
old friend of mine, a magistrate 
for the county of Devon, was 
used to wax angry Over this 
catch-penny headline in the 
Press. He once wrote about 
it in the old ‘Saturday Re- 
view.’ ‘A reporter at Petty 
Sessions,” he would say, “ boils 
down into five lines the case of 
a boy who, after most patient 
hearing, has been fined for 
plucking a rose, or of a hungry 
tramp for pulling a turnip. 
There is an editorial comment, 
and a heated correspondence 
follows. No one knows, as the 
magistrates did, that (indict- 
ments having to be drawn 
on one single and particular 
offence) the owner of the rose- 
garden, a Crystal Palace or 
Temple exhibitor, had not been 
able for a year to keep a show 
bloom because the lad’s father 
had instigated him, on some 
grudge, real or supposed, to 
raid the garden and ruin every 
bush. No one knows, as 
the magistrates did, that the 
other {complainant, with a 
gipsy encampment close by, 
had been setting a watch after 
losing his turnips by the hun- 
dred.” 

At this point, while I walked 
by his side, my old friend would 
rein up his white pony on the 
brink of the river Walkham 
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and recite to me these words 
of Sir Edward Coke :— 

“Of the magistracy it is 
such a form of subordinate for 
the tranquillity and quiet of 
the realm, as no part of the 
Christian world hath the like, 
if the same be duly exercised.” 

He would go on to maintain 
that the tranquillity, good- 
humour, and friendliness pre- 
vailing through the country- 
side of this realm depended 
largely on the good-tempered 
efficiency of its police and (some 
stupidities and prejudices al- 
lowed for) on the known in- 
tegrity of its magistrates; and 
even to assert that the average 
of miscarriages of justice was 
higher in our Halls of Assize 
than in our humble Petty Ses- 
sional Court-Houses. 

At this point maybe he would 
break off with a chuckle to 
admit that the race of Nup- 
kinses was not extinct (the 
reader, I hope, remembers his 
Pickwick), and to produce 
from his memory some almost 
incredible stories of bygone 
Justices, his own and his father’s 
neighbours. There was old 
Admiral K , for instance, 
a retired ‘‘Son of the Blue,” 
who had a way of his own with 
suspected poachers. A _ lad 
accused of trespass “‘in pur- 
suit of conies ’ would be put 
on trial in the Admiral’s kitchen, 
and, after some evidence heard, 
addressed thus :— 

“Young man, you are found 
guilty. The famous Dr Samuel 
Johnson, of whom probably 
you have never heard—he was 
the compiler of a Dictionary 
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for which, being unable to 
read, you will probably never 
find a use,—once expressed an 
opinion that no man would 
choose a sailor’s life if offered 
the alternative of going to 
prison. I forget the exact 
words, but they were to that 
effect. With all submission to 
Dr Johnson’s learning and abili- 
ties, I hold that he was totally 
wrong; I have followed the 
Sea, and know. The seaman’s 
life is a noble calling. It con- 
duces to health and cheerful- 
ness through activity; it in- 
culcates by practice the virtue 
of patriotism, and by travel 
enlarges the mind. I have 
given orders for a cart to be 
around in five minutes’ time 
from my stables. It will con- 
vey you to Plymouth Dock 
with a letter entrusting you 
to the care of a nephew of mine, 
Captain Francis K——, who 
by good fortune happens to 
be in on the station there, in 
command of H.M.S. Vesuvius, 
due to sail the day after to- 
morrow at eight in the morning. 
You will see that wonderful 
country, China, young man, 
and in course of time ’’—dura- 
tion not stated—‘“‘it is to be 
hoped, will be restored to your 
friends, a decent Member of 
Society.” 

(Another chuckle). “‘ Then 
there was old Squire L——, 
on your side of Tamar, who for 
some reason or other had been 
chosen Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions—I think because his 
nephew had been killed in the 
hunting-field, and the old boy 
had been recalled from the Bar 
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in London—where it is incon- 
ceivable that he ever practised 
—to inherit the family estate. 
This Squire L——’s trouble 
was with his memory. He 
used to say that London had 
destroyed it—there was such 
a mort of people, always com- 
ing and going, one could never 
keep count of ’em all. He 
defied you to. 

‘In those days Quarter Ses- 
sions in Cornwall were held 
alternately at Launceston and at 
Bodmin. On one occasion at . 
Launceston an indictment was 
presented at Midsummer Ses- 
sions against one Roger Martin 
for some offence, trivial nowa- 
days, though then considered 
serious. So far as I recollect 
Roger Martin had allowed his 
cattle to stray on the high- 
way; they had been im- 
pounded; and Martin, not 
denying liability for a fine, 
had gone to the pound, forced 
the lock and taken his beasts 
home—something of that sort. 
Case called: Martin, having 
imbibed freely in preparation 
for defence, lurches into court, 
partially the worse for liquor. 
Chairman (himself used to drink 
his two bottles nightly) reproves 
Martin, and tells him to return 
and plead at 2 P.M., when he 
will be presumably better able 
to do so. This considerateness 
is ill-rewarded. Martin goes 
off grateful, fills himself up in 
the granted interval with more 
drink, and at 2 p.m. is helped 
back into court, ‘ blind to the 
world.’ Squire L——, after 
surveying him, commands con- 
stable to take this fellow to 
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the cells to sleep the worst of 
it eff and be dealt with at the 
end of the day’s business. By 
concurrent lapses of memory, 
which Martin is in neither con- 
dition nor situation to correct, 
complete oblivion of him de- 
scends upon the court’s rising. 

“Scene Two. Quarter Ses- 
sions (Michaelmas), now at Bod- 
min. Agenda and charge-sheet 
worked through with thorough- 
going precision. Quite an odd- 
man-out that the Clerk of the 
Peace has not to present Squire 
L—— with a white pair of 
gloves. 

“Scene Three. Back again 
to Launceston (Epiphany Ses- 
sions). Very light business 
again. As the Court is rising a 
constabulary voice is raised 
with it :— 

“*Y’r Worships! What 
about that there Roger Martin 
you told me to put aside six 
months ago?’ ” 

After these pleasurable re- 
miniscences my old friend would 
resume his argument. 

“It mostly comes back to 
this—that your Country Magis- 
trate, having through long ac- 
quaintance laid down roots, 
knows all his neighbours, their 
ways, and which within the 
law are excusable, pardonable ; 
which not. Newspaper, catch- 
ing up some parrot-cry, sug- 
gests that we should be better 
served by Stipendiary Magis- 
trates. To what advantage, 
let alone the large increase of 
expense on their salaries? Is 
some disappointed lawyer, 
judged by the very fact of 
his appointment to be a failure 
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in his active profession, likely 
to grasp some superior aptitude 
for the cases with which we 
have to deal? The answer 
may be that he would come to 
it all impersonally. But I 
reply that no one can know this 
England of ours impersonally 
unless ignorantly. The busi- 
ness of a magistrate is, by law, 
partly juridical, partly adminis- 
trative ; and with the decrease 
of crime his judicial business 
(thank God!) is appreciably 
diminished, while with the im- 
position of orders from above— 
attestation of documents, licens- 
ing, signing of certificates to 
exempt from vaccination—this, 
that, and the other—his ad- 
ministrative work has increased. 
But always—not assigned by 
law, recognised rather by cus- 
tom and understanding—there 
remains a third and perhaps 
the most important part of his 
job, the consultative or ad- 
visory ; to sit in his own room, 
open to any poor folk in trouble 
or complaining, or engaged in 
some silly quarrel; to advise 
them as best he may, to com- 
pose by private intercession 
what differences he can.” 
These words of my old friend 
recur to me as I announce the 
next case on the agenda paper 
—an application for an eject- 
ment order. The application 
has been withdrawn at the last 
moment. I know the circum- 
stances; for the case has dragged 
on over two months before the 
court; and I know equally 
well, if but by guess, that a 
magistrate on my left has inter- 
vened quietly, had many talks 
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with an obstinate landlord, and 
at this last moment saved an 
old woman (not in arrears with 
her rent) from being turned out 
to find a new home for her de- 
crepitude and that poor thing, 
but her own, her hearth with 
its poor clinging genius of the 
Lar. 

The trespasser in pursuit of 
“conies”’ pleads guilty, and 
is fined with a lightness of 
touch which, by its very levity, 
might well make old Admiral 
K—— turn in his grave. Ten 
shillings. 

The remaining cases are mere 
trifles—half a dozen small fines 
or “ Attendance Orders” for 
parents who will not send their 
children to school. One of these 
is dismissed, an elder daughter 
aged thirteen having been with- 
drawn to keep house during her 
mother’s confinement. The rest 
are enforced. Certain claims 
for non-payment of rates are 
announced as withdrawn, the 
money having been handed in. 
The Court rises, and after sign- 
ing a few papers I take the 
road for home, hoping not to 
be very late for luncheon. 

On my way I reflect, walking 
the wet road now drying under 
a beneficent sunshine. Whata 
green and pleasant land this is, 
all said and done! How well 
ordered for inner security, and 
not for inner security alone ! 

Nor is the above reflection 
mere complacency. When the 
late war came upon us, andfound 
all men and women competing 
to do their best in the nation’s 
emergency, it was wonderful 
to note how quickly and com- 
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petently, when the Lords-Lieu- 
tenant of the several counties 
brought together Magistrates, 
County Councillors, Mayors, 
and other prominent men, the 
machinery fell into its stride. 
There was always some one 
who held the threads of his 
own locality in his ten fingers, 
and could hand up, with few 
words, a list of persons in his 
district specially to be relied 
on for this or that service. 
Members of this Grand Com- 
mittee posted back and organ- 
ised sub-committees of volun- 
tary eager helpers with quite 
amazing speed. Public rooms 
were cleared for hospitals ; beds 
and bedding with furniture and 
fittings of all sorts poured in 
as free gifts. Citizens started 
training ; women to be drilled 
under the doctors as nurses. 
Above all, in every town which 
had a military depot, food, 
blankets, clothing, kitchens, and 
utensils were ready for recruits 
coming from a distance. I 
dare to say that within a fort- 
night, thanks to its tradition 
and habit of unpaid service, 
England swung its tested ma- 
chinery of peace round to face 
war as no other country could. 
And the recruits came; but 
in the meantime—— 

The late Lord Kitchener was 
a great soldier, and in his con- 
quest of the Sudan had proved 
himself an incomparable or- 
ganiser. But his successes had 
been won among Eastern and 
subject peoples. Of the in- 
ternal working of England it 
is fair comment to say that 
he, or at any rate our War 
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Office, knew very little. At 
any rate, he had scarcely taken 
post at the War Office before 
the land began to be flooded 
with a deluge of “ dug-outs.”’ 
Of a sudden this army of in- 
competents found themselves 
exalted into command of Eng- 
land, dictating in stentorian 
tones to men and women who 
could have taught them the 
A.B.C. of England. 

The attitude was, “Stand 
aside, you people. This is our 
War.” Those of us whose sons 
were, even by this time, fight- 
ing in Flanders and France, 
had supposed it to be our, war 
also. Still, as loyal subjects 
of the King, we let them spoil 
the machinery we had been 
eagerly building, and turned 
back to our avocations of peace. 

But then, amid these avoca- 
tions, a worse pest descended 
upon us. ‘“ That which the 
palmer-worm hath left hath 
the locust eaten.’’ It descended 
upon us in the shape of a host 
of Departmental Orders, cir- 
culars, commands under pro- 
fessed Orders in Council, which 
not only ignored Statute Law 
but often violated it at the 
whim of some smart official in 
Whitehall, making amateur law 
on his own account. And this 
amateur law was quite often 
as expensive as it was repug- 
nant to any one versed in 
magistrates’ business. I re- 
member, for instance, a sorry 
day when two officials, with a 
solicitor and a clerk (or short- 
hand writer), appeared before 
us in extended phalanx, to 
prosecute, under orders of: the 
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Food Control, half a dozen poor 
people for sharing up, on a 
Saturday night, some 2 lb. of 
lard in excess of the ration 
allowed. The lard would have 
been putrid by Monday, and 
a temporary assistant at the 
small local shop—relieving its 
manager, absent on service— 
had sold the lard in small por- 
tions rather than throw it into 
the sea. When asked by me 
if that had not been the sen- 
sible thing to do, the senior 
official answered ‘that it 
might be in ordinary times, 
but not in those days.” All 
of the prosecution had travelled 
from distances, two of them 
from Bristol to Cornwall (doubt- 
less at first-class fares), on the 
imbecile purpose of enforcing 
a few sixpenny fines, with costs 
upon the rates in addition. 
We were told—and the Clerk 
confirmed it—that the onus 
of proof lay with the defence. 
Well, it is no use crying over 
spilt milk—or spoilt lard. We 
Shall perhaps be wiser another 
time, if (which God avert !) 
another such trial should come. 
If it ever should, I pray that 
no Departmental Orders may 
ever again be allowed to over- 
ride the great majestic principle 
of English law, that the onus 
of proof must always rest on 
the prosecution, not on the 
defence; for we believe that 
principle, if not the envy of 
other countries, to be at any 
rate the pride of ours, a very 
pillar of English freedom. Nay, 
did I believe this Departmental 
negation of law ever likely to 
be repeated, my few pages here 
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had taken a more trivial title, 
maybe “On Two Pounds of 
Lard,” for example, but had 
been written in graver lan- 
guage. 

Looking back, one can pass 
over much mischief and very 
many mistakes. I look along 
the shine of the road to the 
turn of it, where it winds be- 
tween the familiar hedgerows, 
to all appearances so happy- 
go-luckily, to an inviolate coast 
and my own saved home; and 
in the shine of the road I catch 
again that vision, that glimpse 
into the heart of our ancient 
polities, their inveterate core 
of strength and _ beneficence, 
which was vouchsafed to me 
in the first gathering of men 
from all parts of the shire— 
few words, no eloquence, no 
flash-in-the-pan patriotism ; but 
the heat in the log’s heart (I 
say)! that after long hiding 
within the grey of use and 
wont, the softly detached si- 
lently falling lives of ordinary 
men in their generation, of a 
sudden drops its grey mask 
and reveals its fire, intense 
and a-glow. 

But again, as my old friend 
used to preach, this can only 
be nursed in a people which 
understands its governors be- 
cause by them patiently under- 
stood ; seeing that (as Algernon 
Sidney puts it) “the strength 
of a Nation is not in the Magis- 
trates, but the strength of the 
Magistrate in the Nation.” I 
would add a word, perhaps an 
unpopular one just now, upon 
another text of Sidney’s which 
lies close by on his same page. 
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“No man,” he writes, “can 
be my Judge unless he be my 
Superior; and he cannot be 
my Superior who is not so by 
my consent, nor to any other 
purpose than I consent to.” 
I wish that every Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and those gentlemen who 
help to advise him in sending 
up recommendations to the 
Lord Chancellor for appoint- 
ments to our county Benches 
would bethink them steadily 
of that sentence of Sidney’s, 
and how its two clauses hang 
together. For actually that a 
man should be upright and 
clean in his private life, what- 
ever his station, is not quite 
enough to qualify him for the 
Magistracy. He should be 
“looked up to” by his neigh- 
bours for these and other gifts, 
such as an educated mind, with 
an ability to weigh and sift 
evidence, &c.—a superior and 
an accepted superior. 

This, however, seems of less 
importance than that he should 
belong to his locality and have 
those roots in it through which 
alone a real understanding of 
its folk can be drawn—an 
understanding which increases 
in importance with the steady 
increase of his administrative 
(as opposed to his judicial) 
duties. We have had few re- 
presentatives of the country- 
side in our recent Governments ; 
and those town-bred or town- 
adopted politicians who are so 
intent nowadays in taxing the 
country “ gentry ” out of exist- 
ence seem unable to reflect 
that they are letting loose on 
our land a flood of quite dif- 
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ferent magnates; rich men 
whose tentacles (call them not 
roots !) reach out from the City 
and wind their suckers through 
the Trusts; who come down 
with week-end parties in ex- 
pensive cars with vans of food 
from Piccadilly; play tennis 
and Bridge through an English 
Sunday ; on Monday morning 
are packed up and depart. 
What should these and their 
guests—how can they—under- 
stand ? 

Yet England is a Country, 
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patient and stubborn. ‘“‘ These 
things also I have endured,” 
sang its oldest glee-man. I, 
who have been judging thefts, 
conclude with stealing an anec- 
dote from the last posthumous 
volume of a friend—the late 
Sir Walter Raleigh :— 

“When George III. visited 
Norwich he remarked to the 
Mayor, ‘You have a _ very 
ancient town, Mr Mayor.’ And 
the Mayor said, ‘Yes, your 
Majesty, and formerly it was 
much more ancient.’ ” 
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SHADI. 


BY ri A. 


JUST how Shadi, the monkey, 
managed to join His Majesty’s 
Ship Circe unobserved we were 
never able to discover. 

The ship had been lying at 
Colombo, alongside a_ jetity, 
and her crew, with the senti- 
mental abandon of their kind, 
had been buying tortoiseshell 
boxes, cheap jewellery, and 
other trash so much admired 
by their “loved ones far 
away,” from the local bandits 
who had been allowed on board 
to trade during the dinner hour. 
In the ship’s company was a 
certain Able Seaman Sloggett, 
a man with no female “ com- 
mitments ” at home, who was 
suffering from a long period 
of leave stoppage due to mis- 
demeanours ashore. Owing to 
both the above reasons Sloggett 
was in a strong financial posi- 
tion, and it was rumoured that 
he had made arrangements with 
one of the Cingalee traders to 
smuggle on board in a basket 
“one monkey complete with 
collar and lead ’’ for the sum 
of fifteen rupees. 

The transaction must have 
taken place on the day that 
the ship left Colombo and 
started on her 900-mile trip 
to Bombay, for Shadi (the devil) 
was not a person to allow his 
presence to remain unfelt for 
more than a few hours. The 
officers certainly knew nothing 
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about him till the first night 
at sea. 

The First Lieutenant, duly 
complying with the King’s Re- 
gulations, was inspecting the 
mess-decks and flats at 8.30 
P.M., preceded by a boatswain’s 
mate piping “attention for the 
rounds.” He had just reached 
the seamen’s mess-deck, when 
his keen eye noticed that the 
faces of the men, standing at 
attention by their mess-tables, 
bore, one and all, an expression 
of restrained amusement quite 
foreign to their usually placid 
countenances. He paused for 
a moment inside the water- 
tight bulkhead, and in that 
moment his cap was gently 
removed by a small brown hand 
attached to a skinny arm 
stretched out over the ventila- 
tion trunk above his head. 

Now the First Lieutenant 
was a brave man under ordi- 
nary circumstances, but there 
is something terrifying to the 
stoutest of hearts when the 
supernatural occurs as a man 
goes upon his lawful occasions. 
His jaw dropped, and a choked 
explosive titter went up from 
the seamen’s mess. He looked 
up and saw Shadi, squatting 
on his haunches, carefully and 
with both hands trying on his 
cap; his face bore that rapt 
expression, oblivious of her sur- 
roundings, to be seen on a 
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woman’s countenance when try- 
ing on a new hat in front of a 
mirror. It was greatly to No. 
1’s credit that he did not give 
way to a paroxysm of wrath, 
which in some men always ac- 
companies and, incidentally, 
adds to a sudden unexpected 
loss of dignity. He merely 
grinned and said quietly, “‘ After 
you with my tile, old chap,” 
then turning to the apologetic 
petty officer who, not without 
opposition, had retrieved the 
cap, he said, “‘ Find out who 
brought that damned animal 
on board. I'll look into the 
case to-morrow.” 
Since the occasion when the 
ship’s cat, a marvel of produc- 
tivity, had last justified her 
existence, mammalian pets had 
been verboten aboard the Circe. 
The Captain was a man who 
liked animals well enough “in 
their proper place,” as he ex- 
pressed it, the proper place for 
a cat, in his opinion, being the 
bottom of a pool with half a 
brick secured to its neck. He 
may be excused, therefore, when 
he expressed resentment, after 
spending two days ashore at 
Aden, on discovering seven 
new-born blind kittens and a 
proud mamma-cat on his em- 
.broidered bed-cover. A few 
days previously he was paying 
a visit to the wardroom for his 
** sundowner,”’ when the chame- 
leon overbalanced in its efforts 
to secure a cockroach, fell into 
the electric fan, and was dis- 
tributed all over the mess. He 
was thoroughly convinced that 
a small ship in the tropics is 
no place for pets, especially 
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when long voyages have to be 
made. 

Needless to say, at the in- 
quiry next day, none of the 
crew had the slightest idea who 
had brought the monkey on 
board. The Regulating Petty 
Officer, who thought that he, 
if anybody, ought to make some 
suggestion, ‘‘ surmised as the 
creature ’ad come aboard on 
its own, kind of stowaway as 
it might be,” while the rank 
and file, true to type, very 
wisely offered no suggestion at 
all for fear of being tied up 
under expert cross-examination. 
The First Lieutenant, in a 
final hopeless attempt to dis- 
cover the offender, adopted the 
policy of Solomon in judgment, 
and hinted darkly that the 
monkey was to be destroyed. 
Sloggett had overheard the re- 
mark, but he knew his man, 
and having witnessed the epi- 
sode of the cap he felt that the 
worst No. 1 would do would 
be to send Shadi ashore at 
Bombay. 

This was all very well; but 
there were the Captain’s orders 
in black and white, ‘‘ No ani- 
mals are to be allowed on board 
as pets.”” The matter was dis- 
cussed in the wardroom; and 
the doctor, who, to promote 
argument professed to believe 
in the transmigration of souls, 
said that Shadi was probably 
the spiritual embodiment of 
the late Maltese messman, 
whom, facially, he greatly re- 
sembled. Officer’s steward, first 
class, Antonio Tabona must, 
he said, have died of a surfeit 
of garlic on arrival in his native 
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island, and the monkey had 
been sent to haunt his late 
messmates, who had never fully 
appreciated his good points. 
In that case there was no ques- 
tion of any one having brought 
him on board; he had just been 
evolved out of nothing. 

Now the Captain had spent 
three years off and on in the 
Persian Gulf, and had a liver 
like the proverbial Strassburg 
goose. No. 1 knew full well 
that the old man was quite 
unapproachable before eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, but 
after that he was often as 
docile and sweet-tempered as 
one could wish. Allowing an 
extra half-hour for luck, No. 1 
went along to the Captain to 
report the presence of the hated 
mammal. “Please, sir, I found 
a monkey on board last night. 
I don’t know how it arrived. 
I think it must have come in 
over the brow before the ship 
shoved off yesterday.” 

“Found a what?” howled 
the Captain. ‘“‘ Monkey? Wring 
its neck; d’you hear what TI 
say ? ” 

No. 1 certainly did, so did 
the wardroom officers through 
the bulkhead, and they listened 
attentively. No. 1, as I said 
before, was a brave man, and 
he stood his ground and said, 
“We'll be in Bombay on Wed- 
nesday, sir; could you give 
me leave to send it ashore then ? 
It’s a pity to kill it; besides, 
I think it’s rather a rare kind 
of monkey.” 

“Pity be damned,” said the 
Captain. “I don’t care if it’s 
as rare a8 Ben Jonson ; I won’t 
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have my ship turned into a 
blinkin’ menagerie for home- 
less, anthropoid, bally apes. 
The brute will be having a 
litter in my bunk like that 
infernal cat at Aden.” 

“Tt can’t do that, sir,’ said 
No. 1 mildly; “it’s a Tom- 
monkey. I'll see that he never 
comes near the quarter-deck.” 

The Skipper was a genial 
man by nature; besides he had 
enjoyed a really good bark. So 
Shadi’s life was spared, but he 
was to be sent ashore at Bom- 
bay when the postman landed 
with the mails. 

The next day was Sunday. 
The Captain was inspecting 
the seamen’s division, pausing 
here and there to point out a 
small error in the cut of a 
jumper or the “sit” of a 
collar. The left-hand man of 
the front rank was almost 
hidden by the man on his right. 
It was Shadi, rigged in his best 
“No. 6” suit, correct in every 
minute detail demanded by the 
uniform regulations. He stood 
at attention, and if one could 
judge by the expression of his 
sad little phiz, he appreciated 
the gravity of the occasion, 
and that his fate hung in the 
balance. After this there was 
no question of his leaving the 
ship at Bombay. The Captain 
told No. 1 that as long as the 
monkey behaved properly and 
didn’t disgrace his uniform, 
he could remain in the ship for 
the present. 

In a small ship like the Circe, 
fate always provides a man 
who is specially gifted as an 
odd-job expert. Such an one 
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was Able Seaman Sloggett. He 
carried out the duties of butcher, 
lamp - trimmer, painter, sail- 
maker, and sanitary engineer 
of that tiny unit of the Navy. 
When the ship was at sea or 
anchored at some deserted spot, 
he performed his varied 
“chores”’ with the greatest 
skill and thoroughness, though 
his knowledge had all come to 
him by light of nature. But 
when his ship arrived at a port 
where general leave was given, 
the effect on Sloggett was 
lamentable. Despite the most 
careful watching on the part 
of his devoted messmates, he 
would break away, and in less 
than an hour he would drink 
himself into a condition of 
complete paralysis, to be re- 
turned on board by a patrol or 
a squad of police. His in- 
variable excuse at Captain’s 


petty sessions, ‘“‘I ’ad a couple 
of wets, sir, and don’t remem- 
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ber no more,” was probably a 
a fairly accurate description 
of the debauch. Sometimes 
forty-eight hours would elapse 
before the “ body ”’ arrived on 
board, but he never missed the 
ship. His life was spent in 
long leave-stopped periods punc- 
tuated by the most frightful 
blinds, when the affairs of the 
ship would gang all a’gley. 
When Shadi had become an 
accepted member of the ship’s 
company, Sloggett constituted 
himself sea-daddy to the little 
beast. It was he who made the 
uniform and cut down a sennet- 
hat to fit Shadi’s small round 
head. He even took upon him- 
self to award or remove good 
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conduct badges—blatant em- 
blems of respectability which 
Sloggett had never been able 
to achieve for his own arm. 

Shadi used to sleep in a wee 
navy-pattern hammock along- 
side his daddy. He was always 
ready to turn in at night, but, 
with the first grey light of dawn, 
a small black muzzle would 
appear over the edge of the 
canvas, and his twinkling, wide- 
awake, boot-button eyes would 
search the upper deck for some- 
thing of interest. He knew 
that he was not allowed to 
turn out before the hands; if 
he attempted to do so, the boat- 
Swain’s mate would point at 
him and say sternly, “ "Ere, get 
back you. ’Oo said you could 
turn out?’ and Shadi, chir- 
ruping pettishly, would snuggle 
down again into the depths of 
his flea-bag. 

Several months had passed, 
and the old Captain had left 
the ship. The new officer, 
though holding extreme views 
on the subject of wine-bills and 
brass-work, had so far expressed 
no opinion, favourable or other- 
wise, about pets. To Shadi’s 
great joy a gazelle and two 
wire-haired terrier puppies had 
been added to the Circe’s com- 
plement. The ship was up the 
Persian Gulf, and the heat was 
intense. In the late afternoon, 
when the setting sun sank 
below the edge of the double 
awning, Shadi would stretch 
himself and glance over the 
edge of the wardroom hatch- 
way-cover, where he had been 
having his siesta. His next 
move would be to collect the 
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two puppies, and then go and 
hunt the gazelle. If that long- 
suffering beast refused to play, 
the monkey would jump on 
his back and pull his ears till 
he started off. Then would 
ensue the most delightful chivvy 
all round the upper deck, the 
two ‘panting puppies, well in 
the rear, falling over themselves 
and squealing with excitement. 
When the gazelle considered 
that the pack had taken enough 
exercise, he would leap on to 
the after capstan and point his 
horns at Shadi, who would 
then round on the puppies and 
throw them into the sea. The 


pups enjoyed the whole affair 
enormously, though, in a tide- 
way, it often meant that the 
quartermaster had to go away 
in a skiff to rescue them. They 
both finished the commission, 


though how they escaped a 
violent death was always a 
mystery to me. 

When up the Tigris the Circe 
generally secured to the Bund 
with her starboard side open 
to midstream. Big unwieldy 
Arab boats would work their 
way down-river with the stream, 
and, having unloaded, warp 
their way slowly back against 
the current. When they came 
to any natural hazard, such as 
a vessel moored to the Bund, 
they had to pass in the tow 
and claw their way along with 
boat-hooks. The Circe was one 
of the most aggravating ob- 
Stacles to their passage, and 
they often used to rest, half- 
way along her side, after pass- 
ing a hook rope through one 
of her eye-bolts. The Arabs 
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in these boats used to carry 
out a little mild pilfering 
through the Circe’s scuttles, 
which were always left open to 
catch any stray puffs of fresh 
air which might be blowing 
about. To guard against this, 
the quartermaster used to have 
an ammunition dump of lumps 
of coal and odd pieces of wood 
with which to bombard the 
Arabs should they delay un- 
duly. Shadi was on very bad 
terms with the Arabs, many 
of whom had never seen a 
monkey before, and were con- 
vinced that he was the Evil 
One—hence his name. 

After a day or two secured 
to the Bund, the quartermaster 
found that he could safely 
leave the care of the Arab 
boats to Shadi, though he was 
almost too attentive to duty. 
As soon as a boat came within 
heaving distance the fun 
started ; he didn’t confine him- 
self to coal—rope’s ends, 
scrapers, boats’ crutches, books, 
in fact anything he could lift 
would be slung at the wretched 
boat. He was a very good shot. 
Once when the officers had just 
finished breakfast on the upper 
deck, and before the table was 
cleared, Shadi was found on 
the forecastle bombarding a 
white-bearded old prophet in 
flowing robes, who was frantic- 
ally trying to haul clear against 
a three-knot current. Two 
cups and a cruet had gone west 
before Sloggett appeared with 
collar and chain. 

The wardroom messing was 
of that bully-beef and tinned- 
vegetable variety which is one 
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of the drawbacks of a small 
ship in the tropics. Any change 
in diet was welcome. The doc- 
tor was a man with a cultivated 
and most discriminating palate 
—his eggs had to be boiled for 
three and three-quarter min- 
utes, and he never ate the butt- 
ends of the tinned asparagus 
(3s. 6d. a tin) which he allowed 
himself on Sunday for supper. 
The bill of fare, to a man like 
him, was absolutely unspeak- 
able—anything was worth try- 
ing as a change. 

Now a Tigris salmon is a 
heavy slothful fish, with no 
good points about him either 
as sport or fodder. He swallows 
one’s bait if he is clever enough 
to find it and is duly hauled on 
board, and when cooked he 
tastes like cotton wool stuffed 
with pins. The doctor disliked 
Tigris salmon as food, but he 
didn’t hate it quite as much 
as he had come to loathe 
Maconachie rations. 

One sultry evening he could 
have been seen sprawling in a 
deck-chair, a French novel in 
one hand and a fishing-line in 
the other. The evening steeple- 
chase was over, and the puppies 
were shaking themselves after 
their swim. Shadi was looking 
round for some form of amuse- 
ment, when he spotted the 
doctor’s fishing-line. With his 
head slightly on one side, he 
came slinking across the deck 
to the doctor, and gently 
tweaked the line to call atten- 
tion to himself. He had seen 
a fish caught once, and though 
he had been rather frightened 
he thought he ought to be in 
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at the death if it occurred again. 
Shadi noticed that there was 
a lump of dough for rebaiting 
the hook beside the doctor’s 
chair, so, awaiting his oppor- 
tunity, he snatched it up, 
stuffed it into his mouth, and 
shot up the fore-stay like a 
rocket. Then he ran along to 
the yord-arm, and squatted 
there gibbering at the doctor, 
who shook his fist at him and 
had to send down for more bait. 

Shadi, though actually a 
member of the seamen’s mess, 
used to dine in the wardroom 
twice a week as the doctor’s 
guest. On the night of the 
bait incident he had quickly 
made friends with his host, 
and was sitting on a high stool 
between the doctor and the 
First Lieutenant. The desic- 
cated soup course was over, 
and No. 1 had just been served 
with his tinned solids. Shadi 
watched him anxiously as, with 
a sigh, he doled himself out 
two spoonfuls of Heinz’s beans 
to supply the lack of potatoes. 
Then, stealthily, the guest re- 
moved from the pouch in his 
cheek the lump of dough which 
had been there for three hours, 
and with his other hand he 
scooped up the beans from 
No. 1’s plate. Then ‘“ plonk!” 
he flung down the dough on 
his messmate’s plate and put 
the beans in his mouth. The 
First Lieutenant was, unfortu- 
nately, a man with an appetite 
which needed much coaxing, 
and he had to leave the table 
at the run. But it was im- 
possible to be angry with Shadi, 
he had effected the exchange so 
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deftly and with such scrupu- 
lous fairness. 

The Circe had been ordered 
to China, and was on passage 
to Bombay for docking and a 
small refit. Opinions differed 
on the subject of the monkey. 
Some said that he would not 
be able to stand the cold in 
the north of China, while others, 
headed by Sloggett, said that 
the ship wouldn’t be able to 
get on without him, and in any 
case he’d like the change. They 
were all prepared to do what 
they could for his good. Shadi 
settled the matter in his own 
way. 

The ship was about five 
hours’ steaming from Bombay, 
and the “time of arrival” 


signal was being drafted and 
sent to the wireless office. 
Under the awning, abaft the 


mess-deck hatch, Able Seaman 
Sloggett sat on a packing-case 
opening up bully-beef for the 
ship’s company’s dinner. Shadi, 
though a vegetarian himself, 
was not rabid on the subject, 
and was scooping out small 
pieces of meat which remained 
in the tins, and throwing them 
to the two puppies, which were 
chained together to the foot 
of the bridge ladder. This was 
not very exciting, so he strolled 
across to the other side of the 
deck, and started pulling to 
pieces a coir mat outside the 
wardroom hatch. While he 
was engaged on this pastime, 
he remembered that he had 
left some treasures up in the 
“crow’s nest.” He bounded 
into the rigging and raced up 
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to the masthead. While he 
was grubbing about amongst 
the dates and banana skins he 
found a ball of spun - yarn, 
which he didn’t particularly 
want, and which would make 
a good missile. Seeing the 
puppies underneath him, half- 
hidden by the awning, he walked 
along the yard to get a clearer 
Shot. Holding on to the stay 
with his left hand, and stand- 
ing with one foot on the yard 
and the other on the high- 
tension aerial, he was about to 
throw the ball of yarn when, 
down below in the wireless 
office, the operator started to 
make the signal. 

Sloggett had just finished his 
job, and was about to throw the 
empty tins over the side, when 
he heard a thud on the other 
side of the deck. He looked 
round a corner of the hatch, 
and there, in a pathetic little 
heap, lay Shadi. He was just 
moving, but obviously wouldn’t 
live long. A seaman carrying 
a bucket came up the ladder 
from the mess-deck. Sloggett 
handed him a broomstick, and 
pointing at Shadi, said, “ "Ere, 
Bill, finish off the poor little 
bounder ; J can’t touch im.” 

At 1.30 that afternoon a 
group of sad-faced men were 
standing by the ensign staff at 
the after end of the Circe’s 
quarter-deck. In their midst 
stood Sloggett carrying Shadi’s 
hammock, sewn up and weighted 
with a 3-pounder shot. The 
bugler boy sounded the last 
post, and Shadi’s body was 
lowered into the sea. 





THE ELUSIVE TRAIL. 


BY CYRIL W. DAVSON, 


XI. BEHIND THOSE GoDSs! 


IT is said that travel broadens 
the mind. I doubt it. It just 
stretches it temporarily, With- 
out a definite purpose travel 
is useless, the refuge of the 
bored. 

I once met a man on board 
ship who declared that he went 
round the world once a year, 
arriving at Euston annually 
on the 12th of August. His 
mentality was quite compre- 
hensible. There was a method 
in his madness, for in this way 
he manufactured hopes and 
aspirations, the only real stimu- 


lus by which we humans can 
thrive and keep our minds 
green. 

“Well,” I could hear him 
say, “‘in a few days now we 


shall be there! I wonder if 
old Snooker is still bar-tender 
at the Blitz.” 

He was really a human calen- 
dar. As faithfully as Solstice 
and Equinox he kept his tryst, 
but served no purpose, like the 
sand in an hour-glass; he 
merely synchronised with a 
moving order of things. 

Our travels, on the other 
hand, were purposeful. Never- 
theless, those who search for 
oil will find it an alluring but 
elusive trail. 

We were at the parting of 
the ways. Valdo left imme- 
diately for Salvador. We did 


not now require him in: Guate- 
mala. Chatsworth was for Eng- 
land to consult with the prin- 
cipals, and shortly after his 
departure I also left for Salva- 
dor on a final visit to settle 
those odds and ends outstand- 
ing at the close of an interesting 
sojourn. On my way back I 
arrived at the port of San José ; 
but alas! on this occasion not 
in time for the train, and had 
to spend the night in one of 
those unsavoury inns, where I 
got into conversation with a 
commercial traveller. He ex- 
pected to be travelling for his 
firm along the coast of Spanish 
Honduras, and urged me, when 
making the journey again, to 
call for him. Apparently he 
felt that a man who had been 
shipwrecked must surely be 
immune from further mishap, 
and preferred to travel under 
my protective influence rather 
than hazard the journey alone. 

I promised when making 
our second journey to pilot 
him as far as the coastal town 
of Trujillo, where his travels 
would end, and ours, into the 
heart of Mosquitia, would begin. 

The next day I left San 
José for Guatemala city, and 
on atrival received the news 
that Chatsworth was busy in 
London arranging for our 
second expedition to Mosquitia, 
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and that I was meanwhile to 
accompany Halden, another 
geologist, who would shortly 
be making a traverse at the 
back of the Andes. 

I had met Halden before in 
another part of the world, an 
experienced geologist and trav- 
eller, but a much older man 
than Chatsworth. 

On a Sunday morning, when 
the sun was busily engaged in 
making things brighter and 
hotter than was really neces- 
sary, Halden and I requisi- 
tioned a one-horse gimcrack 
vehicle and went bouncing over 
the uneven road and down 
the Avenida, at the end of 
which stood the Temple of 
Minerva, I believe an exact 
replica of the famous original. 
For this emblem of learning 
Estrada Cabrera, the then Presi- 
dent, had a consuming weak- 
ness. He caused several of 
these temples to be erected in 
various parts of the Republic, 
so that those who would seek 
knowledge could worship at 
this goddess’s shrine. 

We stayed just long enough 
to invoke a blessing on our 
labours, and then proceeded 
slowly down the broad steps 
and across the short inter- 
vening space to the real object 
of our visit, a map of Guatemala 
built in relief on the ground. 
This map, the work of a well- 
known Guatemalan engineer, 
Dr Francisco Vela, was 1300 
Square metres in area, with a 
horizontal scale of 1 in 10,000 
and a vertical scale of 1 
in 2000. The map*{was ‘of 
particular value to us, for, 
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standing on the little wooden 
bridge which spanned it, we 
could examine those twining 
valleys, look down on to the 
vast mountain ranges, and gaze 
upon our future journey in 
miniature ; but, of course, look- 
ing more formidable than it 
really was, for the vertical 
scale, being five times the 
horizontal, the valleys were 
five times as steep as Nature 
herself had made them. We 
could, however, trace out that 
hot dusty trail over the moun- 
tain passes, and down into the 
wild country behind where those 
seven gods stand. 

It was all there, cleverly 
moulded: the far-flung wilder- 
ness of Petén, the puckered 
face of the Andes, and the two 
crystal oceans—a work which 
represented years of skilfulfand 
patient labour. 

Most of us at least admire, 
if we do not actually envy 
others, those attributes in which 
we ourselves appear to be 
lacking. In our early days, 
perhaps physical strength and 
wealth, and later maybe fame 
or learning. Cabrera, a pure 
Indian by birth, was no ex- 
ception. He admired the 
learned, but also feared them. 
Apparently Francisco Vela, be- 
ing one of the intelligentsia of 
the republic, had either political 
aspirations or at least political 
opinions which conflicted with 
those of Cabrera—I would like 
to nickname him ‘The Red 
President’; it is fully justi- 
fied, in view of the endless 
atrocities he enacted. How- 
ever this may be, Vela was 
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thrown into prison before his 
map was finished. Some years 
afterwards Cabrera offered him 
his freedom if he would com- 
plete the map, to which Vela 
readily agreed; but as soon 
as it was finished the Red 
President cast him back to 
prison again—at least so the 
story goes. 

With the geographical situa- 
tion fresh in our minds, the 
next day Halden and I started 
by train on the same route 
previously taken for the Mexi- 
can frontier, but about half- 
way there, at a place called 
Mulua, we forsook the railway 
in favour of a motor-car, in 
which we began the long con- 
tinuous climb to the second 
largest city of the Republic, 
Quetzalatenango, situated at 
an altitude of some 7500 feet. 

Valdo, as previously stated, 
was now in Salvador, but we 
had with us a German baron 
who knew this part of the 
country well and, what was 
equally important, the habits 
and something of the nature 
of those various tribes of 
Indians which we should en- 
counter. 

The baron was a cheery 
fellow, resident in Guatemala 
city. He was the younger scion 
of a noble house. There had, 
from what I could gather, been 
a mésalliance or a faux pas of 
some sort in his youth, and so 
the family let him go or even 
perhaps assisted his departure, 
and he, wise fellow that he 
was, took to his adopted coun- 
try with something like affec- 
tion. Once a man goes “um 
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die ecke ’—round the corner 
—as they often call it in 
Germany, he usually stops there. 
And why not? When the 
home ties snap, there is noth- 
ing to keep you to this cold 
and grey climate. If your 
claim on human sympathy has 
been filched or forfeited, never 
forgo your claim on sunlight. 
It is every man’s heritage, and 
perhaps the greatest of all. 

Winding through the wooded 
lands, we sensed at first little 
of the massiveness and majesty 
whieh awaited us higher up, 
but proceeded slowly through 
a train of tortuous villages, 
which afforded no more incident 
than perhaps an occasional 
puncture on the sharp and 
jagged stones, chips of that 
great mountain barrier. The 
Indian peasants would then 
quickly gather round and 
spread the news that we were 
looking for oil, and the usual 
ragged-looking mongrel would 
just as we were leaving push 
his way to the front with 
excited gestures, urging us to 
examine a piece of asphalt, 
which he declared was plentiful 
in the district. 

“ Sefiores, Aliquitran, Aliqui- 
tran——”’ It was not, how- 
ever, aliquitran, but mountain 
glass, obsidian, and so with 
one or two backfires and a 
nasty jerk, we pulled out of 
the village, leaving behind us 
those amazed and disappointed 
ragamuffins. 

Presently the villages grew 
less frequent, and we ran into 
the bottom of a deep gorge at 
the foot of a mountain pass: 
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the hot and dusty trail which 
we had seen in miniature on 
the map was now before us in 
all its immensity. There was 
nothing playful here as in 
little Salvador: no sugar-loaf 
hills and toy valleys, no phan- 
tom land where gnomes could 
play and fairies join the elfish 
dance, but something awe- 
inspiring as we climbed for 
hours along the precipitous 
edge of this upper-sided planet. 

The hard weather-beaten face 
of these giant rocks, with that 
black steely glint of time’s 
rough usage, rose perpendicu- 
larly on either side, until it 
met a vaulted dome of deep 
blue sky above. Just a roughly 
hewn ledge, cut out of the solid 
rock, that was our road, be- 
tween a cold sunless wall and 
a sheer drop, both leading to 
eternity. Sharp twists, hairpin 
bends, flirting with death at 
every corner, suddenly the toot 
of a motor’s horn—we must 
take the outer side; you keep 
to the right in this country— 
then a dead stop, a straggling 
bullock - waggon had to be 
negotiated, and now on again. 
It was getting lighter; that 
dark gorge, cafion, ravine, call 
it what you will, was past, and 
we were emerging on to the 
plateau, where until 1524 stood 
the town of Xelahuh, the capital 
of the ancient Quiché kingdom, 
and now Guatemala’s second 
city, known as Quetzalatenango. 

Quetzalatenango was de- 
Stroyed by earthquake and the 
Stupendous eruption of Santa 
Maria in 1902—an eruption 
which tore a strip of 7000 feet 
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of rock out of the mountain- 
side. 

We were now amongst an- 
other race of Indians, the 
Quiché. Guatemala city stands 
on Pakoman territory, whilst 
on the coast lands the language 
is usually South American 
Spanish. 

Towards evening we arrived ; 
the streets began to close in 
around us, and we soon rode 
slowly across the noble plaza 
to our hotel. It was positively 
cold. We had risen some 6000 
feet above our starting-point 
at Mulua. After a meal and a 
rest the baron took me to the 
German club. The Germans 
have dug their toes into this 
country. The best club in 
Guatemala city was also Ger- 
man, and in this city it was 
the only foreign club. Many 
of the largest and finest coffee 
estates in the republic are 
German, perfectly organised, 
and lighted by electricity. I 
wandered through the spacious 
rooms, looking at the portraits 
of Hindenburg and Ludendorff. 

“What!” I exclaimed. 
“And the Kaiser, too? But 
Germany has no Kaiser now!” 

“No,” retorted the baron ; 
“it’s got a saddler, but we 
don’t recognise him.” 

“Well,” I reflected, “ what- 
ever may be the merits of 
Socialism, there’s very little 
of it among colonists. They 
seem to want a living bond 
which binds them to what, be 
it mother country or father- 
land, they still call home.” 

In the early morning we 
slipped quietly out of the town, 
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and were quickly among the 
lonely wastes: huge precipices, 
immense and deep-cut valleys, 
a stupendous wilderness of rock 
folded and contorted by earth 
movements in former geologi- 
cal eras, patches of sedimentary 
nestling among this tangled 
complex, but far too disturbed 
for oil structures even if other- 
wise suitable. And then con- 
sider the transportation of 
machinery over that 7000-feet 
scarp, or was the Suchiate 
River navigable, and if so, 
for what seasons of the year ? 
One moment perhaps a rushing 
torrent, and the next a sluggish 
stream fit only for alligators 
and a few Chuj Indians to 
wallow in. Soran my thoughts, 
which, however, like the rocks, 
were much disturbed, for the 
track was atrocious and the 
chauffeur, of course, went much 
too fast. It appears to be the 
nature of the beast. Suddenly 
all brakes on—a jar which 
nearly lifted us out, and a 
dead stop. 

“Sorry, I thought the road 
went straight on,” he apolo- 
gised. 

Well, it didn’t. It turned 
round at an acute angle, and 
had he continued thinking for 
a few seconds longer, we should 
all have gone headlong down a 
3000-feet precipice. 

Is it worth risking human 
life to save an hour on a day’s 
journey, and especially when 
we must presently amble along 
on mules for days? However, 
I suppose there is some virus 
in a chauffeur’s blood which 
demands speed. 
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We rose to 9500 feet, and at 
dusk completed the sixty miles 
by bumping over the rough 
roads into the city of Huehue- 
tenango, which in the local 
Indian dialect known as Mame 
means ‘the city of the 
Ancients,” a town of some 
15,000 inhabitants, situated in 
a fertile upland country at 
an altitude of about 4000 feet. 
Coffee, cocoa, European and 
tropical fruits, but oil—no hay 
—there is none. This was as 
far as a car could go, and so 
the next morning we were 
jogging along on mules again 
over the rough track, and soon 
struck the neighbouring town 
of Chiantla, mainly inhabited 
by Indians. Chiantla was for 
a long time the headquarters 
of a successful Dominican mis- 
sion, which thrived on the 
gifts of pilgrims and the revenue 
of silver mines owned by the 
monks, but it was secularised 
in 1873, and the mines were 
since abandoned. The little 
town of Rosario—and then we 
rose away up over the highest 
mountain pass in this part of 
the country, 12,000 feet, a 
great climb. We had to walk; 
the mules could not stand the 
fatigue in this rarefied atmos- 
phere, and we ourselves moved 
with no sprightly gait. At the 
top, gasping and panting, we 
were glad to take a rest. 
Stimulants and a little reflec- 
tion were necessary. What 
vastness surrounded us! Two 
peaks still towered above us— 
one on either side. What a 
privilege to lie cradled in the 
lap of this immensity. But 
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we could not tarry. Our re- 
flections must be as short as 
our breath. We now started 
on the descent down the deep 
valley, which presently became 
rich in dense undergrowth, no 
doubt the woolly home of many 
a poisonous reptile. Here and 
there a rock jutted out of 
this luxurious matting, which 
Halden examined and sampled. 
I didn’t like this great long 
stretching valley: it depressed 
me. It seemed to be at the 
back of the world. I felt it 
should abound with dinosaur 
and mammoth reptilia; but 
no, perhaps an _ occasional 
Indian, that was all. Some- 
times a glimpse of smoke lazily 
making its way skywards: a 
little Indian encampment. Then 
suddenly a beating of drums, 
well staccatoed, definite, clear, 
precise, and silence again. A 
distant echo: no, it was no 
echo, but repetition by the 
Indians in the next encamp- 
ment. The news of our arrival 
was being heralded to all and 
sundry. I looked at the baron. 

“What are these Indians 
like?” I asked. 

“ Apparently servile, but in 
reality treacherous and cruel.” 

“Would you call them dan- 
gerous ? ” 

“Not if we keep together, 
but if they caught one of us 
alone they would probably kill.” 

“But why ? ” I persisted. 

“Oh, robbery,” the baron 
replied, “‘and because they 
think we are Spaniards, avowed 
enemies, who destroyed their 
ancient civilisation. In any 
case, we are white men come 
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to disturb a peaceful existence 
and to take the wealth of 
their country. They do not 
want the mineral wealth which 
lies hidden beneath the ground, 
and less still do they want the 
hard work which will be neces- 
sary to acquire it. We are 
intruders, to be plundered if 
possible, and murdered if neces- 
sary.” 

We all kept close together, 
and shortly afterwards passed 
through the village of Todos 
Santos—All Saints; if these 
creatures were saints, what 
would devils be like, I thought ? 
These Indians gave me furiously 
to think. However, we reached 
St Martin without trouble of 
any kind. 

A little room was allotted to 
us with a stone floor, four mud 
walls, and a roof of roughly 
hewn rafters, which could easily 
be inhabited by snakes. It 
was otherwise full of emptiness. 
We pulled in all our belongings, 
saw to the mules, and on the 
baron’s advice secured the door 
firmly. 

“These Indians seem tame 
enough,” I commented. 

_ “8o does a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing,” the baron replied. 
“‘ They are adepts at ‘ seeming,’ 
believe me.” 

We left the Mame country, 
and travelled through Jacalte- 
nango, where the Jacaltece lan- 
guage is spoken, a most tire- 
some country, very trying for 
the mules, like a series of 
hog-backs. Finally we arrived 
at Newton, about fifteen miles 
from Mexico. You could see 
the frontier there in the dis- 
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tance, at the bottom of the 
valley. We were now amongst 
the Chuj Indians, who spoke 
that language. 

As is the custom on arrival 
at Newton, we visited the 
Commandante to report our- 
selves and invite his assistance. 
His office was situated on the 
south side of a kind of large 
square. No, it was not a plaza. 
I must not dare to dignify it 
by that name, lest all those 
elegant quadrangular places in 
the different cities of Latin 
America should turn oval with 
indignation. The Command- 


ante was not in, but an abode 
was assigned to us on the 
opposite side of the square to 
his building. At the left end 
of this muddy square was a 
church, whilst the right end 
was formed merely by the 


rough unkempt bush. 

About half an hour later an 
Indian messenger hurried over 
to inform us that the Com- 
mandante had arrived, and 
would receive us. All firearms 
and weapons must be left 
behind in our quarters. No 
stranger must enter the pres- 
ence of the Commandante 
armed. 

Now I had no objection 
whatever to going without my 
automatic, but a very strong 
objection to leaving it behind, 
so I hid it in my trousers and 
proceeded to the interview, 
which passed off peacefully ; 
but we still felt uneasy in 
that village, for there was no 
doubt our presence was un- 
welcome. 

Just before darkness set in 
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we were standing at the door 
of our hut when a religious 
procession seemed to be head- 
ing straight for us. We grouped 
together and watched intently. 
The gorge began to rise in 
me. Were they going to at- 
tempt to force their stupid 
paraphernalia on wus, or was 
it merely one of those cere- 
monies intended to impress 
and thereby subjugate the 
people? If the latter, why 
were they heading our way, 
for beyond ourselves the square 
was practically empty. Slowly 
they advanced, headed by an 
anzmic-looking priest swinging 
something which I felt, al- 
though perhaps quite errone- 
ously, would have a Greek 
name, and followed by the 
lesser lights, acolytes, or what- 
ever they were termed, walking 
in pairs. Clad in thick, black, 
unhygienic garments, with their 
flat chests and graveyard faces, 
I could easily visualise the 
horrors of the inquisition. Such 
mentalities, given the power, 
would, I felt, be capable of 
anything except humanity. A 
march of marionettes, puppets 
on parade. Surely, I mused, 
no god or being who claimed 
omniscience could possibly pos- 
sess such a warped intellect as 
to demand this melancholy 
mummery for his adoration ? 
They were getting so close 
we felt sure that they must be 
heading for us, when suddenly 
they turned off sharply to the 
right. We experienced a feeling 
of relief, and, barricading the 
door, turned in for the night, 
one of our men sleeping across 
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that gloomy portal to prevent 
unwelcome strangers visiting 
us unawares. That we were 
unpopular we knew, although 
there was nothing definite to 
show it. A_ restless night, 
sleeping, so to speak, with one 
ear and one eye open, a night 
of irritation to mind and body, 
for the place was verminous, 
and we welcomed the morning 
light. At an early hour we 
started off. We were now on 
the return journey. It was one 
of those days with a cloudless 
sky and a sun blazing down 
into the valleys, raising the 
temperature to over 100° in 
the shade. Up and down that 
humpbacked road, hogging 
over mountains and sagging 
through valleys, only to climb 
endlessly again, we had kept 
together religiously. Now down 
steep and wooded 


through 
country: Here the baron as- 
sumed charge of the muleteers, 
whilst Halden and I rode on 


some distance in front. Pres- 
ently we halted. 

“TI am going a bit farther 
on along the road to examine 
some rock which I noticed 
when we passed here last time,” 
Halden announced. “It will 
save time if I do it now.” 

“Good. I think I'll remain 
at this corner to see if I can 
catch any glimpse of the baron 
with the mules.” I stood 
there scanning the forest track, 
which from that distance could 
just be recognised by one or 
two open spaces. 

“What on earth could have 
happened?” I thought. “He 
must be having trouble with 
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the pack-mules.”’ Then I saw 
a few specks flit across 
an open space and disappear. 
“Heavens, it will be another 
three-quarters of an hour before 
they can reach me.”’ I tethered 
Halden’s mule and mine where 
they could graze, and sat down 
by the side of the road, but it 
was a bad business this delay, 
for we ought to be off the road 
before nightfall. It was now 
noon, and we had a great dis- 
tance to travel. The perspira- 
tion was streaming off me, and 
the two mules were steaming. 
I would like to have slept, 
but that’s the curse of it. So 
long as you keep going you 
can keep going, but as soon 
as you stop and lie down, why, 
then, you feel sleepy at once. 
Yet I had to stay with our 
two mules because Halden, I 
knew, had gone into the woods 
a little farther along round 
the bend in the road to follow 
up and examine the bed of a 
mountain stream. He didn’t 
expect to find indications of 
oil, but hoped for rock ex- 
posures which would give him 
a clue to the strata and nature 
of the formation in this neigh- 
bourhood, which data he had 
been carefully tabulating and 
correlating throughout the 
journey. Nevertheless I didn’t 
like the idea of his going alone, 
and cautioned him not to stray 
too far, so I sat there anxious 
and alert, a very fatiguing 
attitude of mind. If only the 
baron would arrive, one of us 
might then go along, hail 
Halden, and join him. I looked 
at my watch. Halden had 
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been gone nearly half an hour. 
Why, he ought to have been 
back long ago. I paced up 
and down the road expectantly. 
I felt peevish and annoyed. 
Anything might happen to him 
alone there in those woods. 
Why hadn’t he waited until 
the baron arrived? I could 
then have accompanied him. 
Those confounded Indians, if 
they found him, would cer- 
tainly pounce on him. They 
were as stealthy as cats, and 
his white sun helmet to them 
was a proof positive of wealth. 
I walked about a hundred 
yards to the bend in the'road, 
turning round every now and 
then to keep my eye on the 
mules. A stray Indian happen- 
ing along that way could do 
with one of those mules, I knew. 
I eagerly scanned that piece of 
road, but it was quite short, 
and ended in another bend. 
I daren’t go any farther, so 
back to the mules I went. 
There was nobody in sight 
either way. My anxiety in- 
creased. I was cursing the 
fate which had split up our 
party like this, when suddenly 
in the distance I heard a cry ; 
but it was only a bird. Curse 
it! I could render no assist- 
ance, and felt sure something 
was happening, although prob- 
ably it was merely apprehen- 
siveness I told myself. Then 
another cry. Ah, that was a 
human voice, but maddeningly 
indistinct. 

“Yes!” I shouted. 
here. Who is it?” 

At last I heard my name. 
It was Halden in a state of 
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distress. I ran like mad along 
the road to the bend. There 
he was walking as fast as his 
years would allow. He saw me. 

“They're after me!” he 
shouted. ‘“They’ve gone to 
get their cutlasses.” 

** Who ? ”’ I cried. 

“The two Indians. They 
have been shadowing me all 
the time.” 

“Cowardly swine. They 
won't attack a man unless 
they are armed and can take 
him unawares,” I murmured. 

Halden joined me, and to- 
gether we walked back to the 
mules. 

“Thank the Lord you're 
safe; that’s all that matters,” 
I said fervently. 

“Yes, but they are lying in 
wait for me now higher up the 
road. They know which way 
I’m travelling all right, but 
think I am alone.” 

“Good. Well, you aren’t,” 
I chuckled, “and we won’t 
disappoint them. Why, look! 
there’s the baron and the mule- 
teers. Thank heaven! It’s 
been the very devil sitting 
waiting and wondering. Now 
I know it’s true that those 
who wait serve.” 

Halden smiled. We told the 
baron the state of affairs. 

“Well, you remember I 
warned you the schwein were 
treacherous. However, if they 
start to be funny, we will give 
them a hot reception; but 
don’t forget, don’t shoot except 
as a last extremity, because 
should we kill one of these 
lice, we shall be lucky if we 
get out of this country alive. 
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There are no police here, and 
the place is lousy with Indians. 
They can ride much faster on 
their fresh horses than we can 
on our tired mules. Moreover, 
there’s only one road, and their 
drums would circulate the news 
for miles.” 

So we all three rode in front 
in solid phalanx, with the 
muleteers and mules behind. 
Sure enough, there were the 
Indians hiding close to the 
road behind some trees with 
their cutlasses all in readiness, 
awaiting the arrival of what 
they hoped would be the un- 
suspecting and  defenceless 
Halden, when they would 
attack him from behind. 
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“Shall we hide our fire- 
arms or show them ? ”’ queried 
Halden. 

“* Let’s show them,” I urged, 
and so we kept our revol- 
vers and automatics in our 
hands. 

The two Indians came for- 
ward especially to greet us 
with the usual servile obeisance, 
but with a sheepish and guilty 
smile on their cruel faces. The 
dice were too heavily loaded in 
our favour. I think it was 
wise to have shown those 
firearms. The Indians didn’t 
like the look of things, and 
wasn’t it Napoleon who said— 

“In battle it’s the eye that’s 
first overcome.” 
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A tapping, but no reply, so 
I walked straight into the 
patio. It was large, as most 
of them are in the principal 
boarding-houses of Guatemala 
city. People were just be- 
ginning to stir after the mid-day 
siesta, having roused themselves 
from the sacred domain of 
slumber to partake of tea on 
the patio gallery. 

This patio was oblong, with 
numerous rooms leading off it, 
and adorned with large plants, 
behind one of which I stood 
and waited for my victim. 
Presently I saw him dart out 
of a room on his way to the 
bath. I quickly changed my 
position to intercept him— 
my friend, the commercial 
traveller. 

“* Aha, I have come for you!” 


I chuckled ; and tapping him 
lightly on the shoulder in- 
formed him that I was off to 
Mosquitia in a few days. 

Armed with a big sponge, 
towel, and other ablutionary 
accessories, he stood there the 
picture of embarrassment. 

** No, no,” he spluttered. “‘I 
have fixed it with Manchester. 
I don’t have to visit that 
coast. They agreed that the 
towns along there were too 
small to make it worth while, 
and then my—er—wife, she 
doesn’t wish me to go. Says 
it’s too dangerous, and you 
know it is.” 

Funny how a man who has 
a task to perform which he 
considers risky invariably uses 
his wife ac an excuse to get 
out of it. That’s where I’m 
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so handicapped, I felt: 
wife, no excuse. 

“ Right,” I muttered, and 
prepared to go. 

“Stay, stay and have some 
tea,” he urged. 

But I was interested in him 
only so long as I believed he 
was going to peddle Manchester 
along those Carribean shores. 
A German under similar cir- 
cumstances would, I knew by 
experience, have done much 
more. He'd have travelled 
down that coast, found out 
exactly the things the people 
wanted, and prevailed on his 
factories at home to‘ make 
them. 

Some little time ago our 
colonial outfitters here in Eng- 
land were quite hopeless. They 
laboured under the delusion 
that a suit which fitted like a 
sack must be comfortable. 
Moreover, the suit must be of 
white drill and have a high 
stand-up collar of the same 
material: in fact a military 
uniform, without either the 
buttons or the trappings. It 
used to puzzle me mightily 
why, because a man was going 
to the tropics, he must be 
dressed like a soldier who had 
just been drummed out of his 
regiment. 

However, weak tea was in 
my opinion a poor substitute 
for British grit, and, needless 
to say, I took my departure. 

A few days later I was 
seated in the train again for 
Puerto Barrios.. At one end 
of the carriage, which was a 
sort of saloon corridor, a young 
man reclined on a sofa bed— 
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the young friend of the archex- 
ologist whom I have previously 
mentioned. He was returning 
to England suffering intensely 
from terrible boils: no disease, 
just poverty of blood caused 
by lack of nourishment. Like 
myself, he didn’t find the food 
of the country palatable, so 
ate little or nothing—a few 
tinned meats and artificial 
foods, victuals without vita- 
mins, a disastrous policy, es- 
pecially on exhausting journeys 
in enervating climates. 

As hitherto, on arrival at 
Puerto Barrios I inspected the 
craft I was to travel in. Ah! 
that was better, sails perhaps. 
They didn’t interest me. They 
never seemed to suit the wind, 
or vice versa. I don’t know 
which is to blame, but a good 
powerful motor—that gave me 
confidence. It was only a 
100-ton lugger, less than half 
the size of the Molinero, but 
manned by a Spanish captain 
and a crew of negroes who had 
evidently been to sea before. 

We slipped away quietly into 
the night, smooth as a duck 
pond, no wind, no sails, motor 
only, and tooting away merrily 
as if it meant it. Then a 
breeze and a few light sails to 
steady her. The morning light 
brought us to Puerto Cortes. 

I was to meet Chatsworth 
at Tela, the next port round 
the coast, at which he had 
landed a few days previously 
from a New York liner. 

‘““Thanks,” I said to the 
mate as I stepped off the 
lugger. “I won’t tempt Provi- 
dence any further. I'll travel 
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overland to Tela by the little 
fruit railway,” and prepared 
to have all my packing-cases 
and gear shifted on to the 
wharf, when— 

“‘ Be a sport, sah,” cried the 
big negro, ‘and come along 
wid us to Tela. The journey 
ober land wid all dem t’ings, 
sah, too much bad,”’ and rolling 
his big eyes in horror at the 
idea of travelling by land at 
all. ‘“‘ Nobahdy here,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ got de money to buy 
dem t’ings.”’ 

Damn it, the fellow thinks 
I’m a commercial traveller ! 

“That’s not to sell,” I said 
hastily and with some annoy- 
ance. “I am making a long 
journey, and those goods are 
for my consumption,” I vouch- 
safed. 

“Oh, Gahd, you got con- 
sumption, sah, oh Gahd! ” 

“Oh, keep the damn things 
on the ship,” I gasped in des- 
peration. “I'll go round with 
you fellows.” 

It seemed easier to travel 
along with them than to explain 
anything to them. 

Having settled this knotty 
point, I just slipped along to 
get my passport viséd by the 
British Consul, a courtesy one 
owes to consuls, and then I 
could never tell when I might 
want his assistance. 

I told him I was going to 
Mosquitia to explore for oil. 
He made no comment beyond 
wishing me a safe and successful 
journey, and telling me to 
visit him when passing through 
Puerto Cortes on the return 
journey. I went back to the 
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ship, and we started off almost 
immediately. 

* Will it be calm ? ” I asked 
the loquacious mate as we 
puffed away steadily. 

““In de harbour, yes, sah,” 
and showed his strong white 
teeth, which had been nourished 
by chewing cane. “ But out- 
side, round de point—a leedle 
bit— so to speak——” and 
curved his hand horribly. 

A hot sunny morning, but 
with what sailors call a strong 
fresh breeze, and scudding, 
fleecy, white clouds, which gave 
the sea a pale blue, almost 
transparent tint. Wished I 
had gone by land, but it was 
too late. 

“* Why, where’s the captain?”’ 
I suddenly demanded. 

‘“* De skippah ; oh, he plenty 
busy in Puerto Cortes.” 

So we had shed our skipper. 
However, I didn’t care; the 
mate seemed to know his busi- 
ness. Then we rounded the 
lighthouse and out into the 
open. Instantly we started 
tossing right into the teeth of 
a head sea. I felt—oh! But 
never mind; if you don’t 
know the feeling, it’s no good 
telling you about it, and if 
you do, it isn’t necessary. 

The waves lopped over the 
bow of the lugger like an 
athlete taking hurdles, and 
swished across the deck. 

“Better go down in the 
engine-room, sah. De wabes 
float you,” drawled the mate. 

*That’s just what I was 
thinking they would do.” So 
I departed below, but very 
indignant that nature had not 
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provided me with a decent pair 
of sea legs. 

I lay down in the stuffy 
cabin with the engine throbbing 
and emitting gasoline fumes 
close beside me. I felt yellow, 
but the hours seemed to pass 
rapidly, I think because I was 
partly gassed. We seemed at 
last to swing round with a big 
sweep, and come to a stand- 
still in a heavy swell. The 
engine stopped—Tela. I went 
on deck. There was a strong 
sea running, and we had 
anchored some distance off the 
long pier. 

“When are we going along- 
side ? ’ I asked the mate. 

“Swell too heavy, sah; but 
well land you in our little 
boat if you like,” and he 
grinned again. 

I didn’t like, but accepted 
resignedly. 

“Yes,” I said; “ anything’s 
better than rolling about here 
all night.” 

It was a rotten trip, but we 
reached the pier in the little 
boat, and made a leap for it. 

“What about the packing- 
cases and all my gear?” I 
asked. 

** We'll land those this even- 
ing when the swell goes down,” 
they told me. 

I walked down the pier, glad 
to be on shore again, but feeling 
very cheap. I found Chats- 
worth in the bungalow which 
the fruit company here had 
kindly permitted us to occupy 
whilst we were making our 
arrangements to proceed on to 
Trujillo, the last port along 
this coast. 
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We were sitting together tak- 
ing tea and looking through the 
mosquito wiring on to those 
breezy waters and the white- 
capped waves. 

“Can’t get any sort of a 
craft to take us on to Trujillo,” 
Chatsworth announced some- 
what gloomily, and I realised 
that our journey had now 
started in earnest. 

We sat there in silence. 
Ninety miles of sea to cross 
and no boat. The fact seemed 
to destroy conversation alto- 
gether. 

Toot - toot ! Toot - toot ! 
Fainter and fainter until the 
sound was drowned in the 
distance and the sighing of 
the wind. 

“* Heavens !’’ I exclaimed as 
I jumped up and went outside 
I returned a 
few moments later, and sat 
down in lowly mood to think. 

*What’s the matter? Has 
your nerve gone already?” 
Chatsworth upbraided me. 

“No, but our luggage has,” 
I growled. ‘That was the 
lugger returning to Puerto 
Cortes with all our packing- 
cases and gear, because it’s 
too rough to land them. I’ve 
always said never trust the 
sea. It isn’t a Friday either, 
nor the thirteenth. It’s just 
merely the sea.’”’ I shook my 
fist angrily, but the sea rolled 
impotently on. 

“We must telegraph Puerto 
Cortes telling them to send our 
luggage overland. Meanwhile, 
what do you say, whilst I am 
making every effort here, to 
going along to Ceiba to see if 
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you can pick up some sort of a 
craft there,” suggested Chats- 
worth. 

The next day I started, 
travelling by the little narrow- 
gauge fruit line, and reached 
Ceiba in the evening. I stayed 
forty-eight hours at this coast 
town, but there was no kind 
of a craft ready and willing 
to take us to Trujillo, so I 
returned to Chatsworth at 
Tela. 

He greeted me cheerily. 

““T’ve fixed it with the man- 
ager of the fruit company. 
He will lend us his powerful 
launch.” 

** Splendid!’’ I cried. ‘“‘ When 
do we start?” 

“When our luggage arrives,” 
he said dryly. “It appears 
the clerk in Puerto Cortes 
has made a mistake. He sent 
it half-way up the line to 
await our arrival, so it’s sitting 
in the bush. I wire and go 
down to the station every day 
to receive it. I’m going now. 
Coming ? ” 

There was no luggage at 
the station for us, and we 
turned away desponding, took 
a walk on the pier, and there 
it was. It had just arrived by 
sea. The sea again, I noted. 
Later on the following evening 
we started, and reached Tru- 
jillo at daybreak after a com- 
paratively smooth voyage. 
Valdo, who had at our request 
come overland from Salvador, 
was there to meet us. We 
were still the guests of the 
fruit company at their large 
centre about two miles from 
Trujillo, but paid a visit to 
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the town to make a few pur- 
chases, and secure more visés 
so that everything should be 
in order. A picturesque little 
historical city of some 4000 or 
5000 inhabitants, with a fine 
natural harbour, which some- 
where in the dim past, about 
the fifteenth century, had shel- 
tered a whole Spanish naval 
squadron. Later in the seven- 
teenth century it was fre- 
quently raided by buccaneers, 
and I do not doubt that 
frowning little fortress could 
tell many a bloodthirsty yarn. 

Early one morning a few 
days later two petrol trolleys 
stood outside the door of our 
bungalow, one for ourselves 
and the other for our luggage. 
We travelled swiftly for some 
fifteen miles along the coast 
to the end of the fruit com- 
pany’s line. They had, as a 
matter of fact, pushed their 
railway a little farther still 
into the great beyond, but 
that was as far as they could 
push us. This was in truth 
“‘where the pavement ends,” 
and we were now about to 
sever the last link with civilisa- 
tion. Our mules were there 
waiting for us. We had taken 
the precaution to send them 
on beforehand in charge of 
Valdo. Tendering our earnest 
thanks to the last local repre- 
sentative of that great com- 
pany which had so often assisted 
us, we started down the deep 
declivity to the sea-shore. A 
dazzling white stretch of sand 
greeted us, and we rode along 
on the edge of the ocean, 
where the blue waters licked 
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and tongued at the feet of our 
animals. 

The new construction work 
ended with the engineers’ cranes 
which now towered above us, 
and slowly faded into the dis- 
tance as we plodded our way 
through the heavy sand. That 
night we came to rest in a 
surveyor’s encampment. I 
think he was quite pleased to 
have visitors out there in that 
isolated spot, and tracing that 
thin imaginary line where one 
day a railway would run. 

All this coast is inhabited by 
Caribs, a nice race of people, 
the vigorous descendants of 
the Caribs of St Vincent, one 
of the Windward Islands, who, 
to the number of 5000, were 
deported in 1796 by the Eng- 
lish and landed at Roatan, 
the principal island of the bay 
island group which lie about 
forty miles off this coast of 
Honduras. They are still proud 
of their British origin. Some 
of the principal islanders have 
made petitions urging that 
Britain should retain these 
islands as a protectorate, but 
without success. So _ living 
under Honduranian laws and 
the economic pressure which 
is brought to bear on them, 
these people, once British, are 
gradually being forced to give 
up their birthright. On the 
coast of Honduras they have 
mixed with the Indians, and 
are there known as the black 
Carib. Amphibious creatures. 
The men live most of their 
lives among the breakers fishing 
and swimming, at which they 
are adepts, whilst the women 
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tend the huts. They profess 
Roman Catholicism, but really 
sun and sea are their gods—a 
manly people. 

We stopped the next day for 
a few minutes at one of their 
little settlements on the fringe 
of those sandy shores, and 
nestling amongst the trees. 
The people collected round us. 

“Are you English?” said 
a pretty Carib girl, addressing 
me. 

“Why, sure,” I 
“And you?” 

*O’ cos, I English girrl,” 
she answered proudly. ‘“ You 
come from great city ? ” 

“Yes, I come from Guate- 
mala city.” 

“Oh, Lahd! 
Oh, God!” 

She had never seen any city, 
not even Trujillo, and Guate- 
mala city would be the greatest 
city she had ever heard of, the 
greatest city in her world. I 
placed some beads round her 
neck and pronounced her queen 
of Mosquitia, which afforded 
the people much amusement 
and her delirious joy. Rather 
a pretty title, I thought, but 
there’s something wistful, nay 
more, mysterious, about this 
primitive patriotism. It makes 
one think that ‘ British ’” must 
be an indelible pigment with 
which the soul of every Briton 
is tattooed at birth. We jour- 
neyed on to Iriona, the prin- 
cipal village of this district, 
consisting of a commandante 
and about eighty inhabitants, 
just a collection of a dozen huts 
and one small two-storey bunga- 
low, which served as office 
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and habitation for the com- 
mandante, with whom we 
lunched, we providing the food 
and he the invitation, for this 
community was in a condition 
bordering on starvation. There 
was practically no food in this 
part of the country. This was 
positively the last community 
possessing a commandante ; in 
fact, the last semblance to an 
ordered world. 

Another four hours along 
the coast and we ambled wearily 
into a little Indian community 
by the side of the broad and 
swift waters of the black river. 
In the morning we had to 
cross it in the usual fashion, 
close to where it meets the 
sea, by seating ourselves in a 
dug-out canoe and holding on 
to our mules, one swimming 
on each side. It was a hard 
swim for them in the swift 
current. However, we arrived 
without mishap on the other 
bank, and continued our jour- 
ney over the glittering sand. 
In order to avoid taking the 
packing-cases across the mouths 
of numerous coastal rivers in 
this vicinity, our Roatan guide 
now suggested that he should 
conduct us by a_ short-cut 
through certain lagoons, which 
lay a few miles in the interior, 
whilst Valdo would carry on 
along the coast with the mules 
and meet us later at a pre- 
scribed point. We agreed to 
this and started inland, and 
Roatan, as we now nicknamed 
him, after his island home, 
obtained the necessary canoes 
from the natives in which to 
cross the lagoons. What dismal 
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places lagoons are — nature's 
cesspools, into which all waste 
products drain and lie stag- 
nant. We started off keeping 
close to the banks, and be- 
tween the entanglement of trees 
could see the little Indian 
settlements, the inhabitants of 
which were practically naked. 
It seemed incredible to think 
that even the natives could 
endure the torment of insects 
that would attack them at 
night. A lone spot with nothing 
to recommend it. We had 
divided ourselves and gear be- 
tween the two canoes, and 
were now well on our journey 
along the lagoon, when Chats- 
worth and I began to look at 
each other somewhat uneasily. 
Our canoe seemed to be getting 
lower in the water ; it was un- 
doubtedly leaking. We hailed 
our other canoe, and unloaded 
a few more things into that 
one. Then we baled ours 
dry ; but it was no good. The 
water began to dribble in again 
slowly and almost impercept- 
ibly, but nevertheless steadily, 
till the gunwale was only a 
few inches above the lagoon. 
The absurdity of the situation 
raised my ire, and I let fly 
at the fates which had brought 
us to this impasse. 

“Vituperation is no argu- 
ment,’’ Chatsworth snapped. 

“No, perhaps not,” I re- 
torted, ‘‘ but it’s a relief.” 

The question was, what were 
we to do? We thought of 
paddling quickly to the bank, 
climbing through the _ trees, 
and dossing down for the night 
among those half-naked and 
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primitive creatures in their 
Swampy and tangled home; 
but it looked precious unin- 
viting, and then what sort of 
a reception should we get? 
On the other hand, there was 
little doubt that in the course 
of the next ten minutes this 
problem would solve itself. We 
should merely sink ignomini- 
ously beneath the muddy waters 
of the lagoon. Discussing the 
situation with perfect equan- 
imity, we decided on logical 
grounds that it was better to 
get the Indians to assist us 
before we had lost everything 
than afterwards; but’ when 
logic dictates one thing and 
instinct another, it is usually 
better to follow the latter, and 
so we did nothing. Nature 
seemed to be utterly callous 
concerning our fate. The sun 
shone out of a clear blue sky ; 
tiny wavelets rippled over the 
otherwise stolid face of the 
lagoon ; and the hideous trees 
growing out of the mire swayed 
lazily and nastily in the gentle 
breeze. Time itself seemed to 
pause for a moment and look 
askance at us, believing that 
we, like Canute, were calmly 
sitting there defying the waters 
to rise, when suddenly a big 
canoe with a sail came bearing 
round the corner. We hailed 
her frantically. She hauled 
down her sail and came along- 
side us. We bargained with 
the coal-black occupants, who 
quickly transferred us, bag and 
baggage, to their much larger 
craft, and some two hours 
later arrived safely at the end 
of these lagoons. 
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After waiting what seemed 
to be an interminable period, 
Valdo arrived with the animals, 
and we rode through the wilder- 
ness to the coast and along 
those sandy shores until night 
fell. We were now within a 
mile of Brewer’s Lagoon, a 
large stretch of water, some 
eight miles across and twenty 
miles long. An English-speak- 
ing native, the only occupant 
here, offered us his hut, but 
we preferred to pitch our tent 
on the shore. A meal, and 
then into our camp beds, with 
a wonderful starry firmament 
above and a gentle zephyr to 
fan us to sleep. I don’t think 
I shall ever forget that night. 
My bed happened to be full of 
ants, fleas, sand-flies, and mos- 


quitoes. About four o’clock I 
crept out of the tent. Chats- 
worth shouted to me. I paid 


no heed, but wandered on 
down to the shore and sat in 


the ocean. My body was on 
fire with irritation. Chats- 
worth followed me. He was 


suffering too, but not so badly. 
He had some of the varieties, 
but not all of them. The cur- 
rents round here were very 
dangerous, and the sea was 
full of sharks. I, however, 
cared for nothing but to bathe 
my tortured skin, and so we 
sat there in the sea until the 
first glimpse of dawn. Then 
the sun rose, and the pest of 
insects disappeared. 

Brewer’s Lagoon is separated 
from the sea by a long sand-bar, 
about half a mile wide and 
some fifteen to twenty miles 
long, with two outlets to the 
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sea, one of which was exactly 
opposite us, a swift broad 
water. We decided to explore 
a few miles of that sand-bar, 
and swam our mules across 
the outlet, whilst as before we 
paddled ourselves over in 
canoes, holding on to the ani- 
mals by the leading string. 
It was a somewhat perilous 
journey, but it had to be done. 
Riding along the sand-bar we 
noticed the mark of what in 
civilisation would probably 
have been taken for a cater- 
pillar tractor, but which here 
in this lonely spot must have 
been a monster turtle. A 
little farther on we saw some- 
thing black and oily floating 
on the water. Our spirits 
rose. At last, perhaps, our 
efforts were to meet with suc- 
cess, but even so, what about 
landing machinery and stores 
on this dangerous coast ? 
There was no harbour or refuge 
for ships between Trujillo and 
Nicaragua. Early navigators 
had found this perfectly inno- 
cent-looking coast most dan- 
gerous and difficult, screened 
as it was by breakers and a 
tremendous undercurrent for 
a hundred miles along those 
shores. They called this coast 
“The Deeps,” and named the 
country after it “‘ Honduras.” 
All this was vividly passing 
through my mind when we 
reached the spot where the 
oil was floating. Alas! it 
was only tar, which had been 
used for the seams of one or 
more of the many vessels which 
had been wrecked here. 

We now turned back, for 
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we had to cross that racing 
outlet again before nightfall. 
A few hours later another 
plunge into those swift waters, 
balancing the tiny canoe and 
the animals battling on each 
side with the heavy current. 
At times I thought we should 
lose them and ourselves, but 
we paddled away, assisting 
them as much as we could. 
The tide was going out, and 
the waters from  Brewer’s 
Lagoon were racing strongly 
through this outlet into the 
sea. 

For twenty minutes or more 
we and the animals fought 
with this sweeping tide. To 
be carried down too far meant 
certain death, for the current, 
when it reached the sea, ran 
out some distance, and then 
parallel with the coast. At 
last we gained the opposite 
shore, and rested for the night 
on the same spot as previously, 
but carefully examined our 
sleeping-bags first for ants. It 
was, however, a_ pestilential 
place. 

The next morning we were 
ready to start across the big 
lagoon, but our petrol launch, 
which we had ordered from the 
island of Roatan, had not 
arrived. We began to heckle 
our nicknamed guide as to the 
cause of this delay. Roatan 
feared it was due to the bad 
weather. Perhaps, he sug- 
gested, the small boat had 
been swamped in crossing the 
forty miles of open sea, or 
perhaps it had had to put 
back. Chatsworth and I then 
consulted together concerning 
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the advisability of waiting for 
the arrival of the petrol launch, 
or whether it would be better 
to undertake the journey into 
the interior in ordinary canoes 
with Indian paddlers. Deciding 
on the latter course, we then 
arranged for the mules to be 
sent back to Trujillo, and gave 
the muleteers a date when to 
return for us to this benighted 
spot on the edge of Brewer’s 
Lagoon. The mules had to be 
sent back, because there was 
neither food for men nor fodder 
for animals here. We had 
now burnt our boats behind 
us, so to speak, and imme- 
diately started off across the 
big lagoon in canoes, which 
Roatan had procured from the 
natives for us. 

A breeze was blowing, and 
we put up a sail, but the 


danger of sticking in the mud 
was ever present, for the lagoon 
was very shallow in places. 
About a mile away across 
the lagoon to our right was 
Cannon Island, so named by 
an Englishman who had long 


since taken possession, and 
vowed he would defend it 
against all-comers. He had 
obtained two old cannons from 
some craft which had been 
wrecked off this coast, placed 
them in a prominent position 
looking seawards and command- 
ing the western outlet to the 
lagoon—that is, if their shot 
would have carried so far. I 
don’t exactly know how to 
describe this unsightly hump 
covered with a dense under- 
growth and a mass of spiky 
trees, but to me this island, 
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sticking out of the lagoon, 
looked like a porcupine with 
the bristles out. 

I could quite sympathise 
with this hermit’s tempera- 
ment, and being a British 
hermit, he’d naturally want 
an island home, but had I, 
I thought dreamily, decided 
to end my days on such a 
spot, I should have cut down 
that woolly covering and given 
the place a bald pate. Then 
with a little bungalow on top, 
a guitar, or perhaps even a 
gramophone, I would have 
wafted melodious sounds across 
those stagnant waters, raised 
a Union Jack on high, and 
added yet another islet to the 
Imperial possessions, if I were 
king of that island. The in- 
tense heat of the sun made us 
drowsy. I slept; at least the 
time passed rapidly, until our 
craft slid silently and softly 
on to the mud, and lay there, 
dangling with its nose on the 
shore just like the alligators 
do. We had crossed the lagoon. 
The natives threw out a few 
planks and we walked ashore, 
for that mire wouldn’t have 
supported a mouse, much less 
aman. A blotch of filthy 
huts met the eye, in one of 
which we were to rest for the 
night. 

An Englishman had gone 
native in this neighbourhood, 
and was apparently none the 
worse for it, for as conversa- 
tion with him proved, he had 
retained both his mental vigour 
and certainly his physical 
energy—that is, if energy may 
be measured by offspring, al- 
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though some might call it per- 
petrating the species. We 
made arrangements for one of 
those long canoes, which allowed 
space for four native paddlers, 
to start with us early next 
morning for the Patuca River. 
One A.M. was the hour we had 
appointed, and so we rolled 
up in our sleeping-bags early 
that night and tried to sleep. 
During the night some native 
intruded on us, I suppose to 
steal, or perhaps out of sheer 
curiosity. Anyway, Valdo 
buzzed him out—I say buzzed, 
because he made a _ peculiar 
burring sound as he went, which 
pleased us mightily. We knew 
he was going. 

At 1 A.M. Chatsworth, I, 
Valdo, and Roatan were ready, 
but no crew. 

“Why are the crew not 
here? We appointed 1 A.M. 
for the start,’ Chatsworth 
rasped. He hated delays in 
starting. 

“* Exactly so,” I replied, “ but 
nature appointed that hour 
either for sleep or love-making 
or both, certainly not for pad- 
dling up a dark river.” 

However, about 2.30 they 
arrived, and sat on _ their 
haunches, looking at the canoe 
and «scratching themselves. I 
am not surprised, for that was 
a flea-bitten spot and no 
mistake. 

In all conscience it was a 
ghostly trail crossing that corner 
of the lagoon in the inky dark- 
ness. We hung a lantern in 
the bows, and had a little 
lamp between us in the stern ; 
- Otherwise there wasn’t a glim- 
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mer. Some two or three hours 
of placid waters, then we had 
to feel for the tributary of the 
Patuca, which joins the lagoon 
at this point. We found it all 
right. There was no mistaking 
that current, and in the dim 
morning light the danger was 
enhanced by the huge floating 
trees, which at times threatened 
to capsize us. However, the 
Indians skilfully threaded their 
way between the flotsam and 
jetsam of this jungle land, and 
so we entered the river, creep- 
ing along the banks to avoid 
the swift current. Every now 
and again at some bend in the 
river the Indians would give 
a ery which ended in “ Wallah!”’ 
Then they would paddle like 
sportsmen to the other bank. 
The rivers and lagoons are 
positively the only means of 
penetrating this country. The 
rest of Mosquitia is dense and 
trackless jungle. The scenery 
is easily described: just a 
silver streak of shining river 
in the morning sunlight, and 
the solid impenetrable jungle 
on either side; not a patch of 
open space anywhere. We all 
took our turn at the paddles, to 
relieve the Indians a bit. They 
are tough seasoned folk, but 
after all only human. 

All that day we paddled 
steadily. We must reach our 
landing -place before 5 P.M., 
the Indians warned us. For 
themselves, no matter; but 
for us, after the fatal hour of 
sundown they knew well it 
was a case of “mosquito or 
man.” Just before five we 
arrived at the camping-ground, 
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a patch of sand on the left 
bank of the river. We jumped 
out and started erecting our 
tents and making preparations 
for the night, Chatsworth cook- 
ing the meal and the rest of 
us pitching the tents and setting 
up mosquito-nets. We had 
also one large net on four poles, 
under which Chatsworth and 
I took our evening meal. Across 
the river there was a big post, 
to which we were informed an 
Indian had tied his unfaithful 
bride. He tied her naked, and 
left her there till the morning. 
She was dead when he arrived. 
The sting of myriads of :mos- 
quitoes had done its work. 

Sitting there eating our food 
we felt that after all Mosquitia 
wasn’t such a bad place. There 
was hardly a mosquito, but 
when the sun made its final 
dip and darkness sprang upon 
us, we heard a sound which 
chilled our blood. The mos- 
quitoes bore down in a cloud. 
We blew out the lights, left 
the pots and pans and washing- 
up for the morning, dived into 
our tents and under our nets, a 
batch of mosquitoes with us. 
Then the battle began, spotting 
them with our electric torches 
and slapping them flat between 
our hands. Those already 
drunk with our blood were easy 
victims, but the others who 
had not yet indulged were 
harder to catch. 

“Oh!” I sighed, as I lay 
there exhausted, “why does 
one come to these countries ? ” 
Wished I was rich and could 
live in the balmy spots of the 
world where there are no 


jungles, no jeopardy, no mos- 
quitoes, just man—and so to 
sleep. 

Early, about 4.30, next morn- 
ing we had to rise. That’s the 
hell of it: the damnable dawn, 
when the mosquito redoubles 
his activities. If you are wise 
you dress in bed under your 
net; then one, two, three, 
and out of your tent, laying 
about you with a good big 
towel. Now you perform your 
itchy ablutions at the water’s 
edge. The cleansing of pots 
and pans—all hands together 
and finish with the packing— 
at last the sun, and finished 
with the pest—and finally the 
Patuca and the paddles, for 
we were now leaving the tribu- 
tary and joining the main 
river. Another day of silent 
swift waters, a pitiless sun, 
and sweating exertions, pad- 
dling amongst those ebony crea- 
tures with their lithe bodies 
gleaming with perspiration. 

*“‘ Thank heaven I have served 
an apprenticeship on _ the 
Thames!” I thought. That 
latissimus dorsi, these pectorals, 
that biceps, had all been trained 
and responded to the call. 
Chatsworth, pert and fiery, kept 
the pace with his never-flagging 
energy. The old sun fairly 
blinked at us with amazement. 
White men, he seemed to say ! 
I'll burn the blighters! And 
he did. But no matter. We 
won our race against time and 
tide; but oh! the sweat of 
it, and our goal, our reward, 
what was it to be? A sand- 
bank in the middle of the river, 
bifurcated by swift waters. Our 
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tents erected, we sat there in 
the silence of the wilds. We 
might have been the only 
people in the world. We were 
in that world, until we sud- 
denly saw a canoe appearing ; 
and by gosh! a white man in 
the stern with his tawny and 
dark-eyed queen. The current 
bore him swiftly towards us, 
and he deftly brought his canoe 
to a standstill alongside our 
sandy home. We went for- 
ward to meet him. 

““ My mate’s chasing me down 
this accursed river, mad son 
of a gun he is! Tried to 
shoot me last night, but I’ve 
got his revolver. See?” And 
he held the shining barrel up 
to us. ‘‘ Been too long in the 
wilds. Don’t know why they 
send them sort out here. Ought 
to be with his wife and kiddies 


away home in Kentucky. The 


silence kills °em, I guess. God 
strike me dead if he ain’t as 
mad as a hatter.” 

** Have a drink,’”’ Chatsworth 
urged. 

“Don’t mind if I do. Ah, 
that’s better.”’ Then he saw 
the girl smiling at us with 
her ivory teeth, gave the canoe 
@ vicious push, and was gone. 

“It’s just like a cinema, 
isn’t it ? ’ I breathed. 

Chatsworth laughed, and we 
Sat awaiting the second act. 
It wasn’t long in coming. There 
it was rounding the bend al- 
ready. Another canoe, an- 
other white man, and another 
dark-eyed queen. 

‘Seen my mate ? ” he glared, 
a8 he brought the canoe to 
rest ; and certainly something 
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akin to madness shone out of 
those eyes. 

“ God, if I could catch him 
Id kill him. May his soul 
never rest. I’m tired.” 

“Here, have a drink,” and 
I filled the glass. 

“Ah! Ah! that’s better,” 
gulping it down eagerly. 
“Where are you boys going 
to ? ” he asked, a little revived. 

“Up behind the Caratasca 
lagoon,”’ I told him. 

“Aha! it’s hell! It’s hell, 
I tell you, away up there in 
that silence. God, that awful 
silence!”’ and he gripped the 
crown of his head with his 
nervous hands. 

**Come, have another drink. 
You'll be all right. You'll be 
back in civilisation soon,” I 
encouraged. And he gulped 
down another ; then, still with 
that half-crazy expression, he 
glanced round as if by instinct, 
more smiling white ivory teeth 
in an ebony setting, and pushed 
off without another word. Girls 
will be girls, and the black and 
tan are as tiresome as the 
white, at least so he thought. 

They had been sent out to 
explore for suitable banana- 
growing country, and the wil- 
derness had proved too much 
for one of them. A man must 
keep a tight hold on his mind 
if he would endure the silence 
of those lonely wastes. 

Another battle with mos- 
quitoes in the morning, and 
then away up the river until 
about noon, when we landed 
at a spot on the right bank, 
cursing the fact that our petrol 
launch had not arrived in 
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time to save us all this exer- 
tion. Moreover, we ought to 
explore much farther up the 
Patuca. However, we decided 
to cut across the country now 
and return to the river later. 
We didn’t know what instruc- 
tions to give the crew, because 
we knew nothing of that 
trackless waste beyond, which 
we were now about to pene- 
trate. We might, if we could 
get there, push a_ traverse 
right through to the Wanks, 
or, as it is sometimes called, 
the Segovia, the largest river 
in Central America, which forms 
the frontier for many a‘league 
between Spanish Honduras and 
Nicaragua. On the other hand, 
we might be forced to return 
to the Patuca within a few 
days, and the crews would not 
wait indefinitely. Paddling was 


all very well, but not too much 
of it. They preferred poodle- 
faking. ; 

And that’s just where Mos- 
quitia gets you down. You 
must constantly change your 


method of transport. Other 
countries seem to provide the 
requisite animal—the camel for 
the desert sands, mules for the 
mountains, but in Mosquitia 
merely the mosquito. The pun- 
ishment in that country fits 
the crime. We decided to 
sleep on this knotty problem. 
The next morning we were 
pondering deeply on what would 
be the wisest course to take, 
when suddenly the stillness of 
the forest was broken by the 
regular and unmistakable beats 
of a motor. Ye gods! our 
launch at last. And we pushed 
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our way impatiently through 
the trees, slid down the slip- 
pery bank, there to behold it 
puffing majestically up the river. 
All the way from the island of 
Roatan it had come. The first 
launch they sent us had been 
swamped. This was a 5-tonner, 
but with rather too deep a 
draught for these _ shallow 
rivers. Never mind; we could 
now get down the river quick 
enough, if we couldn’t get any 
farther up it. Meantime we 
had already arranged our trip 
across country, and decided to 
do that first. Leaving two 
cases of food with the launch, 
we started off next morning 
with carriers to an Indian 
encampment. Roatan had ar- 
ranged for horses. They had 
been grazing, and the Indians 
were now bringing them in, 
although I may say there was 
precious little to graze. They, 
of course, brought these poor 
half-nourished brutes in at the 
gallop, and merely tired them 
out before the journey started. 

I gave a little Indian boy a 
fifty centavo piece, but Roatan, 
fearing that he’d swallow it, 
took it away from him quickly. 
Then we presented them with 
salt, tobacco, beads, and they 
gave us apples which grew on 
some stumpy trees, and which, 
with the exception of a few 
beans, were about the only 
edible things in that barren 
country. 

Now for that swampy land 
at the back of the great Cara- 
tasca lagoon, a huge sheet of 
coastal water some twenty miles 
wide and over fifty miles long. 
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All that day we rode through 
open country. It’s only round 
tropical rivers and valleys that 
the dense bush lies thick. With 
perhaps a copse here and there, 
savannah lands are clear, wide, 
open spaces, but in this neigh- 
bourhood with a thick alluvial 
covering. The geology thus 
lay hidden. Nothing but a 
physical or magnetic survey 
would have revealed the under- 
lying strata, and we hadn’t 
either the instruments or the 
facilities to undertake it, so 
we wandered on, hoping for a 
rock prominence, or what geol- 
ogists term a piece of solid 
geology, to give us the clue to 
hidden structures. Alas ! there 
was nothing to be seen. 

At night we chose a spot 
right open to the four winds of 
heaven. There were only a 
few trees on the whole of that 
rolling plain. We didn’t want 
any more. We just slung our 
hammocks up in the glorious 
breeze and drank in the balmy 
air. Not a mosquito! No 
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animals, no human beings ex- 
cept ourselves. Not a sound; 
for only nature and the nomad 
inhabit the prairies, flitting from 
place to place. You see neither, 
but you sense both. A presence 
seems to dominate these far- 
flung plains. Man may own 
the land, or even what is 
beneath it, but as a great 
philosopher said, no one owns 
the landscape, and in these 
silent nights I flung my mind 
open to its influence. It’s no 
use just to see the landscape 
as the trippers do, and defile 
it with their litter. You must 
feel it. It must, as it were, pass 
through you, pervade you, dis- 
pel those irritating trivialities 
of the troubled traveller and 
soothe you, then sleep will not 
flirt with you and tease your 
tired senses. It will not ap- 
proach you as a faun, but 
spring like a tiger upon you, 
snap! and you'll be gone 
into a blissful oblivion until 
the morning star and the trum- 
pet call of dawn ! 


(Zo be concluded.) 











SOME ROGUES AND MULES. 


BY PERCY GAISFORD. 


THERE is a certain prejudice 
against rogues in fiction, except 
when given their proper values 
—that is, we are told, when 
used to point a moral; but in 
this tale there is no moral, 
except perhaps that the greatest 
rogue acquired the largest share 
of the loot, which, contrary to 
the accepted precepts of good 
fiction—sound healthy stuffi— 
is often true to life. But this 
is not fiction. 

The four men sitting round 
a barrel in the old weather- 
worn barn, half store, half 


stable, of a farm in Seine-et- 


Oise, were rogues; but that 
in no way prevented them from 
being, in their way, very good 
fellows. After all, a rogue may 
be anything from a vagrant and 
dishonest person to a sly fellow 
or wag—the word, the diction- 
ary maintains, may also be 
used as a term of endearment 
—so you can have it any way 
you like. 

But as this is no more an 
essay on rogues than fiction, 
we will get on with the four 
sly fellows, who, besides sitting 
round a barrel, were in fact 
using it as a card table— 
the game was Manille, the 
French soldiers’ equivalent of 
Bridge. The regiment was at 
rest, and the subject of discus- 
sion, in the intervals of a not 


I. 


very absorbing game, was lack 
of cash ; and there were things 
to be done by anybody with 
sufficient of the commodity. 

“One might sell something,”’ 
said Santoni the Italian. 

“There is nothing in this 
cursed place to pinch,” Bal- 
thazar the Brazilian interposed. 

Demironda, a tall Portuguese, 
the youngest of the four, said 
it was up to them to get them- 
selves out of the fog—faut se 
débrouiller. 

Bourget, a Frenchman, origi- 
nally of the south before 
Morocco claimed him after a 
peceadillo in his native town, 
was the first to pierce the mist : 
“One might sell one of those 
dirty beasts,” was his contribu- 
tion to the discussion, pointing 
to the company mules kicking 
the flies off at the other end of 
the barn. 

** And get six months in the 
disciplinary section for one’s 
trouble—without any wine,”’ 
grumbled Santoni. 

They were typical of the 
Legion—that is, the Legion of 
Moroccan days: hard bitten 
enough, natives of four different 
corners of the globe, they had, 
by a process of evolution, 
become stamped with the same 
mark. They talked the same 
language—jargon of the Legion, 
half French, half slang,—had 
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the same tastes in wine, and 
the same moral code. 

The latter was peculiar unto 
themselves. They would fight 
like the devil when they had 
to, drink like the deuce when 
they could; would stand by each 
other up to a point, and had a 
weird kind of loyalty to the 
regiment. All had done years 
in Morocco—some in durance 
vile—before coming to France. 
None of them would say, few 
dared ask, why the Legion had 
claimed them. What, after 
all, was the Legion for, if they 
could not forget ? 

Bourget, a short little man, 
who would have been fat if 
this life had not made him do 
so much walking, with a black, 
almost Moorish, beard, per- 
sisted with his idea— 

“IT know a farmer who wants 
some animals. He would buy 
if we told him they were cap- 
tured from the enemy. He 
asked a copin (a pal) whether 
there weren’t any old brutes 
about. He said he had none 
left, and couldn’t even take 
his roots to market at Neuilly.”’ 

“The Piston would find out 
at once who had done it if any 
of his mules went,” said Demi- 
ronda, who, with more youth 
and less of Morocco in his 
blood, still had a healthy fear 
of Captain Léon de Faure, the 
said piston. 

“Je m’en fiche du Piston,” 
grumbled Balthazar. He was 
an old sergeant of the Brazilian 
Army, and cared not a hang for 
the captain of a French com- 
pany. 

“We might put them back 
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afterwards at night,” ventured 
Santoni. 

“Par Di, I have an idea,” 
said Bourget, who knew the 
ways of the French. ‘“ But it 
would mean telling Sergeant 
Petticon, and he owes me money 
already which I shall never see 
again,” he added reflectively, 
taking a badly rolled cigarette 
from his lower lip, where it 
had been sticking, by a method 
known only to Frenchmen, dur- 
ing the germination of his 
ideas. 

The four of them became 
interested as he unfolded his 
plan; there was something in 
this scheme of Bourget’s, if it 
worked. What a study in 
contrasts these four men, and 
what a mental similarity ! One 
would have thought that, born 
miles apart, they had been 
brought up by the same nurse 
or in the same stable. 

Santoni was the pleasant- 
spoken Italian, slim, dark, and 
rather quick; quickness itself 
when he wanted, i.e. when an 
officer was about; a Latin of 
the Latins, of the south, of 
the sun—he had no use for the 
greyness of the north. Oppo- 
site him sprawled Demironda, 
chiefly remarkable for his lin- 
guistic attainments. Portu- 
guese by birth, it was one of 
the few languages he had diffi- 
culty in talking; his French, 
when he dropped Legion slang, 
would have adorned a Parisian 
salon—not that he had ever 
been in one, but he had picked 
it up somewhere or other. He 
could also converse with Rus- 
sians, with Czechs and Serbs, 
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had led a roving life round the 
Mediterranean, had tried every- 
thing from fisherman to moun- 
taineer. 

Not so Bourget, the con- 
cocter of schemes; he was 
French of the French, no trav- 
eller, except when he had to 
be; had once liked, and known, 
good food and wine; now— 
his eyes would become misty 
when he thought of it—he had 
to take what they gave him, 
had to move about with the 
others. It was not so easy, 
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this forgetting business . . . As 
for Balthazar, his was a phleg- 
matic disposition—and silent, 
though he could swear with 
the best of them when he was 
angry. Brazil! Why, he had 
forgotten the place long ago, 
hardly remembered where it 
was, except for an incident 
near Rio . . . Ah, these legion- 
aries, which of them has quite 
forgotten that incident, the 
“why” of their regimental 
number. 

But that is not our business. 


Il. 


Petticon, Sergeant of Mules, 
looked doubtful. He was a 
Parisian, with the craft of a 
gamin ; rather smart, with a lot 
of service behind him, he had 
the médaille militaire for long 
service, and hoped for a Legion 
of Honour before the end of the 
war; but he, too, was short of 
cash, and there was a girl in 
a bistro—his opposite number 
across the Channel would have 
called it a “ pub’”—who was 
in need of money ; there was a 
money famine, they all wanted 
money. 

Then, ‘“‘ I am taking a waggon 
to the station to-morrow for 
ammunition—I might not no- 
tice if one or two of the brutes 
were missing when I return,” 
he said. 

Bourget had only given him 
an outline of the plot, enough 
to give him a shrewd idea of 
what was in the wind. There 
might be money in it, and if 
the Piston should come back 


too soon and find out, he could 
get. out of it in some way— 
they could do six months’ “‘ dis- 
cipline ”’ for it; he would find 
them out and get the credit. 
All was grist that came to his 
mill. 

The upshot of it was that 
Santoni and Balthazar found 
themselves the next morning 
in the neighbourhood of Pierre 
Toustou’s farm, a few miles out 
of Neuilly. The latter was air- 
ing himself in the sun with his 
hands in his pockets and cast- 
ing disdainful looks at the 
empty stalls surrounding the 
refuse pit in front of the house ; 
a good moment to broach the 
subject, thought the two men. 
They approached him, each 
leading his mule. 

“Dirty weather,” began San- 
toni by way of greeting—he 
knew something of farmers; 
that, sun or rain, all weather to 
them is more or less execrable. 

“‘ The country demands rain,” 
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replied Toustou, bearing out 
Santoni’s supposition; other 
men would have called it glori- 
ously fine. 

“Not many beasts about the 
farm,” went on Santoni, cast- 
ing an eye over the deserted 
landscape. 

Toustou expectorated; he 
was a fat man, old, with grizzly 
hair mostly hidden by a black 
slouch hat, and wearing cor- 
duroy trousers tucked into dusty 
gaiters which, in their turn, 
half covered mud - encrusted 
boots. 

“They have all gone, all,” 
he said. ‘‘I haven’t even 
enough to take my roots to 
market.” He took a broken 
pipe out of his mouth, spat 
again, and added irrelevantly, 
“This tobacco they sell now 
is poor stuff...” 

Santoni interrupted. ‘ The 
Piston wants to disembarrass 
himself of these two,” he said, 
referring to the mules ; he was 
not interested in tobacco at 
the moment. 

The farmer was a slow man, 
not the kind to rise with a 
dash at any fly thrown in his 
direction. He looked at them 
stolidly. ‘‘ From where do they 
come ? ” he asked. 

Santoni pointed to the south- 
east. ‘“‘ La-bds, east of Nancy, 
where we were—captures dur- 
ing the last attack.” Toustou 
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looked interested ; mules, and 
good ones, too, did not come 
his way every day. 

“How much?” he asked. 
He was not a man of many 
words. 

“* Five hundred francs 
apiece,” replied Santoni glibly. 
He would have been glad to 
get that amount for the two— 
other people’s property goes 
cheap. 

“Too much,” mumbled the 
farmer, turning away. “I 
wouldn’t give six hundred for 
the pair.” 

This was hopeful, thought 
Santoni, giving the nearest mule 
a kick and telling Balthazar 
to lead them on. Toustou hesi- 
tated and turned round again, 
asking: them to come in and 
drink the wine of the country. 

They left the mules in the 
yard and went into the kitchen, 
where they started bargaining 
in grim earnest. After an hour 
the two soldiers left without 
the mules, but with five hundred 
and fifty francs in their pockets. 

“That will be a hundred for 
each of us and a hundred for 
Petticon,” said Santoni as they 
left. 

“And the other fifty?” 
asked Balthazar. 

“We will say nothing about 
it. We can drink again on the 
way home,” was Santoni’s all- 
sufficing reply. 


Til. 


Bourget, who would have 
been fat but for this life he 
had to lead, and Demironda, 


tall, debonair, and ready in 
the use of words, looked smart 
as they started off next morn- 
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ing. Both were dressed as 
sergeants, with gold bands on 
their képis and gold stripes on 
their arms. Their business, 
self-imposed, was to inspect 
neighbouring farms, and search 
for stolen property belonging 
to the regiment. They stopped 
at one or two houses on their 
way, found nothing to arouse 
their suspicion, and went on 
to Pierre Toustou’s farm, where 
they found Madame Toustou 
in the kitchen. She, a French 
peasant, suspicious of their 
gilded glory, did not like their 
official manner, and told them 
that her man had gone to 
Neuilly to sell potatoes. 

“You have some mules? ” 
asked Bourget. 

“Not one,’ said Madame 
Toustou. 

“We will inspect the stables 
—at once,” continued Bourget, 
and told Demironda to go and 
wait outside the stable door. 

Madame Toustou, a mean- 
looking little woman, grey like 
her husband, with craft in her 
eyes—dressed in peasant’s black, 
—had difficulty in finding the 
key. 

“We are ordered to make a 
search. If you cannot find the 
keys we can break open the 
door,” Bourget told her hope- 
fully. 

The key was found, and the 
door opened. Toustou was 
inside with the mules. 

“Bring out your beasts,” 
commanded Bourget. Madame 
Toustou disappeared into the 
house. 

Toustou led them out, grumb- 
ling to himself. Demironda 


was the first to notice the 
Government mark on their 
hoofs. Somebody had already 
been busy, and there were 
signs of an attempt at erasure. 
He pointed it out to Bourget. 

“Look at that,” said the 
latter. ‘‘ Those are our mules 
—stolen, without a doubt.” 

“I bought them,’ declared 
Toustou. 

* Bought them ! ” exclaimed 
Bourget. “Who is going to 
believe a tale like that ? ” 

Toustou expostulated: “I 
tell you I gave a thousand 
frances for them—more than I 
could afford.” 

“ That’s a lie at any rate,” 
thought Bourget, who had a 
hundred francs, his share of 
the loot, in his pocket. ‘‘ Have 
you got the papers ? ”’ he asked. 

Toustou slowly took his pipe 
out of his mouth, removed his 
shabby black hat, and scratched 
his head. ‘No,’ he said. 
“Honest farmers trust each 
other—we don’t ask for re- 
ceipts.”’ 

“Tf you bought them from 
another farmer, perhaps he 
will come forward and say 
where he got them from ? ” 

Perhaps...’ Toustou hesi- 
tated. He was in a quandary. 
It was obviously useless to say 
that he had bought them from 
two men of the regiment the 
previous day: they would deny 
it, and who would believe 
him? Better perhaps to con- 
ciliate these two—he had sus- 
pected the stolen origin of the 
mules when he first saw them, 
but thought he could hide 
them until the regiment left ; 
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and he had got them cheap— 
for nothing almost. 

But Bourget and Demironda 
were getting impatient. ‘‘ We 
arrest you, and you can tell 
your tale to Colonel Bollé,” 
said Bourget after a few whis- 
pered words with his com- 
panion. 

* Bien—but you will come 
in first,’ temporised Toustou, 
who had no intention of going 
with them. After all, who in 
France cannot be bought ? 

They went into the kitchen 
and started drinking. ‘“‘ How 
much do you want?” asked 
Toustou after a while. 

Bourget and Demironda 
looked at each other — new 
possibilities were arising. The 
latter, who possessed a certain 
quick intelligence, was the first 
to show indignation. ‘‘ Want ? 


We do our duty first as ser- 
geants of the Legion—the first 
regiment of France. We must 
make a report—and take the 
mules.” 

“The mules, je m’en fiche ; 
but the report, that is not 


necessary.” He had other 
things on his mind, now that 
he thought of it: there was 
butter hidden away, to be 
sold at a price higher than that 
allowed by the last regulation ; 
there were many little things 
which would not bear inquiry. 
It was better to cut the loss 
on the mules, give these fellows 
something to go. 

“You can take the mules 
and fifty frances apiece to say 
that you found them straying,” 
he offered. 

“Fifty francs for our honour!” 
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They rose together as though to 
end the discussion. ‘“‘ Allons!”’ 
said Bourget, “we must be 
going, and you must come; 
you are under arrest, you will 
remember.” 

“T will make it a hundred 
each,” said Toustou, without 
moving. He had just remem- 
bered that load of corn in the 
loft, which he was keeping 
back for a better price, against 
regulations. 

Bourget sat down, Demi- 
ronda remained standing. The 
Portuguese was disposed to 
squeeze the man dry. ‘‘ What 
is a hundred francs to us?” he 
said. ‘‘ We expect to be officers 
soon...” 

Toustou was reluctant to 
think that these fellows were 
proof against money. He had 
served in a regiment once 
himself. He interrupted with 
a definite question: ‘‘ Will you 
take the money or not?” he 
asked. 

“Tt depends—a hundred 
francs would not make me risk 
my sergeant’s stripes,” replied 
Bourget. 

** Nor mine,”’ said Demironda. 

Toustou was thoughtful 
again. They would accept 
money; that much was now 
clear. It was his turn to try 
bluffing. ‘‘I cannot go further 
than that. After all, I can 
explain to your colonel.” 
** Allons !”’ he got up to go. 

This did not suit Bourget ; 
perhaps they were going too 
far. He looked at Demironda, 
who took the hint. ‘‘ Make it 
three hundred for the two of 
us, and we will take the risk, 
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though it will mean losing our 
stripes if we are found out,’ he 
said. 

“* Bien,” answered Toustou, 
secretly relieved. He must 
keep these people away at all 
costs. There were other things 
which would not bear in- 
quiry. 

They settled the matter over 
another cup of wine. 

“That will be a hundred 
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francs for each of us,” said 
Bourget to Demironda as they 
started on their way home. 

** And the other hundred ? ” 
asked Demironda. 

“That we will say was the 
price of silence. It can be 
divided between us all,” was 
the Frenchman’s decision. 

The mules, none the worse 
for their night out, were re- 
turned safely to their stable. 


IV. 


That night the four were 
sitting round their barrel once 
again in the dimly lighted 
barn playing cards. They were 
well satisfied with their day’s 
work. The mules were back 
in their accustomed place, Tous- 
tou was silenced—there was no 
trouble to expect from that 
quarter. Each had his share 
of the spoils (some, as we know, 
a little more), and Bourget had 
Sergeant Petticon’s share, a 
hundred and twenty odd francs, 
in his pocket. All had ended 
well, with, however, one excep- 
tion : they had reckoned with- 
out their Petticon. 

The latter came over and 
joined the group. Bourget 
handed him his money. 
“ Qu’ est-ce que c’est que ca?” 
he asked, throwing the money 
down on the barrel. ‘ D’you 
imagine I’m going to let you 
steal my mules for that ? ” 

““ That is what we arranged,” 
said Bourget. 


Petticon swore 


fluently. 
“You took the mules without 
my permission while I was 


away ; you are all under arrest, 
and will come to the poste de 
police.”’ 

Balthazar, usually phlegmatic 
and silent, stood up, thoroughly 
roused; the others followed 
suit; there was a moment’s 
silence. Then they all started 
talking—everybody had some- 
thing to say except Petticon, 
who was perfectly unmoved ; 
he knew all about the Legion, 
and was not afraid of the 
threats of a legionary—except 
in the line. There, perhaps, he 
would have got a bullet in the 
back, but here... Why, he 
could get rid of the lot out of 
the company byreporting them! 
“You got six hundred francs 
between you at least. If you 
gave me four hundred and kept 
fifty apiece——” he began, 
when they had let off a goodish 
bit of steam. 

“Four hundred!” Demi- 
ronda took up the running 
again. “For doing nothing. 
We thought of it all, found a 
farmer who would buy, took 
all the risk ” he would have 
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gone on for half an hour as 
phrase after phrase came trip- 
ping to his tongue, his indigna- 
tion thoroughly master, but 
Petticon cut him short. 

“As you like. You can see 
the Piston to-morrow.” He 
called the corporal of the guard. 

Balthazar, twice Petticon’s 
size, looked like knocking him 
down; Santoni glowered in 
the background ; Bourget alone 
kept his head. ‘‘How much 
will you take?” he asked. 
It was the story of Toustou 
over again, the same question, 
the identical words even—the 
biter bit. 

“You can take half, I take 
the rest,’ Petticon replied. 

They argued with him again, 
without moving him; he had 
the whip hand, and knew it. 
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At last they gave him the 
money. 

** And say I am a gentleman 
not to take it all,’ he said as 
he left. 


Rogues, did we say? Per- 
haps—but there was yet an- 
other. The off mule of the 
pair spotted Petticon still wear- 
ing his sergeant’s stripes when 
he came round the next morn- 
ing. He hated the glitter of 
gold, and he hated Petticom 
with an even greater hate; 
there was a flourish of heels, a 
lightning movement of the quar- 
ters, and Petticon lay almost 
lifeless on the ground. 

But was the mule a rogue ? 
Or was it Demironda’s comb in 
the ribs which caused that 
sudden commotion ? 
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DELKATLA’S EAGLES. 


BY DONALD ROSS FRASER. 


WHEN we first went to live 
on Little Delkatla, Queen Char- 
lotte Islands, B.C., we had no 
fresh water at our cabin except 
that which dripped from the 
roof into a couple of tubs—a 
supply, even in that wet-footed 
district, often inadequate, per- 
haps because so much rain was 
wasted where it came through 
the shakes instead of running 
down into the barrels: To 
make up the loss we had to 
row across the lagoon when 
the tide was out, to the mouth 
of Garnet Creek. Here we 
filled an assortment of buckets 
and coal oil cans with dark 
liquid, varying in flavour from 
just plain brackish to strong 
decayed salmon, according to 
the season. 

It was on one of these ex- 
cursions that I first saw an 
enormous mass of dead sticks 
occupying such a conspicuous 
position at the top of a very 
tall spruce that it made an 
excellent landmark for the 
mouth of the creek. I can 
remember being awestruck 
when my father told me to 
look at the eagles’ nest, for 
to a very small boy there is 
no great distinction between 
a bald-headed eagle and one 
of Sinbad the Sailor’s rocs. 

Though it was then getting 
on in the autumn, and the 
young eagles must have fledged 
long before, one of the old 


birds was sitting on an open 
limb quite close to the nest. 
He was entirely unperturbed 
by our standing there staring 
up at him. The big spruce 
was but a few yards back 
from the opposite bank of the 
narrow creek. From time to 
time he would bend to rub 
his head against the branch 
on which he was perched, and 
each time as he straightened 
he would pause with his head 
on side, peering down at us, 
and seeming to listen for the 
sound of our voices to float 
up to him. These huge birds 
had little cause to fear man. 
The white settlers were only 
just beginning to make their 
appearance in the district, and, 
whatever may be said about 
Indians and their wholesale 
slaughter of game, they have 
too much regard for their pow- 
der to waste it on anything so 
unfit for the pot as a tough 
fish-eagle. 

The occupants of the eyrie 
were really our nearest neigh- 
bours, and it was not long 
before they honoured the cus- 
tom of old-timers calling on 
the new. Our hens (we had 
a mixed lot of twenty or s0) 
were in the habit of ranging 
over the beach at low tide. 
Sand-hoppers and small crabs 
were here in abundance, and 
the chickens much preferred 
scratching about the stretch 
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of sand and slough-weed to the 
odd chance of finding centi- 
pedes and ants in the clearing 
near their roost. 

Coming along the shore one 
afternoon I could see our 
chickens on their favourite 
patch of beach. They were 
industriously scratching up the 
sand and weed, every now and 
then all following in a long 
line some fortunate finder of 
an extra large crab, or perhaps 
a tasty beach-worm. For once 
it was a fine day. I was 
admiring the brightness of the 
beach in the sunlight when a 
shadow passed over the sand 
close by me. Fifty yards in 
front, Joe, our old Plymouth 
rooster, sounded the alarm ; 
the hens took it up with a 
burst of cackling, and there 
was a terrific flutter as they 
all streaked for the bush. Look- 
ing up I saw a huge eagle close 
overhead, so close that I in- 
voluntarily threw up my arms 
as its great dark wings half- 
closed and it slanted down at 
the beach. There was nothing 
astonishingly swift about that 
swoop ; rather was it deliberate 
and a feat of perfect timing, 
our big rooster its mark. This 
gallant bird had stood quite 
still, sounding the alarm until 
the last hen had scurried past 
him towards the safety of the 
thick sal-lal brush above the 
beach. Then, when a retreat 
would not be attended with 
the shame of a wife left behind 
in danger, he stretched his long 
legs and flapped his short wings, 
for life is sweet even to the 
brave. The eagle, but a score 
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of feet above the beach, slightly 
lengthened the angle of his 
descent. Poor old Joe! Had 
he but swerved then I think 
he might have escaped, for I 
had recovered from my start, 
and, stone in hand, was racing 
to his aid. But no, he kept on 
in a straight line. I suppose 
his small head could hold only 
one idea at a time, and just 
then it was to reach the shelter 
there in front of him as quickly 
as he could. Right over his 
quarry the eagle, spreading 
wide his wings, instantly 
checked his fall. Down shot 
his strong yellow talons; a 
last desperate flutter, an agonis- 
ing squawk, and next second 
the great bird of prey was 
rising on steadily beating wings, 
a limp bundle dangling beneath 
him, a small cloud of grey 
feathers slowly settling in his 
wake. With the tears starting 
to my eyes, I could only stand 
and watch the eagle fly across 
the lagoon, heading for the 
tall spruce by the mouth of 
the creek. Slain and slayer 
became a dark blot against 
the blue above the opposite 
timber line. Still I followed 
the eagle’s flight, nor did I 
look away until I noticed its 
wings, from thin almost in- 
visible grey lines, suddenly grow 
broad and black as it gave a 
backward flap to alight above 
the nest. 

Old Joe had been a family 
pet for years, and, of course, 
indignation was rife when I 
carried the news of his un- 
timely end to the cabin. My 
little sisters openly wept. My 
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brother, a couple of years my 
senior, clamoured for instant 
vengeance ; but my father, to 
our great chagrin, refused abso- 
lutely to cross and try a shot 
at the eagle with an old army 
revolver, the only firearm we 
at that moment possessed. 

That bold attack right before 
my eyes was the first of many 
losses we suffered. It was most 
unlikely that the same bird 
was always the offender, eagles 
being almost as common as 
crows in those days. Standing 
on the beach, it was not at all 
unusual to be able to count 
twelve or fifteen of them at a 
time, some mere circling specks 
in the sky, others perched on 
the tree-tops along behind the 
shore line. A big bird like an 
eagle is visible a great distance 
away. 

Save on that first occasion 
the raids on our poultry were 
carried out with wariness when 
no one was about. The roost- 
ing fowls would number one 
less at night, and some one 
would remember having heard 
a disturbance among them dur- 
ing the day. A big hawk or 
an owl might be the culprit, 
but always I had the memory 
of poor old Joe’s last squawk. 
Though he now kept a shot- 
gun handy, my father took the 
wisest course to save such as 
were left. He had an enclosure 
built for them with wire right 
over the top. 

About this time I had a 
puppy given me, a woolly little 
thing very much like a young 
bear. He slept in a box in the 
kitchen, and every morning 
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just before breakfast I put him 
outside, where he would stay 
until we had finished our meal. 
One morning I had just started 
to eat my breakfast when the 
puppy outside set up a terrified 
howl. Then there was a soft 
thud as he hurled himself 
against the door. My father 
jerked the door open, the puppy 
rolled in, there was a tremen- 
dous swishing, and my father 
himself started back as an 
enormous white-head, his great 
claws out-thrust, by a powerful 
backward effort of his wings 
just stopped short of flying 
through our kitchen door. En- 
raged at the puppy’s escape, 
the eagle screeched like a dry 
wagon-axle, and, rising rapidly, 
he flew across our clearing to 
alight on a tall slim hellock, 
the top of which bent under 
his weight. My father caught 
up his gun, shoved in a shell, 
and rushed outside. Watching 
the eagle the while he held the 
gun behind him, he quickly 
dodged between the stumps 
towards the tree which held 
our enemy. I crept behind 
him, and hardly dared to 
breathe. The eagle utterly 
scorned our approach. Not 
until my father was right be- 
neath the tree did he spread 
his wide pinions. It was a 
shot impossible to miss, and 
one of his huge strong wings 
crumpled as the small shot 
struck it. Screaming defiance, 
he hurtled down to his death. 
In those days the school- 
house, propped upon short piles, 
was on the lagoon beach quite 
close to our home. Perhaps 
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the need for a school had come 
so suddenly that there had 
been no time to make a clear- 
ing, or convenience may have 
been the reason for its aquatic 
situation. At the time roads 
were unknown, and the beach 
took the place of a highway 
for any one not possessing a 
boat. A window by my desk 
looked over the water. I think 
I got on best with my lessons 
when the white fog banked up 
to the glass and visibility was 
poor. Just there the lagoon 
was about two hundred yards 
wide, and Garnet Creek opened 
into the salt water right oppo- 
site the school. 

The housing problem must 
have been an acute one with 
the eagles, though I don’t 
know why it should have been, 
unless nest - building had be- 
come a forgotten art. Building 
sites and material were plenti- 
ful enough, but, though a great 
many eagles were shot in the 
district while I went to the 
school on the beach, the Garnet 
Kyrie seemed always to have 
tenants, and I am sure that the 
garrison of that famed fortress 
did not come scatheless through 
those years. Nearly always 
from my window I could see 
at least one eagle on what 
looked like a huge bundle of 
faggots near its top. It seemed 
that ownership here was only 
held by constant occupation. 
The big spruce was a splendid 
look-out post and vantage point 
too. From it, for instance, an 
eagle could watch our chickens 
come down to the beach, and 
also note whether the coast 
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was clear for a dash across the 
water. He could see when any 
siwash ducks were on a shallow 
part of the lagoon, and from 
such a high perch could mark 
when the osprey had made a 
successful swoop. 

Fish really was the favourite 
item on the bald-headed eagle’s 
menu. Often, when the tide 
was dead low, several of them 
could be seen on the big flat 
in the middle of the lagoon. 
They got over the mud with 
a sort of hop-and-skip move- 
ment, and, awkward though 
they appeared, they were quite 
quick enough to pounce on 
small flounder in the shallow 
pools. So fond were they of 
these little fish that flocks of 
ducks occupying the same bar 
as the flounder were entirely 
disregarded. It was really a 
strange sight to watch the big 
eagles moving clumsily about 
the mud and splashing in the 
pools, while close by widgeon 
and mallard dredged in the 
ooze or took their ease, duck 
fashion, on one leg, seeming to 
realise that under the circum- 
stances they had nothing to 
fear. 

The eagles were expert at 
catching salmon and bass. Still 
they did not scorn to dispute 
with the gulls and crows for 
the ghastly harvest that each 
year, when the spawning was 
over, floated back down Garnet 
Creek to the sea. When the 
creek banks were strewn with 
dead and dying salmon, and 
when each snag was draped 
with awful whitened spectres, 
I have often come on eagles 
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so gorged with this nauseating 
fare that they could scarcely 
fly across the creek. But, ex- 
cept for the gobbling up of the 
tiny flounders, or the dragging 
of a half-dead salmon up a 
creek bank, as a rule the great 
white-heads preferred letting 
that master fisherman, the os- 
prey, do the actual work of 
fishing for them. 

From their high perches, or 
from far in the sky where they 
slowly circled, they would watch 
until the fish-hawk, heavy laden, 
laboriously flapped up from the 
water, when ruthlessly they 
would rob him of his hard- 
earned prize. Harassed by the 
big robber, the osprey always 
dropped his fish, and shutting 
his wings the eagle would, with 
incredible speed, dart down 
after it, seldom failing to over- 
take it before the water was 
reached. Occasionally one 
would misjudge and strike the 
surface with a tremendous 
splash; then, while the fish- 
hawk’s kill slowly sank to the 
bottom, he with great difficulty 
got clear of the water and, 
flying to some near-by perch, 
sat with dripping wings out- 
stretched, a sorry object, until 
his feathers dried. 

It is hard to say what would 
happen if a fish-hawk refused 
to let go his fish when bullied 
by an eagle, the former being 
in the same position to the 
latter as the goose in the fable 
was to the old woman. Per- 
haps white-heads have more 
foresight than had the avar- 
icious old crone, but the osprey 
never took any chances. He 
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protested at the injustice with 
many aN angry scream, but 
when the bigger bird drove 
at him he never failed to insure 
himself against violence by 
throwing his cargo to the pirate. 
Once when this little dialogue 
was enacted quite close to the 
school, we came out for noon 
hour just as the fisherman, 
almost over the beach on his 
shoreward flight, was frightened 
into letting go his catch. Down 
came the fish, flashing like a 
sword-blade; down after it 
shot a black-and-white streak. 
Perhaps our yells spoilt the 
perfect precision required for 
that lightning stroke. This 
time the talons, strong as steel, 
clutched only empty air. A 
seven-foot wing-spread barely 
managed to check the terrific 
momentum of the eagle’s de- 
scent into what might easily 
have been its death-trap. It 
just recovered, and with strong 
beats of its enormous wings, 
slowly rose amidst a shower of 
stones, its cruel claws still 
knotted from their thrust, its 
gaping beak emitting shrill hair- 
raising notes. Beneath, in the 
shallow water, it left a fine 
eight-pound salmon. This we 
retrieved and carried home— 
a slight recompense for the 
havoc that members of the 
royal family of birds had 
wrought amongst our chickens. 

Perhaps it was because of 
their great fondness for fish 
that when they preyed on 
ducks the eagles almost always 
chose those of the most fishy 
variety. These were the siwash 
or skooter ducks, stupid things, 
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very clumsy and sluggish at 
taking wing ; they usually went 
splashing along half in, half out 
of the water for nearly a hun- 
dred yards before they rose 
heavily into the air. Not that 
they ever attempted to fly 
when death came down at 
them from the skies. They 
were fairly quick divers, and 
their instinct told them where 
their only hope of safety lay— 
a slim chance if their pursuer 
should be an experienced hand 
at the game. 

Young eagles, their gold- 
flecked plumage betraying their 
tender age, sometimes dropped 
down like stones at swimming 
ducks. With maturity and 
white polls came the knowledge 
that by duckings rather than 
ducks were such attempts usu- 
ally rewarded. The wise old 
hunter could be seen gliding 
down quite leisurely. At his 
approach scooter after scooter 
would disappear, though nearly 
always one or two, extremely 
foolish even for scooters, plainly 
showing off, would remain on 
the surface until the very last 
second ; and, when they dived, 
would deride their foe by splash- 
ing water up towards him. 

Now, if eagles are really 
possessed of the super-keen 
vision credited to them, how 
simple must it have been for 
them to follow the movements 
of the black scooters against 
the sandy floor of the lagoon ; 
even if their sight only equalled 
ours, they could not have failed 
to note the little air - bubbles 
coming up in the wake of the 
submerged duck. ‘The siwash 
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really was little better situated 
than the ostrich with its head 
in a rabbit-hole. He would 
come up so jauntily from his 
first dive, pleased with himself, 
no doubt, for having given the 
slip to the great stupid eagle, 
and, lo, there was his enemy 
right above him, hovering like 
a kingfisher over a school of 
minnows. The flat-bill’s con- 
tented wriggle to shake the 
spray beads from his back 
would change like lightning 
to a dive that evinced more 
fear than bravado. So the 
game went on—every time the 
scooter broke water he found 
the eagle above him, untiring, 
relentless. Down he must go 
again, scarcely having drawn 
his breath. 

The length of time the duck 
could stay under water, the 
distances it could travel, would 
get shorter and shorter. It 
would become a mere bobber, 
no sooner down than up again ; 
finally, utterly exhausted, it 
could only submerge its head 
while its feet pathetically rowed 
in the air. As though wishing 
to prolong the duck’s agony 
of fright the eagle, instead of 
taking the first opportunity of 
seizing his victim, would sweep 
over it this way and that, 
seeming to take a horrible de- 
light in the poor scooter’s pitiful 
attempts to dive. But, as a 
rule, he soon tired of this, and, 
sinking his sharp claws through 
down and flesh, would fly off 
with his prey to where he could 
gorge undisturbed. 

Sometimes when a duck was 
completely at his mercy, the 
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eagle left it lying helpless on 
the surface, to go through the 
chase all over again with a 
fresh one. Perhaps it would 
do this with several ducks, in 
the end to fly off without 
touching one of them. Games 
indulged in by both men and 
eagles are sometimes rather 
one-sided. 

Geese, mallard, and grey duck 
provided sport for our elders, 
and supplied the tables in our 
homes ; scooters were fair game 
for our stones; but when an 
eagle caught a duck it was 
murder sheer and cold. If one 
of us noticed through the school 
window that such a crime was 
about to be committed, per- 
mission was always granted for 
an attempt at arescue. Almost 
always, however, our good in- 
tentions were misunderstood ; 
the victim of the outrage, 
thinking the splashing stones 
were as usual meant for him, 
kept out past their range. 
Could anything be more ex- 
asperating ? Completely ignor- 
ing his raging audience, the 
eagle carried out his fell pur- 
pose to the end, and the poor 
scooter’s harsh croak came to 
us appealingly as, borne up- 
ward, he feebly struggled in 
his captor’s cruel grasp. 

I don’t suppose many people 
have benefited through the 
piratical tendencies of eagles. 
Having had one to act as a 
retriever is perhaps a unique 
experience. 

One snowy morning from 
the bottom of our trail I shot 
a golden-eye duck a little way 
out on the lagoon. The wind 
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being off-shore my duck began 
to drift out to sea as the little 
gusts puckered the water about 
it. For some time I tried to 
bring it in by throwing heavy 
stones just on the other side 
of it, but I gave this up when 
an extra large stone, striking 
the water on the wrong side 
of the duck, drove it out 
farther than ever. I expected 
my brother, who had gone 
shooting in our boat, to be 
back at any minute. It was 
cold on the beach, so I went 
up to the cabin to wait for him 
to come home. When, in about 
half an hour, I went down once 
more to the shore, there was 
still no sign of the boat. I 
peeped cautiously out from 
the cover at the bottom of the 
trail in case any more ducks 
had alighted in my absence. 
Assured that none had, I 
stepped out on the shingle. 
As I did so there was a dis- 
turbance at the edge of the 
sal-lal, and a big eagle flapped 
up in a mist of powdery snow. 
My bullet went wide, but, on 
going to see what it had been 
up to, I found my golden-eye 
brought ashore for me, nor 
was it in the least spoilt, for 
the eagle had only had time 
to tear off its head. 

My first gun was a very old 
and practically worn out ‘22. 
For a dollar a school friend 
had parted with it, having 
himself just joined the ranks 
of fortune’s high favourites 
who owned double - barrelled 
guns. That little rifle was 
cursed with such a weak spring 
that sometimes it could only 
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be induced to fire by having 
its hammer pounded with a 
stone, and my brother used to 
say that he never bothered 
about his aim until he had 
snapped the lock three times. 
I think that nearly every boy 
in the district had at some 
period been its owner, and I 
was always having to put up 
with the indignity of my weapon 
being scoffed at by some youth 
whose greatest treasure it had 
been a year or so before. Yet 
the past history of that ‘22 
was such that I could well 
afford to ignore the insults 
cast upon it. It had killed 
many geese; one of its tiny 
bullets had bagged the first 
hair-seal for our Saturday club. 
With it one former boy owner 
had wounded a big wild bull, 
and when at last rescued from 
a none too comfortable perch 
in a scrubby spruce, he had 
carefully examined the huge 
carcass, and finding a minute 
puncture, had claimed first 
choice for first blood. So, in 
spite of its defects, the little 
gun had a reputation to keep 
up, and if at first the responsi- 
bility seemed heavy for my 
untried skill, my pride soared 
all the higher when 1 too made 
a shot in keeping with its finest 
record. 

One morning, as I was mak- 
ing the fishing operations of a 
small flock of scooters more or 
less interesting, an eagle came 
Sailing across the lagoon. It 
flew some little way back into 
the wood, and came to rest on 
the dead top of a very tall old 
spruce. A regular downpour of 
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rain had only just ceased; the 
sal-lal brush was sopping, each 
leaf fairly glistening from its 
recent bath, but such an oppor- 
tunity was not to be missed. 
I struggled through the belt 
of tangled stems behind the 
shore, and after scouting warily 
a hundred yards or so into the 
big timber, I caught a glimpse 
of the eagle’s white head two 
hundred feet at least above 
me. I cast about for a lean, 
but could not find a suitable 
one, so I lay down on my back 
on the wet moss and steadied 
the barrel with my knee. The 
thin snapping report following 
the first pull of the trigger was 
in itself most unexpected, still 
more so was the effect of the 
shot on the quarry. The great 
bird toppled, slowly it swung 
round on its perch, to hang for 
a moment head downwards by 
its claws, then, ‘its tensed 
muscles relaxing, it fell from 
branch to branch, thudding 
finally on the moss stone dead. 
My little bullet had reached 
its brain. 

When I came into possession 
of the gun I was thirteen years 
old, and more than four years 
had passed since old Joe’s 
tragic demise. Since then 
eagles had become more scarce 
about the lagoon. Thought- 
less marksmen on survey gang 
and cruising party had taken 
their toll. Yet each year as 
the summer approached its close 
a pair of big dusky fledglings 
appeared in the neighbourhood 
of the Garnet Creek nest. 

Shooting one eagle, instead 
of satisfying me, merely aroused 
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a desire to shoot others. I was 
like a cat that had made its 
first kill. Eagles at that time 
were on the outlawed list of the 
Game Board, and the bounty 
of a dollar a head was a strong 
inducement to destroy them. 

During the rest of that winter 
a great deal of my spare time 
was spent in stalking white- 
heads. Little success, however, 
rewarded my endeavours, and, 
looking back now, I am thank- 
ful that such was the case. 
With the coming of spring I 
ceased head-hunting operations 
owing to a mutual agreement 
with my chum, Guy Reberts, 
also in the business. I would 
I could say that our reasons 
were humane ones, but, indeed, 
they were quite the opposite. 
Bloodthirsty little wretches that 
we were, we thought it best to 
give the eagles a good rest 
through the nesting season be- 
cause they had become so wary 
of late as hardly to give us a 
shot, and we thought our only 
prospect of bounty money 
would be to have plenty of 
young eagles to shoot at in 
the fall. But like those of mice 
and men, the best laid schemes 
of boys sometimes go astray. 
After Easter, in most uncom- 
fortable clothes, I was packed 
off to a school six hundred 
miles away, and before the 
summer holidays came round 
my people had left Delkatla 
for good. 

Not until four years later 
did the opportunity come for 
me to go north to spend once 
more a summer on the lagoon. 
New scenes, new friends and 
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interests had never quite 
blotted out the memory of 
the eyrie. As I made my 
preparations for departure 
visions of it arose afresh, and 
with them came the determina- 
tion that, if the nest was still 
there, I would climb up to it 
and dispel for ever the awe 
which had lingered from the 
time I was eight. I informed 
one of my masters, a keen 
naturalist, that I would bring 
him a pair of eaglets when I 
came back next term. Laugh- 
ingly he told me to come back 
in one piece instead. To im- 
pervious seventeen those words 
settled the fate of a pair of 
embryonic white-heads. 

During these years the settle- 
ment had made considerable 
strides. Behind the wharf, 
where a forest of feathery- 
topped hemlocks had stretched 
back from the water-front, was 
now a brown muddy clearing. 
Studded with stumps and un- 
painted shacks, it made an 
unsightly scar on the land- 
scape. To me, now a long- 
limbed youth, the wharf seemed 
to have shrunk to half the size 
it had been when as a small 
boy I had gazed from it, eager 
for a glimpse of the mail-boat’s 
smoke to show above Rocky 
Point. Soon I was in Robbie’s 
boat heading for the spit. Just 
before we rounded the point 
a flock of scooters (on Delkatla 
they were to be found all 
summer), short cutting over 
the sand, came on us so sud- 
denly that they had no time 
to swerve. Their wings almost 
touched us as they passed, and 
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their round startled eyes in 
their glossy black faces made 
four years seem but as a day 
that had sped. A few more 
strokes and we were gliding 
with the tide through the neck 
of the lagoon. The lovely 
stretch of water with its minia- 
ture bays and headlands opened 
before us. The new influx of 
settlers having so far been 
concentrated about the mills 
and canneries near the wharf, 
as yet the scenery about the 
little inlet was beautiful as of 
yore. The old school had dis- 
appeared, but above and a 
little farther along a white 
smoke mist clung to the tree- 
tops just as it had always met 
my eye when coming back 
from the wharf with the mail. 

Coming through the neck I 
had been unable to see whether 
the historical spruce still stood, 
for from that direction the 
trees on the flat by the mouth 
of Garnet Greek were prac- 
tically invisible against heavily 
timbered hills in the back- 
ground. But as we drew abreast 
of our old cabin, the tops of the 
trees on the lower ground oppo- 
site began to show against a 
“V” of blue sky through a 
dip in the ridge behind. It 
came on the screen at last that 
picture, and it seemed that 
once more I was a small boy 
crouching amongst numerous 
water-pails in a flat-bottomed 
skiff. Unlike the wharf, the 
nest appeared nowise dimin- 
ished in my sight because of 
my increased stature, and could 
the years really have rolled 
backward just then, the eagle 
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that once had inspired me with 
fear would have been perched 
exactly where his shade sat 
now, a grim silent guardian 
over the destinies of the 
lagoon. 

After supper I told Robbie 
that before I did anything else 
those holidays I was going to 
climb up to the nest. He 
agreed to give me a hand, but 
was not very enthusiastic. He 
had thought of the same thing 
the year after I had left, but 
had given up the idea on find- 
ing that the tree had not a 
branch within fifty feet of the 
ground. Later the same sum- 
mer he said he had shot the 
whole family of eagles, and it 
was the belief throughout the 
neighbourhood that the nest 
was still deserted, though the 
perch above it was yet used as 
a look-out. This impression, 
however, he knew was wrong, 
for several times that spring 
he had seen eagles carrying 
dead branches up to the spruce 
top, and had they not intended 
to inhabit the ancient strong- 
hold, they certainly would not 
have bothered about putting 
it in repair. 

Next day we set out on a 
preliminary survey of what 
Robbie asserted was an im- 
possible undertaking. 

Now. though I had often 
swum in the pool at the mouth 
of Garnet Creek and had spent 
many an afternoon fishing its 
holes and ripples, I had never 
before penetrated through the 
undergrowth on the west bank 
right up to the base of the big 
tree. One really had to be 
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within a few feet of it to ap- 
preciate fully its enormous girth, 
for a thick growth of young 
hemlocks screened the lower 
part of its trunk. At a glance 
it did look as though I was up 
against a tough proposition. 
The first huge limb, as Robbie 
had said, left the trunk quite 
fifty feet above the ground, 
and though the top of some of 
the young hemlocks reached 
it at that height, they were far 
too frail to bear even a quarter 
of my weight. However, I had 
expected to find matters very 
much as they were, and ignor- 
ing Robbie’s ‘‘I told you so” 
attitude, I began to look over 
the other trees that were close 
to the big one. Thirty or forty 
feet away a tall slim spruce 
towered high above the hem- 
locks. Making my way to the 


foot of this tree, I found it to 


be about fourteen inches 
through at the butt. This 
small spruce could easily be 
swarmed with the help of a 
wire noose, and my idea was 
to use it as a scaling ladder by 
felling it against the tree which 
held the nest. Robbie could 
not say the plan was imprac- 
ticable, and deciding to make 
the attempt next day, we went 
home to get ready the gear 
necessary for the enterprise. 
We were on the job early 
next morning, our movements 
soon causing great uneasiness 
to the eagle on guard at the 
nest. The angry screechings 
of this bird quickly brought its 
mate on the scene, and while 
we worked the pair of them kept 
up a continuous outcry above 
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us. We lodged the tree just 
where we wanted it, wedging 
it over before it was ready to 
fall to give the stump plenty of 
holding. As the big spruce 
quivered to the impact of the 
small one a raven left his perch 
on the former and, croaking 
dismally, flew off into the 
woods. The eagles redoubled 
their screams, and a whole 
colony of beach crows, hugely 
delighted at the prospect of 
their enemy’s home being 
raided, took up their position 
in the surrounding tree-tops, 
and applauded the proceedings 
with terrific bursts of cawing. 

It was a simple matter to 
shin up the leaning tree. I 
used a wire noose with a stirrup 
for my foot, lopping off the 
branches as I came to them 
with a small axe I had tied 
to my wrist. This hatchet I 
thought would also serve as 
a weapon if the eagles should 
come to close quarters, but 
mainly I relied on Robbie 
down below with his shotgun 
to keep the big birds at a safe 
distance. 

Once amongst the branches 
of the big spruce, when there 
could be no doubt of my being 
able to reach the nest, the 
sensations that came over 
me were quite extraordinary. 
For so many years we had 
looked upon the eyrie as really 
belonging to the clouds, it was 
just as though I was going to 
visit part of another world. 
Still the eagles were not going 
to let things run too smoothly. 
As I climbed I could tell from 
their screams that they were 
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making quick circles about the 
top of the tree. At first the 
thick branches prevented them 
from seeing me, but about half- 
way up to the nest I came to 
a place where the limbs were 
much farther apart. Suddenly, 
as I reached for a fresh hold, 
out of the corner of my eye 
I saw one of the eagles coming 
straight at me. I gripped my 
axe and yelled to Robbie to 
shoot. The shot caused the 
enemy to sheer off, also the 
pellets sang most unpleasantly 
close to me. One thing and 
the other gave me rather a 
scare; I saw, moreover, that 
if I was attacked up by the 
nest a shotgun two hundred 
feet below could give me very 
little support. 

I scrambled down again to 
the bottom branch. After some 
discussion Robbie went down 
to the boat, and came back 
with his long cod line, to one 
end of which he had tied a 
stone. He tied his gun to the 
other end of the line, then 
threw the stone over the branch 
hear me. I drew up the gun, 
Robbie joined me in the tree, 
and this time we set about the 
climb together. Always as one 
moved up the other held the 
gun ready to repel an attack. 

After the shot the eagles 
had flown some distance in- 
land, and had perched on tree- 
tops about a hundred yards 
apart. They did not make 
another hostile demonstration 
until we were within twenty 
feet of the nest. Then they 
came at us simultaneously, 
warning us with their cries. 
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I meant to have the young 
eagles, but I did not want to 
kill the old ones if it could be 
helped. Long since I had got 
over my antipathy towards 
them, and the day when bounty 
money seemed clean to me had 
gone. 

Robbie’s pump gun held six 
shells, so he could afford to 
fire at least a couple of shots 
to frighten but not to harm. 
He fired at long range, and the 
shot had the effect of making 
the eagles back upward from 
their swoop. The _ branches 
above us hid them for a time, 
then one suddenly shot into 
view within inches of us. It 
was too uncomfortably close, 
considering our position, but it 
was impossible not to admire 
the spectacle it made. Its. 
white head gleamed in the sun, 
its yellow eye flashed at us its 
hate, its dark wings dwarfed 
the landscape, its wicked talons 
were thrust forward, and its 
tail widespread, with the light 
shining through it, was an 
enormous transparent fan. 

Brave as the eagles were, the 
stunning report of a shotgun 
greeting them right in their 
own domain was more than 
they could face. When Robbie 
fired, the one close to us wheeled 
about and beat a swift retreat 
for the hills; the other, which 
had alighted in the tree above 
us, flew screaming from its 
perch and soared upwards in 
ever-widening circles, appear- 
ing diminished in'size each time 
it crossed the radius of our 
view. Higher and higher it 
climbed until it hurt my eyes 
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trying to follow such a tiny 
speck in the sky. 

The nest was supported by 
a huge inverted tripod where 
the spruce top forked into three 
great prongs. It had appeared 
a big affair from the ground ; 
now its bulk really astonished 
us. It was quite six feet in 
depth, and its greatest diameter 
could hardly have measured 
Jess. I had known it for nearly 
ten years ; before that twenty, 
even fifty, years had most likely 
passed since the first stick had 
been laid in its building. The 
material used by its founders 
had long ago become ‘wood- 
mould, and the weight of later 
additions had compressed this 
in the fork into a solid founda- 
tion that defied the winter 
gales. 

My heart beat quickly when 
I at last climbed level with its 
rim. Young eagles are a com- 
mon enough sight after they 
have taken wing, but up to the 
time they leave their nursery 
it is seldom that they are an 
object of curiosity to human 
vision. Robbie and I were 
but young lads, and, of course, 
it thrilled us to think that we 
should be the first to gain 
access to the renowned Garnet 
Creek fastness. 

Above the nest was a slightly 
hollowed plateau. The eaglets 
—there were two of them— 
were about the size of Pekin 
ducks and extremely fat. With 
their huge crooked beaks, dis- 
tended paunches, and pin 
feathers that sprouted like por- 
cupine quills, their appearance 
was both fearsome and amus- 
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ing. Beside them lay a freshly- 
killed black scooter, and the 
feathers of many different birds 
clung to the rough sticks that 
fashioned their dwelling. The 
spirit of endless generations 
of killers was already strong 
in those ungainly offspring. 
They opened wide at us their 
frightful - looking beaks, and, 
rearing over on their backs, 
menaced us with talons nearly 
as large as those of grown eagles, 
though, of course, lacking their 
strength. 

Having a great respect for 
an eagle’s eyesight, I did not 
wish to prolong a scene that 
might work on the temper of 
the one still circling in the sky 
until it came down on us like 
a falling stone. Both Robbie 
and I had a pair of thick leather 
gloves inside our shirts, and, 
with our hands thus protected, 
the task of getting the young 
birds into the bag I had slung 
on my back was not a difficult 
one. When they were safely 
stowed away, I threw the 
scooter out of the nest that 
they might start their cap- 
tivity on familiar fare. 

For a few minutes we admired 
the view from the famous look- 
out station of the white-heads. 
Across the lagoon I could see 
patches of our old cabin through 
the hemlocks surrounding it. 
Some one was splitting wood 
by the door—I could catch the 
gleam of the axe as it reached 
the top of its swing. The 
sound of one stroke came faintly 
as the axe gleamed before de- 
scending on the next. Years 
before the eagles had looked 
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across the water just as I 
looked now and watched for 
our chickens to come down on 
the opposite beach. The long 
bare branch, their favourite 
perch, ran out just above me. 
I thought of the countless times 
this had quivered as death had 
launched forth from it, and 
now at last the spoilers had 
become the spoiled. 

We climbed down the tree 
without mishap to ourselves 
or our captives. Before we 
reached the boat the eagles 
returned to their nest, and dis- 
covering their loss, the outcry 
broke out afresh as they pro- 
claimed to the countryside the 
outrage to their sovereignty. 

From the beach once again 
we looked up at the eyrie, 
marvelled at its height, and 
were impressed not a little 
with what we had done. My 
feelings, however, as I watched 
the huge birds whirling above 
their plundered home, were not 
of unmixed elation. 

The eagles were cruel, but 
theirs was the cruelty of nature. 
No doubt they loved their 
young, and would keenly feel 
the sorrows of bereaved parent- 
hood. My feeling that sacri- 
lege had been done was height- 
ened when the beach crows 
passed us at the creek mouth 
in a long straggling black line 
without a single caw. They 
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had so loudly applauded the 
commencement of our exploit 
—had the callousness of its 
finish shocked into silence even 
their raucous tongues ? 

In due course I greatly sur- 
prised, and perhaps a little dis- 
concerted, our naturalist master 
by turning up at school with 
the pair of young eagles. The 
birds throve in captivity. The 
boys at school were, of course, 
delighted with them, but their 
appetite for raw meat was so 
tremendous that, when I left 
the following summer, my wish 
to give them their liberty met 
with small opposition. 

I cannot say whether, after 
our raid, the white-heads ever 
reared another brood in the 
Garnet Creek nest. When some 
years later, as mate on a 
whaler, I again visited Delkatla, 
logging operations had reached 
and passed over the old haunts 
of my childhood. The lagoon 
had become a booming ground 
for half a dozen camps. Flocks 
of scooters and other ducks 
had given place to endless rafts 
of logs, the big spruce and its 
fellows all had gone, and the 
eagles that had perched on 
them were no more. Necessary 
sacrifices, perhaps, to indus- 
trial progress. But how I 
yearned for the Delkatla of 
pioneer days that, with them, 
had disappeared for ever. 





THE SLIPPERS OF THE VIRGIN. 


BY L. I. CRAWFORD. 


SomE authorities attach sig- 
nificance to the name, and say 
that when an Indian convert 
called Collo was lost and faint- 
ing on the hillside in the old 
days of Spanish dominion, the 
Mother of God appeared to 
him in a vision, and said “‘A nda, 
Collo !’’ which means, ‘‘ Go on, 
Collo!”’ thus encouraging him 
to persevere and saving his 
life. The humble shrine raised 
on the spot by the grateful 
aboriginal was, they hold, the 
nucleus of the present spacious 
fane. Others have it that a 
party of the conquistadores, sore 
stricken and fainting under 
casque and morion in the torrid 
sun, found at this place a 
miraculous image of the Virgin, 
made by no mortal hand, which 
healed them of their wounds. 
Be the origin of the wonder- 
working shrine what it may, 
the Virgin of Andacollo is 
rightly venerated along the 
whole length of Chile. There 
is not a province—scarcely a 
township, indeed—that cannot 
indicate in its midst an actual 
living example of the benevo- 
lent power of the miraculous 
image over all sorts of ills. 

The temporal treasure of this 
Lourdes of the Chilian cordillera 
is a very considerable one, and, 
according to its proud custo- 
dians, is second only to that 
of the Bambino at Rome. You 
may examine the offerings of 


many generations of devout 
pilgrims with entire freedom, 
and the sandalled fraile who 
is their guardian will allow you 
to range at will amongst them. 
He knows very well that they 
are safe, for although there are 
many bravos amongst the 
Chilian peasantry who in gen- 
eral fear neither God nor Devil, 
there is not one so foolhardy 
as to lay impious hands on the 
treasures of the miraculous 
shrine. As for the professional 
thief of the centres of civilisa- 
tion, he is not so rash as to 
attempt it. Strangers are no- 
ticed in that sparsely populated 
land, and the hand of every 
man, woman, and child for a 
thousand miles up and down the 
coast would be lifted against 
an alien despoiler. Protected 
by this gigantic cordon, the 
riches of the shrine are some- 
what safer than they would be 
in the vaults of the Banco de 
Chile itself. 

So you may look your fill 
at the Virgin’s crowns, of which 
She has one, either of silver or 
of gold, for every day of the 
year, and you may admire at 
leisure the gorgeous blazonry 
of the robes presented by her 
late Majesty, Queen Isabella 
of Spain, as a gesture of amity 
towards her recent subjects. 
Of other. things there is 4 
great wealth, some left only 
yesterday, others the offerings 
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of pilgrims now long returned 
to dust, most of whom have left 
no other concrete record of 
their brief human span beyond 
these anonymous expressions 
of trust in the Divine mercy. 
There are many hundreds of 
little silver arms and legs and 
hands, touching, and at the 
same time quaint, in their be- 
trayal of the ingenuous minds 
of the donors—little reminders 
to a deity of human motherli- 
ness of the actual seat of the 
trouble for which relief was so 
urgently needed. 

Amongst the many gorgeous 
offerings of high consideration, 
outstanding in the midst of 
humbler gifts, you will not fail 
to remark a pair of slippers of 
solid gold. The image of the 
Madonna is something larger 
than life, and the slippers cor- 
respond. The old custodian, 
who, for all his apparent ab- 
straction, watches your every 
glance, will note your admira- 
tion, and will say, with pardon- 
able pride— 

““ Those, sefior, are the golden 
slippers of Don Francisco Vi- 
daurre.”’ 

If you are content to leave 
it at that, he will say no more ; 
but if you show signs of an 
intelligent interest, he will pro- 
ceed, nothing loth, to embroider 
the theme. 

“Don Francisco Vidaurre, 
sefwor, was one of the great 
men of Chafiarcillo—one of the 
descubridores. You have per- 
haps heard of Chafiarcillo, sewor 
—the silver-fields? No? You 
are a young man, and it was 
before your time—some sixty 
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years ago. The silver has 
vanished now, like all human 
vanities. There was a first 
zone, and then, when that was 
all but exhausted, a second at 
a lower depth, of even greater 
richness ; they say that there 
will be a third, and there are 
still old men who look for it 
amongst the old vetas of the 
province of Copiapo. As to 
that I cannot say. But the 
first and second zones made 
many men rich, and not least 
among them Don Francisco 
Vidaurre. 

“When I was a novice, 
senor, ® young priest at this 
very shrine, I saw this same 
Don Francisco arrive on his 
pilgrimage. A big man, lusty 
and strong, as men had to be 
who were to succeed in the 
days of silver. Riches attract 
the evil-doer as carrion attracts 
the mosca ; in those times they 
kept who had the strong hand. 
But Don Francisco was in 
mortal trouble, as are all our 
pilgrims ; rich, poor, old, young, 
cunning, honest, pious, or ribald 
—all kneel to our Virgin of 
Andacollo, reduced to one com- 
mon level of distress. Across 
the hills, riding at speed and 
killing horses under his great 
weight, he came. There were 
no railways in those days, no 
longitudinal, such as we have 
now. 

*T can see him still, that 
great rough man, with the dust 
of the roads yet on his clothes, 
as he passed into the church 
to make his confession. I re- 
member ’”—the old padre has 
a hint of dryness in his tone as 
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he says this—‘“‘that it took 
him long to make it; no 
doubt he had much on his soul. 
Then he went to the shrine 
and knelt in prayer, but he 
made no offering. Instead, he 
sought Father Mario, the chief 
among us. 

*** Listen and bear witness, 
Father,’ he said, towering head 
and shoulders above him. ‘I 
am not a man to ask favours 
where I have not deserved 
them, nor to turn in my time 
of trouble to what I have 
ignored all my life. For myself, 
I will pay my reckoning when 
it is demanded of me. But I 
come on behalf of one who is 
as good and devout as any 
pilgrim who ever prayed at 
your shrine. She is stricken 
unto death, and cannot come, 
so I come in her stead.’ 

““*My son, you have con- 
fessed your sins,’ replied Father 
Mario, ‘ and there shall be more 
rejoicing over one sinner that 
repenteth——’ 

‘““* That is aS may be,’ said 
the big man. ‘ Now, listen. 
If the Holy Mother will heal 
my wife, her image shall be 
shod with shoes of gold. And 


there will never be need of a~ 
I have vowed it; ° 


cobbler. 
be you my witness.’ 


** And he went off immedi- 


ately down the steps of the 


church, with his crimson poncho ~ 


swinging from his shoulders, 
and his silver spurs chiming on 
the stone. 

“Two months passed, and 
we heard no more of Don 
Francisco Vidaurre. Then one 
morning a cavalcade came down 
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the winding road from the 
north. At the head of it rode 
Don Francisco, and on this 
journey he had killed no horses. 
The party drew up before the 
church; in its midst was a 
bullock-cart, such as we used 
to travel in then, springless, 
with solid wheels of wood; 
you may see the like still on 
any of our country roads. But 
this ballock-cart was no ordi- 
nary one. It was the vehicle 
of a monarch ; the tilt was of 
silken fabric, and I myself saw 
within the gilt French furniture 
and the carpet of Brussels with 
which it was equipped. 

“Don Francisco dismounted 
and advanced to the ox-cart ; 
the servants brought the steps, 
and he assisted a lady to alight. 
It was his wife, miraculously 
restored to health; from the 
very day of his vow she had 
begun to mend. Together they 
passed into the church, and 
behind them, on a cushion, a 
servant bore these slippers of 
gold.” 

The old priest lifts one and 
holds it out. 

“Weigh it in your hand, 
senor. It is solid gold, and, as 
Don Francisco said, it would 


“be long before they needed 
-cobbling. A truly miraculous 


cure, but not more so than an 
innumerable many.” 

So much for the old priest ; 
for the rest of the story you 
must go back sixty years. 


Don Francisco Vidaurre, as 
he was called on occasions of 
ceremony, being otherwise 
known for a hundred miles 
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around as Don Pancho, was 
worried. He was not subject 
to mental preoccupations as 
a rule; no man ever troubled 
less about his bridges before 
he came to them. He was six 
feet three inches in his bare 
feet (for socks he never wore), 
fifty-one years of age, could 
not read nor write, and was 
worth anything between a mil- 
lion and a million and a half 
of Chilian silver dollars, each 
of a value of some forty-five 
English pence. He had really 
very little idea of the extent 
of his wealth, partly because 
he was not good at figures, 
and partly because much of 
it was still in the ground, in 
the form of silver ore. This 


uncertain portion of his pro- 
perty he was investigating at 


a great rate, after the fashion 
of the time, by the simple 
process of gutting the rich 
veins as rapidly as possible, 
and leaving the poorer ones 
alone. Scientific mining was 
not greatly esteemed by the 
silver kings of Copiapo, who 
were accustomed to take what 
they wanted where they could 
find it. 

Born of obscure parentage, 
in a one-roomed adobe rancho 
at a remote village of the 
Aconcagua valley, he had 
played, as a ragged urchin, 
amongst the horses’ hoofs and 
waggon wheels of the tattered 
armies of the War of Libera- 
tion. As a hulking boy of 
Seventeen, he had taken his 
great thews and mighty mus- 
cles, hitherto wasted in the 
pruning of vines and the tend- 
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ing of cattle, to a more appre- 
ciative market—the docks of 
Valparaiso, where even to-day 
modern machinery finds it hard 
to get a footing, so great is the 
power of human muscles, 
trained to the porterage of 
incredible burdens generation 
by generation. Here, toiling 
as a cargador on the malecon, 
he had seen the first Chilian 
Squadron tossing in the bay, 
aS you may see it for yourself 
in the great picture by Summer- 
scales which hangs over the 
mantelpiece in the Club de la 
Union in Santiago, after the 
Spanish fleet had been driven 
from the Pacific. He had stood 
within arm’s-length of the com- 
mander of that motley fleet of 
gallant cockle-shells, the great- 
est sea-captain of his age after 
the death of Nelson, if not 
before, and surely the most 
impish changeling ever left in 
a sober Scots cradle. 

On that day the sea had 
called him; he became a hand 
on a coasting schooner, and 
wandered the vast length of 
the South American coast, from 
the glaciers and solemn pen- 
guins of Tierra del Fuego to 
the oily waters of the equatorial 
seas, where the shooting flying- 
fish leave the only scar. 

In the middle of the century, 
the remarkable discoveries of 
silver in Central—or, as it then 
was, Northern — Chile found 
Pancho Vidaurre, now a genial 
giant in the prime of life, 
working as a mozo in a British 
ship-chandler’s store in the 
little port of Huasco. He had 
plenty of innate shrewdness, 
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as much honesty as the times 
expected, and his industry was 
undoubted; he made an ex- 
cellent mozo. His employer 
was sorry to lose him, and 
tipped him five pesos—a munifi- 
cent present in those days— 
when he left to seek his fortune 
in the silver-fields. The next 
time the worthy ship-chandler 
saw his quondam mozo, a year 
or so later, the latter arrived 
in the little port an acknow- 
ledged prince of the silver 
dynasty, and gave his old em- 
ployer a hand-wrought dish, 
hammered from the soft metal 
of his own mines, worth quite 
fifty pounds. 

Pancho Vidaurre had had 
the luck to be on hand when 
the great discovery was made 
at Chajiarcillo, and had de- 
nounced, as the Spanish phrase 


goes, one of the richest of the 
pertenencias. He had then pro- 
ceeded to enrich himself, by 
the direct and simple method 
of digging wealth from the 
ground by main force of his 


mighty muscles. At such a 
task he was bound to outdis- 
tance his competitors, and fear 
of his heavy hand protected 
him from the sharks, option- 
seekers, and tintorillo lawyers 
who battened upon the simple 
men of silver. Soon he was 
an employer of labour; he 
bought and developed other 
properties. He, who had gone 
barefoot half his life, began to 
lose count of his possessions. 
Such was Don Pancho Vi- 
daurre. And now he was 
troubled — nay, afraid. This 
was an entirely new sensation ; 
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in his fifty-one years he had 
never before been afraid. But 
the doughtiest Achilles has his 
heel, and fate had found that 
of Don Pancho. 

For some time past his wife 
had been unaccountably ailing, 
and Don Pancho, in his own 
fashion, loved his wife exceed- 
ingly. The Sefiora Vidaurre 
was by no means a beauty; 
she was fat, squat, and very 
dark, and a strong Bolivian 
strain in her mixed blood be- 
trayed itself in two harsh red 
patches, so crude as to re- 
semble pigment, beneath her 
high cheek-bones. But to Don 
Pancho she was the same slim 
maid he had wooed and won 
in his sailor days, as faithful 
in his poverty as in his wealth, 
whom he had married with 
much ceremony on his acces- 
sion to prosperity, after many 
years of companionship cheer- 
fully untrammelled by any such 
formality. She was the mother 
of a lusty brood of children of 
Anak, and if there were, in 
the scattered ranchos round 
the Quinta Vidaurre, other chil- 
dren of a suspicious tallness 
and breadth of shoulder, that 
is—time and place considered— 
no aspersion whatever on the 
genuine affection of Don Pancho 
for the wife of his bosom. 

Don Pancho came out of 
his wife’s sick-room, and 
tramped moodily up and down 
the broad walks of his luxuriant 
garden, his head bowed in 
thought. The garden was gay 
with a hundred thousand ser- 
ried blossoms, the long parrones 
heavy with the ripening grapes ; 
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on the hillside, far above, the 
scars and tips of an extensive 
mining enterprise, Don Pancho’s 
property, bore witness to his 
material prosperity. It was 
La Mina de las Cuatro Punias, 
so called from the shape of 
the hill it was slowly eviscerat- 
ing. Once it had been his chief 
property, and he had built his 
home here to be near it, but 
it was practically worked out 
now. His major interests lay 
elsewhere. 

None of these reminders of 
his wealth had power to com- 
fort Don Pancho. His wife 
was worse to-day ; it was use- 
less to pretend otherwise. She 
had started many months ago 
with mysterious fluxes and 
dysenteries; these had aggra- 
vated, and a wasting fever had 
set in. Don Pancho had tried, 
impartially, the services of doc- 
tors and of a me’ica, a wise 
woman of the neighbourhood. 
The first had looked solemn, 
and had prescribed various 
drugs. The second had looked 
solemn, and had suggested sun- 
dry remedios, in which black 
cats and snakes had figured. 
Neither treatment had done 
the least good. 

Don Pancho’s heavy steps 
brought him back to the house 
again, and he passed before 
the open door of the kitchen. 
It was an outhouse, the un- 
hewn timbers of its roof black 
with smoke, and it hummed 
with a million flies, exploring 
amongst the unprotected viands. 
Across the patio a bare-footed 
servant-girl was filling a bucket 
from the asequia—the irrigation 
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ditch. She knelt on the brink 
and tugged at the handle, 
giving little cries of dismay. 
Full, it was too heavy for her. 

“Ay! Ay! Que pesado!” 
she exclaimed. 

Don Pancho stepped across, 
and lifted the bucket with an 
effortless sweep of his great arm. 

“Muchas gracias, patron,” 
said the grateful maid, and 
hurried inside with Don Pancho’s 
contribution to his wife’s dysen- 
tery. 

The asequia, the artery which 
gave life to Don Pancho’s 
garden, was the insidious bearer 
of death to his wife. As the 
big man strolled, the solution 
of his problem lay at his feet, 
beneath his uncomprehending 
eyes. Water is scarce in that 
barren land; it is carefully 
husbanded, and runs in man- 
made channels for many miles 
into unlikely valleys. One 
asequia will feed several home- 
Ssteads; each takes so many 
hours a day, according to a 
time-table, to water the crop 
or garden. At the Quinta 
Vidaurre the asequia ran in 
the shape of a V, traversing 
a little re-entrant in the hill- 
side. The house was at the 
apex of the V, and between its 
arms lay the garden. The 
water-cut served as a convenient 
repository for garbage and 
worse; it had already been 
enriched by another quinta, 
higher up the valley. It served 
also a8 a water supply for 
domestic purposes. The house 
did not drink therefrom, it is 
true, not, be it said, from any 
finicking hygienic scruples, but 
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because the water tasted nasty. 
But the cocinera certainly used 
asequia water for washing 
dishes, and if, being pressed 
for time and short of well- 
water, she occasionally put a 
little in the maté or the cazuela, 
where the taste would not be 
noticed, what could be more 
natural ? 

So the asequia, assisted by 
the flies and the cook, was 
slowly killing the Sefiora Vi- 
daurre. Ordinarily it would 
have had no effect upon her, 
for the inhabitants of those 
latitudes, once past the critical 
years of childhood, during which 
the mortality was, of course, 
immense, were largely immune 
from the effects of faulty sani- 
tation, just as Syrian women, 
being accustomed to taking it 
for their complexions, can ab- 
sorb huge quantities of arsenic. 
It was only when a flaw 
occurred, from some exceptional 
cause, in this tough armour of 
the vitals, that the enemy could 
penetrate to the citadel; once 
there, he was with difficulty 
evicted. 

So it was with the Sefiora 
Vidaurre. Normally as strong 
as a horse, she had caught a 
severe cold at the Diez-y-Ocho 
festivities, when the spring 
weather had been fine but 
treacherous. On her recovery 
from this she had eaten less 
solid food than usual, and more 
liquids, in some of which in- 
sidious poison lurked. Her 
system grappled staunchly with 
the bacteria, but they were 
continually reinforced, and it 
could no longer be pretended 
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that her fight was anything 
but a losing one. 

A modern doctor, called in 
to such a case, would have 
known at once what was amiss, 
but those times were the dark 
ages of medicine. Consider, if 
you please, that nearly forty 
years after the date of the 
Sefiora Vidaurre’s illness, a cele- 
brated London specialist al- 
luded to the house-fly as ‘“ na- 
ture’s benevolent scavenger,” 
without anybody thinking him 
mad. The country physician 
—in reality little better than 
an apothecary—who attended 
the patient stood on the ver- 
andah and blinked, and saw 
no more connection between 
the flies on the garbage-strewa 
banks of the asequia and the 
illness of his patient than did 
Don Pancho himself. Neither 
of them was aware of the 
mephitic exhalation of the tur- 
bid waters as they overran the 
flower-beds at sundown; it 
did not impinge upon their 
hardened noses. The doctor 
prescribed such drugs as were 
suited to the case, but he 
ignored the root of the evil, 
and the patient lost ground. 

At the end of the long parron 
of vines which stretched from 
the gate of the inner patio to 
the trampled ankle-deep dust 
of the main road, Don Pancho 
came suddenly upon a mounted 
man, ambling along, his body 
jerking to every step of his 
mount in the back-breaking 
Chilian jog-trot. It was Don 
Rafael Olivares, a neighbour, 
owner of the next quinta up 
the valley. 
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** Como le va, Don Pancho ?” 
he cried jovially. He was a 
black-avised little man, dirty 
but kindly, with a simple open 
countenance, almost as rich as 
Don Pancho himself. ‘ Bien ? 
Y la setora?” 

Don Pancho shook his head. 

** Worse again,” he said, and 
sighed. 

The rider made a little sibi- 
lant sound of sympathy. 

“Too bad. And such a good 
person, the sefora.’”’ He re- 
moved his feet from the carved 
wooden stirrups, and stretched 
his legs. ‘‘ And the doctor? 
Can he do nothing ? ”’ 

Don Pancho shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘In my opinion, he is a 
farsante, that doctor,’’ he replied 
bitterly. 

Don Rafael looked thought- 
fully between the ears of his 
horse. ‘It is a pity,’ said he, 
“that she is now so weak. 
Otherwise she could have paid 
a visit to the Holy Virgin. Now 
she can only send a deputy.” 

** Andacollo ? ’’ queried Don 
Pancho, lifting an eyebrow. 
‘**T am no believer in priests.” 

** No hay que hablar asi. Dios 
le castigaréd!” warned Don 
Rafael, staring severely into 
the face which, for all its owner 
was on foot, was almost on a 
level with his own. ‘‘ Permit 
me to tell you that it is no 
matter of priests, and it is not 
well to speak of holy things in 
such a tone. Oiga! My own 
brother’s son was suffering from 
a tos—a cough so grave that 
for six weeks they never dared 
80 much as open the window of 


his room for fear of a corriente 
de aire, and in spite of all care 
he got no better. Then he 
resolved to make the pilgrim- 
age. And what occurred? He 
was already much revived be- 
fore he reached the shrine, so 
great is its holy influence, and 
the Virgin cured him com- 
pletely. What do you think 
of that? ” 

In spite of himself, Don 
Pancho was impressed. 

“Then there was old Rodri- 
guez, the mayordomo at the 
Quinta Lastarria, who had re- 
torcijones in his inside, and 
could do nothing but sit all 
day and groan and drink brandy. 
He was a poor man, and had to 
do the pilgrimage on foot. You 
might have expected it to kill 
him in his state, but, por dios! 
Look at him to-day! He is 
another man. Como le parece?”’ 

‘** Undoubtedly there is much 
in what you say,” replied Don 
Pancho thoughtfully. ‘‘ Some- 
how I have never thought of 
it. I am scarcely a pechonio— 
a breast-beater. But my wife 
has never missed mass since 
we were married, and burns as 
many candles for the saints 
as I do in all my mines. Ca- 
ramba! It would take a fabrica 
to supply her, now that we are 
rich.” 

“The more reason,’ re- 
marked his friend, “to expect 
divine intercession on her be- 
half.” 

“ True,’ agreed Don Pancho. 
** However, it is too late, I 
greatly fear. She cannot so 
much as lift herself from the 
bed.” 
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“No importa,’ said Don 
Rafael. ‘‘ After all, you can 
go in her place. It is often 
done thus; many invalids are 
not fit to travel.” 

Don Pancho did not answer, 
but a gleam in his eye pro- 
claimed that the idea had taken 
root. He did not feel like ex- 
plaining the only objection he 
had to following his friend’s 
advice, and, in fact, being an 
untutored and somewhat in- 
articulate soul, would have 
found some difficulty in so 
doing. His scruple was simply 
this: in a long and adventur- 
ous life he had disregarded’ the 
padres and all they stood for, 
and an innate sense of pride 
made him loth to turn in time 
of need to what he had flouted 
for so long. What queer twist 
of nature had endowed him 
with such over-niceness it is 
difficult to imagine, for it was 
the habit of these simple folk 
to treat the Deity exactly as 
children treat a good-humoured 
father. They were thought- 
lessly disobedient, not very 
sincerely sorry for it, and had 
not the least hesitation in call- 
ing loudly for help when they 
required it. 

Don Rafael Olivares reached 
from his saddle, and idly culled 
a crimson passion-flower from 
the hedge beside him. 

** Que lindo el jardin!” he 
observed with admiration. 
** You are fortunate, amigo mio, 
in having your house upon the 
asequia. As for us, we have 
only the little spring in the 
hillside at our high level, and 
in the summer it scarcely 
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suffices for the flowers in the 
patio. Tan bonitas las flores 
aqui.” 

Don Pancho looked around 
with a jaundiced eye. His 
possessions weighed for little 
with him at the moment. 

*“As you say, I suppose we 
are fortunate,’ he agreed per- 
functorily. His friend, with a 
genial salute, jogged upon his 
way. 


It was three o’clock in the 
morning, and the summer day- 
break was grey in the garden 
outside the barred windows. 
Awakening birds were begin- 
ning to twitter in the bushes, 
breaking the hush of dawn. 
Don Pancho sat upon his bed, 
half-dressed, after a sleepless 
night. Of late, a lifelong habit 
of dreamless and titanic slum- 
ber had abandoned him. 

Since the Sejfiora Vidaurre 
had shared the marital couch 
with a more sinister bedfellow, 
he had taken up his quarters 
in an adjoining chamber. All 
the rooms of the house had 
inter - communicating doors, 
after the fashion of the buildings 
in the colonial style, and the 
noises of the sick-room, only 
slightly muffled, penetrated to 
him with intolerable clearness. 
The Sefiora’s complaint is one 
of the most painful of diseases ; 
several times during the night 
the low moaning of the sufferer 
had brought Don Pancho from 
his bed, to stand in an agony 
of helplessness outside the fold- 
ing doors. 

He pulled his poncho over 
his head, and went out into 
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the open. The morning air 
was soothing to his aching 
head and burning eyeballs. He 
sniffed at it gratefully, and 
began to stroll up and down 
the broad brick verandah which 
bordered the patio of the still 
sleeping house. His step was 
slow and heavy, his face the 
face of a man accustomed to 
struggle and prevail who at 
length admits himself beaten. 
As he turned on his heel for 
the second time, the faint blue 
flame on the altar of the private 
chapel caught his eye. He 
turned aside idly enough and 
entered the open door. It was 
a small oblong room, window- 
less, its walls ornamented with 
rudely frescoed whorls and ara- 
besques of blue pigment; it 
had been a storeroom, and the 
piety of the Sefiora Vidaurre 


had converted it to its present 


use. The only furniture, be- 
sides the altar, were two ancient 
leather chairs, black with age, 
once the property of a monas- 
tery, and brought thereto many 
years ago from Spain. Their 
presence in the chapel was due, 
however, not to their beauty 
—nowadays they would have 
been considered collectors’ 
pieces,—but to their holy asso- 
ciations. 

Don Pancho made the sign 
of the Cross, clumsily enough, 
and seated himself in one of 
the chairs. The dim flame on 
the altar showed the faint out- 
lines of the two images which 
stood above, on either side of 
the crucifix. There was the 
Virgin, arrayed in an ancient 
but still gaudy robe of tinsel 
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and spangles; on the other 
side stood San Ramon, whom 
the Sefiora Vidaurre especially 
affected, in a cassock of crim- 
son edged with gold braid. 
Don Pancho’s attention was 
attracted by the miniature pad- 
lock and staple which locked 
the lips of the saint. There was 
a man who had faith indeed ; 
his lips had been locked by 
his tormentors, and yet he 
had not ceased to preach the 
word of the Lord. 

Don Pancho thought of the 
conversation he had had with 
his friend on the preceding 
night, and felt © suddenly 
ashamed. Here was he, he 
mused, hesitating, from mo- 
tives of false pride, to invoke 
the only power which could 
now assist him and his, and 
there, before him on the altar, 
was an example of what men 
would do for their duty’s sake. 
He looked again at San Ramon ; 
the saint would have walked 
to Jerusalem on his bare feet 
to save the most wretched of 
human souls. Don Pancho 
sprang to his feet and strode 
out of the door. His mind was 
made up. 

‘Oye!’ he cried, accosting 
an early servant. ‘‘ Send hither 
the mayordomo. Corre, pues! ”’ 

Rosalindo — incredibly so 
named,—the old mayordomo, 
roused from his bed, hurried 
round to the patio, where he 
found his master tramping up 
and down, and swearing im- 
patiently. 

*“* Mire, Rosalindo,”’ he cried. 
“* Select three grooms, and four 
of the best horses—see that 
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Don César is one of them,— 
and bid them be ready for the 
road in an hour. I leave to-day 
for Andacollo.”’ 


During the following week, 
one by one, the three grooms 
straggled back on their ex- 
hausted mounts. All were 
travel-stained and weary ; two 
of them came back without 
any accompanying led horse. 
They swore, with many oaths, 
that if they had not known their 
master’s pious errand they 
would have believed him pos- 
sessed of the devil. Never had 
there been such a ride. 

A day or two after the last 
servant had arrived, Don 
Pancho himself made his ap- 
pearance. He was in a fury 
of impatience to be back, and 
felt thwarted by the necessity 
of keeping his mount, Don 
César, alive. Had he possessed 
a change of horses for the return 
journey, he would assuredly 
have ridden Don César to a 
standstill. 

Rosalindo, the mayordomo, 
having heard of his master’s 
return by those mysterious 
channels, swift as the telegraph, 
which exist among primitive 
peoples, was awaiting his mas- 
ter under a tree some five miles 
down the road. The sweat- 
streaked giant’s quick eye ob- 
served the old man nodding 
in the shade, and let out a roar 
that brought him quickly to 
his feet. 

“The news, hombre!” 
cried. ‘Good or bad ? ” 

“Good and bad, patron,” 
replied the old man. 


he 
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** The seviora ? ” inquired Don 
Pancho, with a working face. 

‘“* Siempre mejorando, patron. 
For the last week she has im- 
proved daily.” 

“God be praised!” cried 
Don Pancho, with enormous 
relief. ‘That is a miracle 
indeed ! Mount, Rosalindo, and 
let us go on.”’ 

The old man scrambled upon 
his mule, and the two continued 
side by side. 

“To-morrow, Rosalindito 
mio,” said the master, beaming 
like a boy in the vastness of 
his easement, “we will go 
down to Copiapo and get from 
the gringo at the Banco de 
Londres y Tarapaca enough 
gold pieces to make two golden 
slippers, big enough for my 
own feet, since the holy image 


of Andacollo is on the large 
side. So I vowed, and so I will 


fulfil. How many gold pieces 
of ten dollars shall we need, 
think you? Five hundred? 
A thousand? No importa. 
They shall make me the slippers 
at the joyeria in Copiapo, and 
woe betide them if they do it 
badly. That must be my first 
care. Then, for every man in 
all my mines, a day’s pay ex- 
tra. For the house servants, 
and the gente from Las Cuatro 
Puntas, we will have a fiesta, 
with a8 much wine——”’ 

“But, patron,” interrupted 
the old man, “you have not 
yet heard my bad news.”’ 

** Your bad news ? ” repeated 
Don Pancho. ‘“ Ah, de veras! 
I had forgotten about it. Well, 
tell me your bad news, though in 
very truth I care not what it is.” 
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“Your house, patron, the 
Quinta Vidaurre ; it is utterly 
destroyed.” 

“‘ Destroyed ? ” echoed Don 
Pancho in amazement. ‘‘ How 
destroyed, hombre ? ”’ 

‘“‘ By fire, sefor,” explained 
the old man. ‘“ Four days after 
you left us, old Eloisa the cook 
spilled some boiling fat into 
a bracero, and pff! it was up 
to the roof in a moment. It 
caught the rafters, spread to 
the main building, and in two 
hours the whole was gone. It 
was a8 much as we could do to 
save the furniture. See, 
patron ! ”’ 

The riders turned a corner 
of the road, and came full in 
sight of the late home of Don 
Pancho Vidaurre. Even the 
lush greenery of the garden 
did not suffice to veil the black- 
ened and melancholy ruin, and 
there still lingered a heavy 
smell from the charred and 
burnt timbers. 

“* Caramba ! ” ejaculated Don 
Pancho in momentary con- 
sternation. ‘‘ And the sefora, 
hombre ?.”’ 

“* Sevor, we removed her with 
all care, and conveyed her to 
the quinta of Don Rafael 
Olivares, where she now is. 
But for the fact that even at 
that moment you were invok- 
ing the Divine protection on 
her behalf, she would doubt- 
less have died. But as it is, 
She lives, and grows better 
daily.” 

Don Pancho turned his horse 
in at the gate of the Quinta, 
and regarded the roofless walls 
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of the house, and the trodden 
flower-beds and broken bushes, 
trampled to pieces by the efforts 
of the volunteer fire-fighters. 

** Por dios! What a mess!” 
he exclaimed ruefully, and then 
brightening, added, “‘ But, after 
all, what is a house? I could 
build twenty houses, and would 
no doubt be just as happy in 
a rancho. Let us get on to the 
Quinta Olivares.’’ 

As they trotted down the 
road, Don Pancho turned a 
ruminating eye upon the work- 
ings of Las Cuatro Puntas, and 
then glanced back at the ruins 
of his dwelling. 

“That is an unlucky spot, 
Rosalindo,’”’ he observed. “I 
shall not rebuild there, now that 
Las Cuatro Puntas is nearly 
worked out. No! We will 
build another house in the 
quebrada near Potrillo Grande, 
where they have just struck 
a new veta. There is running 
water there, and trees—a good 
place for a house.” 


Such was the miraculous heal- 
ing of the Sefiora Vidaurre, 
who recovered completely, and 
lived to the ripe age of eighty- 


nine. There is a certain sort 
of person who takes a delight 
in explaining away the miracles 
of the saints and of Holy Writ, 
allocating them to appropriate 
natural phenomena. No doubt 
we are much cleverer to-day 
than our fathers were, but, 
when all is said and done, who 
amongst us can explain the 
ever-recurring miracle of a co- 
incidence ? 
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THE GREAT GEORGE WASHINGTON FRAUD, 


AND OTHER ADVENTURES WITH A BUNDLE OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


BY DAN RIDER. 


Few callings in life present 
more opportunities for inter- 
esting adventures than that 
of the second-hand bookseller. 
The Roosevelts and the Rosen- 
bachs, and the antiquarian book- 
sellers, who scour the deserts 
and outlying places for rarities, 
continually bag choice speci- 
mens by lucky flukes and after 
exciting contests. But the man 
with the little bookshop round 
the corner often sees more of 
the fun than his bigger brethren. 

Some years ago I had a 
little second-hand bookshop 
round the corner, and one day 
a woman called upon me with 
a number of autographs for 
sale. It was an astonishing 
collection of letters and docu- 
ments. Some of them had 
been written or signed by 
Byron, Browning, Carlyle, 
George Washington, Mark 
Twain, Bret Harte, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. They looked 
quite genuine. The paper was 
of the period, and the ink was 
old and faded. 

I asked her what she wanted 
for them, and to my surprise 
She said she would take ten 
shillings for the lot. At once 
I thought they must be stolen, 
as they looked honestly worth 
several pounds. 

I inquired whether they were 
her property and where she 


had obtained them. Quietly 
she replied they had belonged 
to her husband, who used to 
collect old letters. He was a 
medical man, and had recently 
died. Collecting autographs 
was one of his hobbies, and 
she had a quantity more at 
home. She had an air of 
quiet refinement and was neatly 
dressed in black, and she seemed 
to fitin with the story. Eventu- 
ally I agreed to give her ten 
shillings upon account if she 
would leave her name and 
address, and she promised to 
bring the remainder of the 
letters during the day, when I 
would make her a price for 
them all. 

All day I waited for her in 
vain, and I wondered why 
she did not return. What 
possible reason could she have 
for not keeping her word? I 
had clearly made her under- 
stand that I was prepared to 
give her more than she had 
asked, and every glance at 
the letters confirmed the im- 
pression of their genuineness. 
Gradually a haunting feeling 
that they had been stolen 
crept over me with increasing 
intensity, and would not be 
shaken off. She was evidently 
suspicious that my liberal offer 
was a trap set to catch her; 80 
the next afternoon, in order to 
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solve the mystery, I made a 
journey to the address she 
had given in the New Kent 
Road. This turned out to be 
a large house approached by a 
long garden, the very kind of 
residence suitable for a medical 
man, but to my astonishment 
I found it was empty. Nothing 
daunted, I made inquiries of 
the neighbours, only to learn 
that the house had been un- 
occupied for a considerable time, 
and that no doctor had ever 
lived there, and no person of 
the name I sought was known 
in the locality. 

The false address made the 
transaction so distasteful to 
me that I put the letters away 
in a desk to await develop- 
ments. There they lay for- 
gotten for about a_ twelve- 
month, when one day they 
were called to mind by a 
stranger inquiring if I knew 
where he could find an auto- 
graph letter of Lord Byron. 

He was an American passing 
through London, and he ex- 
plained that his wife’s pet 
hobby was visiting the homes 
and haunts of Byron and col- 
lecting souvenirs of the poet. 
To-morrow chanced to be her 
birthday, and he had slipped 
out of the hotel, unknown to 
her, to buy her a birthday 
present, and if that present 
could possibly take the form of 
a Byron letter, he assured me 
that both of them would be 
“tickled to death.” 

“Do you know Byron’s hand- 
writing?” I cautiously in- 
quired. 

“T think I should recognise 


it if I saw it,” said he. “My 
wife has several specimens of 
it in her collection.” 

Whereupon I produced my 
Byron letter, and handed it to 
him for his inspection. He 
carefully examined it back and 
front, tested the texture of 
the paper, and held it up to 
the light to see if it bore any 
water-mark. Then he read it 
aloud several times, enjoying 
the rhythm of its periods, and 
finally, with evident satisfac- 
tion, inquired the price. 

“Do you think it genuine ? ” 
I asked. 

“What?” said he, taken 
aback. ‘‘ Have you any doubt 
about it ? ”’ 

“TIT have no knowledge on 
the subject,” I replied. ‘ All 
I do know is that the seller of 
it gave me a false address, and 
that I gave a song for it.” 

“What more fitting price 
for a poet’s letter than a song ? ”’ 
he rejoined. ‘‘Come! What 
do you want for it? Don’t 
call the tune too high.” 

“You can have it for ten 
shillings, the price I paid,” I 
said. ‘‘If, however, you find 
it not to be genuine, bring it 
back and I will return your 
money. Like Byron, there is a 
bit of a mystery about this 
letter, and I should like to 
fathom it.” 

Upon this understanding the 
letter changed hands. Several 
weeks elapsed, and as I heard 
no further news of it, my 
interest in the other letters 
began to revive. The compari- 
son of Browning’s signature 
with those in some books pur- 
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chased at the sale of his library 
was most satisfactory, and 
assisted to eliminate from my 
mind any doubts I had enter- 
tained about the genuineness 
of the collection. But my 
enthusiasm was destined to 
receive a shock, for within a 
few days of its rebirth in 
walked the American, this time 
accompanied by his wife. 

“I have come back, you see, 
to keep my bargain with you. 
And here is your Byron letter,” 
said he, in a manner that per- 
plexed me by its excessive 
cheerfulness. 

Before I could find words to 
reply, he went on smilingly— 

“This letter is a_ terrible 
fraud. Perhaps I should say 
a magnificent fake. I am not 
going to return it to you; I 
intend to keep it. And both 
my wife and I have called in 
to thank you for the wunex- 
pected pleasure you have been 
the means of giving us during 
the past few weeks. You have 
unknowingly turned my holiday 
from a failure into a success. 
I was getting fed up, as my 
wife will tell you, with walking 
in Byron’s footsteps, seeing 
places where he ate, and where 
he slept, and where he was 
supposed to have lived. But 
this letter has changed all 
that feeling. It has supplied 
just that dash of devilment 
without which anything con- 
cerning Byron must always 
fall flat. Your doubt as to its 
authenticity led us to consult 
the experts at the British 
Museum. They shrugged their 
shoulders, and screwed up their 
mouths, and shook their heads 





at it. But they fascinated us 
with a sight of many letters 
they knew to be genuine. We 
were told that this letter had 
been offered to them many 
times. It was always turning 
up like a bad penny, and was 
thought to be a copy of a letter 
in some private collection. The 
Museum authorities were kind- 
ness itself, and from them we 
gleaned the names of some 
private Byron enthusiasts. To 
these we wrote, and they in- 
vited us to come and view 
their collections, and they made 
us very welcome. Through 
you we have met some most 
charming people, and seen some 
wonderful treasures of which 
otherwise we should never have 
heard. But the joke of it is 
that they all think this letter 
is genuine. We did not tell 
any of them what we know 
about it, and I can see that 
when we get back home we 
shall have great fun with it. 
It will serve as a touchstone 
for experts. We would not 
part with it for any amount. 
Now we are off to Spain in a 
few days, and we want to buy 
all the books you have upon 
that country in the hope that 
they will bring us more pleasant 
adventures.”’ 

As the lady said farewell, 
she added, “I tell my husband 
that this letter is the most 
wonderful birthday present I 
have had for years. I can 
truly say I have not had a dull 
moment since he brought it 
to me. I really believe he 
thinks it is the only genuine 
Byron letter I possess.” 

This experience led me to 
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give my remaining letters the 
benefit of the doubt, and I at 
once turned to the one written 
by George Washington. As a 
letter it had little importance. 
It was a formal request to 
one of his officers to meet him 
at a certain place upon a 
certain day. Hundreds of simi- 
lar letters must have been 
written by him. As far as I 
could judge, the writing seemed 
genuine, and the signature was 
unmistakable. The more I 
examined it, the more I be- 
lieved in it. So I framed it 
between two sheets of glass, 
and stood it in the shop window, 
where it remained for several 
months without attracting the 
least attention. One day I 
purchased at auction ‘ The Life 
and Letters of George Washing- 
ton,’ in sixteen volumes, and 
in trying to read them I dis- 
covered that Washington was 
at this particular place at the 
date mentioned in the letter, 
and also that the illustrations 
of his handwriting tallied with 
my specimen in the window. 
This was as far as my researches 
could go, so I sat still and 
waited for something to happen. 

I did not have to wait long, 
for one afternoon I noticed a 
little German hovering around 
my window and gazing greedily 
at the letter. After a time he 
ventured into the shop. He 
asked to be allowed to see the 
letter, and I produced it from 
the window for him. He asked 
me to remove the glass, which 
I did. Producing a powerful 
magnifier from his pocket, he 
carefully examined the paper, 
held it up to the light, looked 
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at it critically on both sides, 
turned it upside down, smelt 
it, and I almost believe he bit 
it. He even sighed several 
times in the course of his 
serious investigations. There 
was no doubt about his being 
thorough, so I directed his 
attention to the sixteen vol- 
umes, to which he devoted 
another half-hour of minute 
examination. At length, after 
favouring me with many more 
sighs and grunts, he recovered 
his speech, and asked if I 
could tell him anything about 
this letter. I said I knew no 
more about it than he did, 
probably not as much. There 
it was if he wanted it; if not, 
it would go back in the window 
again. He thereupon fell into 
a deep melancholy, and wan- 
dered around the shop, gazing 
aimlessly at the books upon 
the shelves. All of a sudden 
he turned sharply upon me, 
and in a menacing manner, as 
though he were going to say 
“Hands up,” he shouted out, 
“T vill gif you seven pund ten 
for it, not a farden more.” 

* Right-o!” said I. 
yours.” 

And as though to make up 
for lost time, he planked down 
the money and vanished with 
the George Washington in his 
pocket-book before I could re- 
cover from the shoek. 

Somehow I felt as though I 
should see the George Washing- 
ton again, and as the days 
slipped by without a sign of it 
I began to grow disappointed. 
I was thirsting for more adven- 
tures, and I looked upon this 
“scrap of paper” as a “ star- 
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Spangled banner” that would 
open the pathway to them. 
How delighted was I therefore 
when after an absence of six 
weeks I saw the little German 
enter the shop again. [I felt 
sure he had brought back the 
George Washington with him, 
and I hailed him with joy. 
But he appeared to be a dif- 
ferent man. No longer did he 
wear an air of melancholy, no 
longer did he sigh and stroke 
his chin. This time he splut- 
tered and swore, and he clicked 
his heels like a true Prussian. 
He accused me of having sold 
him a “fake,” a forgery, a 
fraud and a “dud.” He called 
me a “svindler,” a “ fakir,”’ 
and a jackanapes and other 
picturesque names, and he 
wanted to know “vat I vas 
goin’ to do abow tit ? ” 

I smiled, and as I smiled I 
wondered if George Washington 
had ever caused any one to 
smile before, as his ‘ Life and 
Letters ’ was terribly dull read- 
ing. When the little German 
had completely exhausted his 
stock of fireworks, and had 
relapsed into his sighing and 
melancholy self again, I asked 
him to tell me what this all 
meant, as he seemed to have 
some trouble on his mind. 
Then I learnt that he had 
bought the letter as a specula- 
tion. He had offered it to 
every possible dealer, and they 
had all turned it down, saying 
that they had seen it before, 
and they believed it to be a 
copy of a letter in some private 
collection. This did not sur- 
prise me at all. But I began 
to wonder whether this was 
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the usual trade talk of every 
dealer who had autographs 
offered to him. I was in- 
trigued by the fancy that all 
the supposed genuine letters 
might be copies, and that all 
the supposed copies might be 
the genuine article; and to 
stretch the imagination a point 
further, that there might not 
be any copies at all. I told 
him I did not think much of 
his evidence. I certainly would 
not hang George Washington 
upon the word of dealers. But 
he was all for hanging both 
George Washington and myself, 
as George the great republican 
was of no use to him unless he 
could be transformed into sove- 
reigns. Suddenly realising that 
abuse and threats had no effect, 
and not knowing how much I 
longed for the letter back into 
my possession again, he threw 
it on the table saying it was 
of no use to him. He would 
call back in a week’s time, when 
he hoped I would be able to 
compensate him in some way 
for his loss, although he recog- 
nised that he had no claim 
upon me. 

A visit to some of the 
dealers he had mentioned con- 
firmed his statements. They 
could tell me nothing definite 
about it. They had their sus- 
picions, strong suspicions too, 
though perplexingly vague. At 
the end of the week the great 
George Washington fraud be- 
came mine again. The little 
German, having burned his 
fingers with it, was only too 
delighted to return it in ex- 
change for a set of Lowndes’ 
‘Bibliographer’s Manual.’ I 
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tried to induce him to take the 
sixteen volumes of the ‘ Life 
and Letters,’ but he had had 
enough of George Washington 
for the time being. 

Once more did George Wash- 
ington occupy the place of 
honour in my window, none 
the worse for the little outing. 
There it rested for some time, 
until one day an American 
dealer, who always gave me a 
call during his annual visit to 
London, strolled into the shop. 
After our exchange of friendly 
greetings, he remarked, ‘“‘ I see 
you have a Washington letter 
in the window. Can I have a 
look at it?” I promptly 
brought it forward, and once 
again it was subjected to a 
minute examination, back and 
front. 

“What are you asking for 


it?” inquired my American 
friend. 

“I should not like to ask 
you anything for it,” I replied. 


“Why not?” said he. “I 
am a buyer. I can use this.” 

“Do you think it genuine ? ”’ 
I asked. 

“Genuine?” he queried 
with surprise. ‘Why not? 
I’ve had many Washington 
letters through my hands, and 
I never saw a better. Come 
on! You don’t want to keep 
it. Name your price.” 

“TI shouldn’t like to sell it 
to you,” I replied. ‘‘ You are 
an old friend, and I set more 
value upon your friendship than 
upon this piece of paper. I 
Shouldn’t like George Washing- 
ton to come between us. The 
last man I sold this to stamped 
and swore and threw it back 
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at me.” Thereupon I told him 
the whole of the story from the 
beginning. 

“ That’s mighty interesting,” 
he commented. “Yet ...I 
think that letter’s the goods. 
George Washington might not 
have chopped down a cherry- 
tree, yet I think he wrote 
that letter, or else I am very 
much mistaken. Put it aside 
for me until to-morrow, when 
I will come in and talk to you 
about it.” 

On the morrow, as I still 
refused to be a party to a sale, 
he made a proposition to which 
I agreed,—that he should take 
the letter with him to America, 
and he would report the result 
upon his next visit, and in the 
event of a sale we should halve 
the proceeds. 

It was a year to a day when 
my American friend returned. 

“ Well,” said he, “I guess 
you are dying for news about 
your great Washington fraud. 
Eh? Gee! It was some fraud, 
I can assure you. But I 
landed it all right. Let me 
tell you. It was a great adven- 
ture ...a scream. When I 
got back from my last visit I 
displayed my acquisitions in 
my glass cases. I wrote to 
my clients asking them to call 
and view my new purchases in 
Europe. Among them was the 
curator of one of our big 
museums, who went through 
my collection and selected sev- 
eral items, among which was 
the George Washington letter. 
I was glad to see it go so 
quietly. Not a word, not a 
murmur, ‘not a drum was 
heard, not a funeral note.’ I 
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despatched his purchases with 
an invoice, and thought no 
more about it. A few weeks 
after, in walked the curator. 
* You nearly had me that time,’ 
said he. ‘ How do you mean ? ’ 
said I. ‘ With that Washington 
letter,’ he replied. ‘ What’s 
wrong with it?’ I inquired. 
‘I could have sworn it was 
genuine,’ said he. ‘I have 
never been more deceived about 
anything. When I came to re- 
fer to the known letters of Wash- 
ington I discovered that there 
was a Similar one in a private 
collection. I went and ex- 
amined it, and compared it 
with yours, and even then I 
was convinced that yours was 
the original, and that the other 
was a copy. So interested did 
I become that I showed it to 
several fellow curators, who 
came and made a comparison 
with me. They could not find 
a point of difference between 
them. If it were not that the 
other letter has a well-authenti- 
cated pedigree I should still 
maintain that yours is the 
original. In the circumstances 
I suppose we shall have to 
look upon it as a copy. How- 
ever, I do not want to return 
it to you. If you will sell it to 
me as a copy, I will give you 
200 dollars for it. I should 
like to keep it among our 
collection to demonstrate how 
skilfully a forgery can be done.’ 

“Of course, I accepted his 
offer,” went on my American 
friend. ‘‘ I knew you wouldn’t 
object. Let’s see. What did 
we agree? Fifty-fifty, wasn’t 
it ? Well, there’s twenty 
pounds for you, with my best 
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thanks. What are you doing 
to-night ? lLet’s have a dinner 
together to celebrate the passing 
of the great George Wasbington 
fraud.” 


When I had recovered from 
the Washington celebration 
dinner and spent the twenty 
pounds, I turned to the bundle 
of autographs once more. 
There seemed not only to be fun 
but some finance as well in the 
packet. Yet I was still puzzled 
about them. I was in some 
doubt as to whether or not I 
ought to consign them to the 
flames. There was much to 
be said, however, for the two 
letters that had already found 
admirers. It really only needed 
some interesting psychist to 
get into touch with the sup- 
posed writers of them to ad- 
vance our investigations a step 
farther. 

This thought led me to look 
among the other letters for 
the signature of some person 
who was still alive. He would 
surely know his own hand- 
writing, and then there could 
be no doubt possible. 

As luck would have it, I 
found one signed “Sam Clem- 
ens,” the private and family 
name of that King of Humor- 
ists known to history as Mark 
Twain. This was an unusual 
document: it was a strip of 
vellum about eighteen inches 
long and three inches wide, 
which when rolled up tightly 
looked like a cigarette. It pur- 
ported to be a vote of thanks 
upon vellum given by the Mas- 
sachusetts’ Literary Society to 
the captain of a vessel that 
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rendered signal service for the 
North during the Civil War, and 
was signed not only by Sam 
Clemens, but also by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Bret Harte, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
other members of the Society. 

This looked promising, and 
whilst I was contemplating its 
possibilities, who should arrive 
in England but Mark Twain 
himself. He had a wonderful 
welcome. He was lunched and 
dined and féted and inter- 
viewed everywhere. I gave 
him what I thought was a 
reasonable time to recover from 
these hospitalities, and then I 
wrote telling him of the docu- 
ment I possessed, asking him 
if he would permit me to show 
it to him, and if he would tell 
me whether it was authentic. 

By return of post I received 
an invitation from his secretary 
to bring the document next 
morning to Brown’s Hotel. Be- 
lieving that Americans were 
early risers, I called there 
about half-past ten. The secre- 
tary peeped into Mark Twain’s 
bedroom, and tiptoeing out 
whispered to me that Mr 
Clemens was not yet awake. 
He did not wish to disturb him, 
aS he had had a hectic time 
the night before, and his en- 
gagement list for that day was 
very heavy. If I would come 
back in an hour he was certain 
he would see me then. 

When I returned I was shown 
at once into Mark Twain’s 
room. There he was, just as 
I had pictured him, with his 
hair waving all over his head ; 
he was sitting up in bed smoking 
a long cigar. He gave me a 
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most cordial greeting, and told 
me he had been nearly killed 
by kindness since he had set 
foot here, and he paid some 
most graceful and well-turned 
compliments to England and 
the English people. He got 
so well into his stride that I 
began to think he fancied he. 
was rehearsing his after-dinner 
speech for that evening, but 
eventually I managed to unroll 
the piece of vellum and place 
it in his hands. The writing 
upon it was so faint that I 
had to assist him in reading it. 
Then I directed his attention 
to the signatures at the bottom 
of it. For a few minutes he 
gazed at them; then he sud- 
denly shouted out with delight, 
“Ah! there’s Bret Harte. I 
remember him. There Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Yes! Yes! I 
knew him well, too. And, 
would you believe it? there’s 
dear old Harriet. Dear old 
Harriet, now! Just think of 
that! You never knew Har- 
riet, did you? Well, you 
should have done. You've 
missed something, my boy. 
Not known dear old Harriet ? 
Well! Well! There’s no doubt 
about it, Harriet was an old 
dear.” 

**T am not concerned about 
their signatures,” said I. 
‘What about your own? 
What interests me is whether 
you signed that vote of thanks.” 

Do what I would I could not 
get any acknowledgment from 
him. He kept on chuckling 
to himself and repeating “‘ Dear 
old Harriet.” He must have 
called up a funny story about 
her which I should have liked 
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to have drawn from him, but 
I saw the secretary anxiously 
looking at his watch, and I 
knew my time was limited. 

Realising at last that Harriet 
had become an obstacle to 
further information, I produced 
a@ newspaper cutting from my 
pocket and showed it to him. 

“In this interview, Mr 
Clemens, you say that when 
the Civil War broke out, you 
fought on the side of the 
South. If this was so, how is 
it you were giving votes of 
thanks to the commander of 
the Northern boat ? ”’ 

*“That’s correct,’ said he. 
** When the war broke out I 
was down the Mississippi, and 
I joined the Southern Army, 
as that was the only army 
about. I don’t think I fought. 
I was only with them a few 
weeks. Would you believe it, 
we did nothing but retreat ? 
That seemed to me such an 
inglorious proceeding that at 
the first opportunity I went 
right over to the North.” 

Despairing of getting a direct 
answer to a plain question 
about his signature, I took out 
my fountain pen. 

“IT thank you for your kind- 
ness in granting me so much of 
your time,” I said, handing 
the pen to him, “‘ but may I 
ask just one more favour of 
you? Will you be good enough 
to write your name upon the 
back of this document? That 
will be a pleasing souvenir of 
my visit to you.” 

Most graciously he complied 
with my request, although it 
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was difficult to get a good signa- 
ture upon the vellum. And as 
I withdrew I heard the old 
man still chuckling and repeat- 
ing to himself, “Dear old 
Harriet.” 

Now was that document 
genuine or not? Why did 
Mark Twain dodge giving a 
straight answer? Was he hav- 
ing a little joke with me? 
One thing I was certain of at 
least—if another vote of thanks 
on vellum exists, it has not 
been backed by Sam Clemens. 

I did not sell this treasure. 
I intended to keep it as a 
delightful remembrance of my 
meeting with Mark Twain ; but 
during the war it vanished. I 
think it must have been stolen 
from me. 

The rest of the letters in the 
bundle I gave away. The one 
written by Carlyle I presented 
to a literary man who boasted 
of his intimate acquaintance 
with the Sage of Chelsea; and 
I was pleased when visiting 
his house one day to see it 
framed and hung in a place 
of honour in his library. I 
was greatly impressed to hear 
him tell us in all sincerity that 
this was a letter Carlyle had 
written to him, and I hope I 
showed due reverence both to 
the writer and to the re- 
cipient. 

I do not think that was a 
dear bundle of autographs for 
ten shillings. In direct profit 
it produced 500 per cent, but 
in actual fun the percentage is 
incalculable. I challenge Dr 
Rosenbach to beat it. 





THE ROLLERS OF CLOGHMOR. 
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** And I was close upon a wild sea-shore ; 
Enormous cliffs arose on either hand, 
The deep tide thundered up a league-broad strand ; 
White foam-belts seethed there, wan spray swept and flew.” 


THE sail, which for some 
time had been giving an occa- 
sional warning slap against the 
mast, gave it up altogether, 
and hung in limp folds. The 
boat was right under the lee 
of the cliffs. With regret, for 
it was very hot, two of the men 
took to the oars and tugged 
along on their weary way. 

There were five men in the 
boat—or rather four men and 
a boy—Delane, a subaltern of 
a Gurkha regiment; his cousins, 
James and young Anthony 
Carew ; and two fishermen. 

Anthony went forward and 
curled himself up in the bows. 
They were very close, not 
more than a mile from the 
little island of Cloghmor. Even 
now it was difficult to believe 
that there could be a passage, 
so near was the island to the 
mainland, and so similar were 
the markings and the colour 
of the cliffs. The nearer they 
came in, the more formidable 
did the place appear. In an- 
other quarter of an hour they 
were right in under the cliffs, 
which towered over them, 
three hundred feet of almost 
sheer rock, ringed round with 
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strata lines, and riven here and 
there with clefts cutting right 
into the mass. They were 
almost black, even in that 
strong sunlight, smeared with 
red and livid stains. The sea- 
weed clung in yellow tangles 
to their base. It was a wild 
savage place, dreadfully deso- 
late. 

Anthony, crouching with his 
chin on the stem of the boat 
looking down into the water, 
thought he could just make out 
the sea-floor. As he peered 
down a tangle of weed seemed 
to rise at him till he could see 
the bare round top of the rock 
it surrounded; it looked just 
like a man’s bald head. For a 
moment he nearly called out— 
he thought they must strike— 
before he realised that it was 
many feet below the keel. The 
water had the white clearness 
of gin. He glanced up, for the 
day seemed suddenly to have 
become darker, to see that 
the boat was entering the 
strait. It was clear now why 
from the head of the bay they 
had left, ten miles away, the 
passage could be seen from one 
place only—and then merely 
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as a thread of light ; for it was 
less than twenty yards wide 
at the mouth, so narrow in 
comparison with the height of 
the wall on either side that it 
seemed as if the oars would hit 
the rocks. 

The boat checked for a 
moment in the eddies, then 
slid through the portal. Im- 
mediately Anthony was in a 
new world, a gloomy place of 
echoes and mysterious noises. 
He felt the boat rise on the 
swell, and saw the rustling 
whispering kelp, hanging limp 
from the rocks, lift and spread 
as the water lifted it. Every 


sound was magnified and ‘multi- 
plied. The sea grumbled and 
chuckled in caverns at the base 
of the cliffs; the voices of the 
men were thrown backwards 
and forwards above them. An- 
thony had a sudden longing for 


the sun and the sky outside. 
Here the sun lit only a little 
space, and served only to make 
the shadows deeper. He felt 
that never again would he 
laugh at the Irish fishermen 
for thinking that devils lived 
there. It was uncanny enough 
for the beastliest kind of devil. 

Once inside, the channel 
widened, forming a tiny inland 
sea perhaps a hundred yards 
long and fifty wide. At the 
far end it narrowed again, for 
the entrance and the exit of 
the trap were like one another. 
Right in the middle, on the 
mainland, was a little cove, 
carpeted with the whitest of 
sand, which shelved steeply 
into the sea. Where the sand 
shone through the water, the 
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sun struck it, so that it became 
the most translucent shimmer- 
ing green. It looked the proper 
home for mermaids, utterly 
incongruous in that sounding 
gloom. 

They paddled into the cove 
and beached the boat, and, 
pulling her up a little way, 
left her there, for the tide was 
falling. Once on shore they 
wandered about to see any- 
thing there might be to be 
seen ; but there was not much 
room for exploring, and the 
heat had made every one sleepy. 
So one by one they laid them- 
selves down on the soft pow- 
dery sand at the.top of the 
beach. It was barely noon, 
too soon to have lunch. An- 
thony lay down with the 
others, but he was restless, and 
after a little time he rose and 
walked down to the sea. Climb- 
ing into the boat, he sat with 
his head on his hands, listening 
to the melancholy noise of the 
echoes, and watching the re- 
flection of the water quiver 
and dance on the roofs of the 
caverns. It was very lonely 
and dreary. 

Anthony’s mind, which had 
wandered off into a dream, 
came back with a start to 
consciousness of his surround- 
ings. The sound of the water 
was much louder, and, even as 
he made sure that it really 
was 80, a wave swung hissing 
up the sand, and swept round 
the boat. Yet she had been 
five yards from the water’s 
edge half an hour ago, and he 
knew that the tide was falling. 
He jumped up and looked 
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about him. There was no 
doubt about it at all. The sea 
was rising in the passage, and 
the water was hiccupping up 
to the roof of the caverns 
opposite to him. As he turned 
to shout to the others, Delane 
ran down to join him, calling 
to the rest that the sea was 
getting up—that they must 
clear off at once. In three 
minutes they had pushed off 
the boat. Delane took the 
tiller, with Anthony beside him. 

““Shan’t be sorry to get out 
of this,” said Jim Carew. 
“What’s it mean? It’s— 
what’s that ? ”’ 

Anthony looked up, but his 
eyes did not go beyond Stewart, 
one of the fishermen, who 
rowed stroke. Stewart was 
staring at something over his 
head. ‘‘ Mary Mother,” he said, 
“but we are all dead.” 

Anthony screwed himself 
round in his seat and looked 
behind him. This is what he 
saw. Between the black walls 
of the outer portal was a 
smooth wall of water, and even 
as he gazed at it, it rose higher 
and higher. It did not seem 
to move forward: it grew 
steeper and steeper. It was 
capped with a line of dazzling 
white foam; below the foam 
it was the clearest, purest green 
that Anthony had ever seen. 
He thought, “It’s like jade.” 
Then he saw that the centre 
of the wall was moving swiftly 
forward, but he had hardly 
time for his wonder to turn 
into fear. 

Delane came to his senses a 
second before the others. He 
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shouted, ‘‘ Row, all of you, 
row ”’; and with a crash down 
came the sea. Some one took 
one wild stroke, and the boat 
began to swing round. Delane 
was conscious of the roar of 
the water, and a cry, and the 
violent heeling of the boat; 
then all sounds were stilled by 
the water over his head. He 
fought wildly with his arms and 
legs, got one glimpse of blue 
sky and a mouthful of air and 
foam, and went down again. 
He rose to the surface, frantic. 
A wave picked him up, and 
lifted him, quite gently and 
without fuss, on to a ledge on 
the face of Cloghmor. He dug 
his fingers into a crevice, and 
clung there desperately trying 
to collect his wits ; but another 
wave poured a froth of cream- 
ing water round him. He 
scrambled to his feet, and 
clawed at the rock trying to 
get higher—anywhere away 
from the hell of water below 
him. Luck served him: a 
cleft gave easy access to an- 
other ledge fifteen feet above. 
There he lay on his face, both 
hands gripped round a knob of 
rock. 

Time passed. The spray 
leaped past him, but no more 
solid water came. He turned 
his body until he could look 
down into the passage. He 
could see nothing but the con- 
fusion of water through the 
Spray. The sea was a wild 
chaos, leaping and falling with- 
out order in an echoing babel 
of sound. Certainly no one 
but himself could have lived 
through that; not that it 
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troubled him much; it was 
interesting to watch, and any- 
how he would be dead him- 
self soon. He must have 
lain there for many minutes, 
never moving his eyes from the 
water. Once he thought he 
caught a sight of something 
that might have been the boat. 

Gradually, as the fear of 
immediate death diminished, 
sanity, and with it hope for 
himself and horror for the 
others, began to come back to 
him. He looked about him. 
For the first time he realised 
that he was on Cloghmor, and 
not on the mainland. He was 
on a ledge three feet wide, that 
continued and disappeared 
round the corner of the rock. 
Nothing was visible but rock 
and sea and sky. 

Delane rose cautiously to 
his knees, then to his feet, 
clinging to the rock. He stood 
pressing himself to the rough 
surface of it in dread that he 
might fall. But the effect of 
shock was wearing off rapidly 
now. He had ceased to be a 
terrified animal, and was be- 
coming a man again, with 
thoughts and fears for his 
friends. He was stiff and very 
cold. He felt that he must at 
least try to get round the next 
corner, if only to be sure that 
he was alone. So slowly, grip- 
ping with his hands, he felt 
his way along till he could see 
round the rock face to the 
right. There was nothing there, 
but twenty yards farther there 
was another point, and the 
ledgeranon. Indeed it widened 
into what was almost a cave. 
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Again Delane sidled along. 
When he reached the cave he 
felt safer, and could stand 
without holding on. He 
glanced round the corner, and 
saw Stewart. 

Stewart saw him at the 
same time, checked for a 
moment, and then came to- 
wards him. There was s80 
much noise that it was hardly 
possible to hear each other 
Speak. Delane drew Stewart 
into the hollow, and _ they 
crouched on the floor of it; 
the noise was deadened there. 
Stewart was shivering with 
cold and shock. It was diffi- 
cult to understand him. James 
Carew, he said, was safe. The 
other fisherman was on a ledge 
below, where they could not 
get at him. Anthony Carew 
had not been seen, but his hat 
had. It had been floating 
about in an eddy, beneath his 
brother’s eyes, for half an 
hour. 

Delane and Stewart crawled 
along the ledge till they came 
to where James Carew was 
sitting, with his back against 
the rock. The face he raised 
to Delane was dead white, and 
he was shivering violently. 
Coat and shirt were torn from 
one shoulder, and Delane could 
see the white skin all bruised 
and torn. Delane looked over 
the edge where Stewart pointed. 
Peter, the other fisherman, was 
lying huddled up on a ledge 
below and to the right. It 
was clear at a glance that there 
was no chance of getting at 
him. 
At one place on the ledge 
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the sun shone warm. They 
made Jim Carew shift there. 
They stripped themselves to 
the buff, and, squeezing the 
water out of their clothes, 
spread them out to dry. They 
tried to do the same for Carew, 
but he shook them off im- 
patiently. By-and-by the 
warmth began to come back 
to their chilled bodies. As the 
afternoon wore away, the sea 
began to go down rapidly, and 
the tumult of noise sank with 
it. Though all the space be- 
tween island and mainland was 
still a seething mass of eddies 
and broken water, the swells 
that burst through the outer 
entrance were much less for- 
midable. 

It was obvious what had 
happened, though why it had 
happened was not so clear. 


Almost without warning an 


army of rollers had reached 
the coast, rollers born, perhaps 
of storm far out on the Atlantic, 
or perhaps of some upheaval 
under the sea. Delane knew 
that such phenomena did hap- 
pen in some parts of the world. 
For days they might have been 
pushing their way across the 
sea. Had the boat been away 
from the land, perhaps she 
would hardly have noticed 
them, so great was the dis- 
tance between the crests and so 
gradual the slope of the swells. 
But as soon as the rollers 
reached the shore, they broke 
themselves in spray and fury 
for miles along the rocky coast. 
The advance- guard, striking 
the outer gateway, had piled 
itself against it, clamouring to 
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get through. It had been 
forced higher and higher by 
the weight behind it, till it 
had broken through and fallen 
crashing into the calm lake 
within. Once inside there had 
been no escape, except through 
the narrow exit. Backwards 
and forwards the seas had 
charged, to be flung back again 
and again from cliff to cliff; 
and they were always rein- 
forced. That any’ man had 
escaped the first wave was 
wonderful enough; had they 
been in the water ten minutes 
later, escape would have been a 
miracle. 

For a long time the two sat 
there. Now and again they 
tried to attract Peter’s atten- 
tion ; uselessly, for, though he 
was not dead—they saw him 
move—he seemed to be half 
unconscious. James Carew, too, 
was in a sort of stupor. He 
took no notice of the others. 

Delane grew restless. Time 
was getting on: he guessed it 
was about four o’clock. The 
water below was certainly get- 
ting quieter. He rose, and 
crept along the ledge as far as 
he could to either hand. Up- 
wards there was no road, for 
the rock bulged outwards over 
them. Below it was possible 
to climb: there were hand- 
holds in plenty, and the rock 
was firm and rough. Delane 
clambered down to the ledge 
on to which he had been washed 
—no water came to within 
ten feet of it now,—and below 
that, nearly to the water’s edge. 
There he stood for some time, 
nervously considering. The 
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sight was ugly enough: the 
sea still spun in furious eddies, 
raised. itself into steep hillocks 
and breaking crests without 
plan or reason. Slowly he 
returned to Stewart. 

“Pat Stewart,” said he, “if 
we could swim that, could we 
climb that cliff ? ” 

Stewart looked down at the 
water, and back to Delane. 
He showed no _ enthusiasm. 
“Climb, is it?’ he said. “‘We 
might climb. But swim—who’s 
to swim with the twisting and 
the sucking of the water? And 
there’s things down there—ye 
cannot swim.” 

But Delane had his courage 
again by now. Help they must 
have. Help would come, no 
doubt, to-morrow; but when 
would it find them? The 
passage between island and 


mainland was impassable for 
boats except in the stillest of 


still weather. He and his 
cousins had had to wait for 
weeks for a chance. It might 
be days before a chance boat 
could come through. It might 
be possible to land at the lee- 
ward end of the island—per- 
haps. But even if a rescue 
party did land, they would 
never find the castaways: they 
could not get round the cliffs 
to them, and they could not 
see them from above, because 
the overhang hid them. Be- 
sides, he knew the people. 
They were brave enough, but 
he did not think that, without 
any one to lead them, they 
would risk their lives for men 
whom they would be sure were 
dead. The superstitious loath- 
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ing they had for the place 
would hold them back. 

““That’s no use,” he said. 
**Some one’s got to swim, and 
it’s you and me.” Stewart 
shrugged his shoulders. 

Delane went to Jim Carew. 
**Look here, Jim, you must 
listen. Stewart and I are 
going for help. ... Do you 
understand? You must listen. 
Stewart and I are going for 
help. We must swim over and 
get help, or we shall all die. 
You must stay here—you can’t 
do it with that arm, and some 
one must stay and look after 
Peter down there. Shout to 
him sometimes to show him 
that he isn’t left alone. Do 
you understand? You are 
staying to look after Peter. 
We shall be some time, but 
you'll be all right.” He spoke 
slowly, as if to a child. 

“All right,” said Carew 
stupidly. “Ill be all right, 
and I'll stay and look after 
Peter.” 

Stewart called down to Peter. 
Whether he understood or not, 
he heard, for he waved an 
arm. Delane made Carew strip 
off his clothes, and dressed him 
in his drier ones. He put on 
Carew’s trousers, and hung his 
own shoes round his neck. 
Now that there was something 
definite to do, he felt more 
cheerful. What clothes they 
did not want they wrapped 
round Carew’s shoulders. Peter 
had to be left; they could do 
nothing for him. 

When everything was ready 
the two climbed down to the 
water. Delane’s cheerfulness 
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left him. It looked horrible, 
and the more he looked at it, 
the less he liked it. He meant 
to dive far out—there might 
be rocks under him—and he 
poised himself for the plunge. 
He thought that he would 
never have faced it if he had 
not had a man to lead, and 
that if he did not do it at 
once he would never do it at 
all. ‘‘ Come on,” he said, and 
dived. 

He rose, was sent under at 
once by a breaking wave, and 
rose again into a glassy ribbon 
of water. He tried to turn to 


look for Stewart, but the ribbon 
spun him round and carried 
him forward. A sea rose from 
nowhere and broke fairly over 
him. This time he went down 
so deep that he fought furiously 
against being dashed against 


the bottom. His mind was 
full of black fear, for he felt 
that he was being dragged 
down by something living, to 
the things that Stewart thought 
lived among the roots of the 
island. Again he rose. His 
arms and legs went through 
the motions of swimming, but 
they had no effect. It was 
like swimming in a nightmare. 
He neither knew nor cared 


So Delane set himself to 
climb the cliff. He took two 
hours over it, but he did it. It 
was no very dangerous climb, 
and at least it was hard and 
dry, and the sea was behind 
him. But his body was stiff, 
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where he was going, to the 
island or mainland. All he 
wanted was to get something 
solid into his hands to hold. 
His hands touched seaweed, 
and closed on it; he felt rock 
under his feet, and, as the 
wave receded, climbed upward 
and fell on to his face. 

When he had got his breath 
again he realised that he had 
sand in his mouth and in his 
eyes—that he was lying on 
sand. He had crossed, then. 
He sat up, feeling sick. When 
he could he climbed on to a 
rock, and looked about him 
for any signs of Stewart. He 
searched the sea and the rocks 
on either hand, but saw nothing. 
At last he looked out to the 
island. There was Stewart, a 
white figure against the dark 
rocks. ‘‘ Lord,” thought Delane, — 
“he’s funked it.”’ As a matter 
of fact, Stewart had followed 
gallantly enough. It was only 
luck and the eddies that de- 
cided that Delane should win 
over while Stewart was thrown 
back on to Cloghmor. When 
Delane knew about it after- 
wards, he guessed that, if he 
himself had been in Stewart’s 
place, he would not have found 
the courage to try again. 


and his fingers were numb, 
and he seemed to have no 
wind. It was half an hour 
before he thawed enough to 
trust himself. His feet could 
not be trusted to go where 
they were told. As he climbed 
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he argued with himself—some- 
times aloud, for company’s sake 
—about Stewart’s supposed de- 
fection. That kept his mind 
busy for a long time, for he 
did not want to think about 
his cousins. Then he switched 
off on to the more profitable 
consideration of what he would 
do when he got to the top. 

The great thing was obvi- 
ously to get home as quickly 
a8 possible. There were two 
ways of doing it, and he had 
to decide which of them to 
follow. One way was to follow 
the cliffs round till they led 
him to the village at the head 
of the bay. It was about 
ten miles home as the crow 
flies, probably nearer fourteen 
along the cliffs. The advantage 
was that he could not very 
well miss his way in the dark, 
but he might very easily fall 
over the edge. He had enough 
of the sea; he did not want 
to find himself back in it at 
the wrong end of a three hun- 
dred feet drop. The alternative 
was more difficult. His trouble 
was that he did not know that 
end of the headland at all: 
he had only been there once or 
twice before, and that was years 
ago, for school, Sandhurst, and 
India had kept him out of 
Ireland for the greater part of 
his life. 

He knew that there was a 
road running obliquely across 
the headland to the village, 
and that somewhere along that 
road there was a farm. The 
whole headland was unprofit- 
able land, high moor and bog. 
This one house stood alone, 
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milesfrom anywhere. He knew, 
too, that if he could strike 
across the moor, cut the road, 
and go along it to the farm, 
he would be able to get help— 
a horse, or a cart, to take him 
to his own village. But he 
guessed that it meant four 
miles or so right across rough 
trackless ground in the dark, 
and with the vaguest ideas of 
direction. If the sky remained 
clear, it was his best chance; if 
the stars were covered, it was 
hopeless without a compass. 

Delane pulled himself up 
over the top, and sat down 
on dry turf. The roar of the 
sea below hushed to a sullen 
murmur. He felt so done 
in that he knew the choice 
of paths was settled for him. 
His head was swimming. He 
felt so deadly sick that he 
could never face the fourteen 
miles along the cliff. A go of 
malaria, he thought ; he always 
had it when he got cold and 
wet. It was the farm and 
help, or nothing. Anyhow, 
the sooner he got somewhere 
the better. That simply had 
to be done, so he dismissed the 
possibility of failure from his 
mind. He stood up; if he 
rested longer he would stiffen ; 
besides, every moment of light 
was precious. He waved across 
to the island—he could see 
nothing down there in the 
gloom, but they might be able ~ 
to see him up against the sky- 
line—and started. 

Already it was nearly dark. 
At the most he would have 
half an hour of dim light, and 
he must make the most of it. 
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He broke into a jog trot over 
the turf, heading up the hill, 
but five minutes of it brought 
him down to a walk. Lord, 
how tired he was, and his head 
was singing like a kettle. In a 
quarter of an hour he was off 
turf and into the heather. He 
stopped to take his bearings. 
There was the Great Bear all 
right, and the pointers and the 
Pole Star. . The sky was pretty 
clear, except for one or two 
blank spaces among the stars. 
He tried to trace his route on 
the palm of his hand with his 
finger. The road lay like that, 
running about north-east to- 
wards the village. He tried to 
picture the chart in his mind 
as he had looked at it the 
night before, and to remember 
the position upon it of the 
black dot marking the farm. 
He thought, “ If I strike south- 
east I shall get the road all 
right; but the farm — God 
knows how far along the road 
it is.” He guessed south-east 
would hit it, but dared not 
risk it. If he struck the road 
too far to the east, he would 
miss the farm altogether. Better 
aim south-south-east ; then he 
would be pretty sure to pass 
the farm as he went along the 
road—but, Lord, how dead 
beat he was. 

It was almost quite dark by 
now, and he made slow going 
of it. Of all ground to go over 
in the dark, heather is about 
the worst. It seems to hold no 
light. Hurrying was worse 
than useless. Over and over 
again he caught his feet and 
fell. Once he stumbled over 


a bank and came down to the 
ground with a crash, knocking 
all the wind out of his body. 
He seemed to go on for ever, 
and yet to be getting nowhere. 

He found it extraordinarily 
hard to keep his direction. He 
had fixed on a star to steer 
on, but kept on losing it, and 
having to fix it again in rela- 
tion to the Pole Star. Several 
times a wisp of cloud covered 
the stars, and he had to wait 
till it passed. It was horribly 
difficult to keep his feet and his 
head at the same time. 

At last he hit on some sort 
of a path which led more or 
less in his direction. He was 
lucky. He had certainly not 
been making half a mile an 
hour. He followed it for an 
hour, till it stopped, or he 
lost it. He spent some time 
looking for it again, but could 
not find a trace of it; so he 
had to plunge blindly forward 
again. By this time he had 
lost most of the little sense of 
direction he had started with : 
the path had curved about in 
the vague fashion of such paths. 
Half an hour later he felt that 
he was going downhill; the 
ground grew soft underfoot, 
then hardened into turf. He 
saw the faint grey glimmer of 
water in front of him, and 
stopped with his feet almost 
in a little hillloch. It reminded 
him that he was thirsty, and 
he knelt to drink. There were 
reeds near him, for he could 
hear them whispering dryly in 
the darkness. Far away a dog 
barked, a friendly heartening 
sound. 
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When he had quenched his 
thirst he sat down to rest, and 
to try and remember if the 
loch had been shown on the 
chart. But that was no use. 
Beyond a vague idea that 
there had been one or two 
lochs, he could remember noth- 
ing. He started to skirt the 
water, keeping to the right, 
and almost immediately 
plunged knee-deep into bog. 
With an effort he dragged his 
leg clear. He got back to dry 
land, badly shaken. Bogs are 
loathsome things, especially to 
any one who has had experience 
of bad ones. Smothering is a 
foul clammy sort of death, and 
any way might lead him into 
the middle of it. For the first 
time he began to despair. 

But he had to go somewhere ; 
so he got back to the loch 
and tried the other way, round 
to the left, following the gleam 
of the water. Soon he found 
that he could get on to his 
bearings again, and that his 
path was leading him up-hill. 
And it really was a path now, 
a muddy squelchy track that 
had been used by cattle. For 
the first time he could really 
dimly see where he was going, 
and could move at a decent 
pace. He stumbled into a 
ditch, out of it again, and on 
to a hard surface. He was on 
the road. He could see it 
stretching grey to left and 
right. He turned right and 
went along it till he had col- 
lected his wits and realised 
that he was going the wrong 
way, away from home. Cursing 
himself for his wasted footsteps, 
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he turned back. A wall was 
on his right; he followed it 
along till he found a gate. 
Through the gate he could 
make out the gables of a 
house, faintly outlined against 
the sky. He had found his 
farm all right, but had very 
nearly missed it altogether. 

His spirits rose, than sank, 
for there were no lights visible. 
What if the place had been 
deserted? Then he remem- 
bered that it might be late. 
He had no idea what the time 
was, or how long he had been 
getting there. Going through 
the gate he was met by the 
furious barking of a dog. Com- 
ing to the door of the house he 
hammered at it, got no answer, 
and hammered again. He 
heard a window opened above 
him. <A _ voice, sleepy and 
irritable, asked, ‘‘ And who the 
hell’s that? ’’ Delane tried to 
speak, found his lips were dry, 
licked his lips, and explained. 
The voice said, “I can’t hear 
ye, man; what is it?’ So 
Delane went through it again. 
The voice said, “‘Mercy.”’ The 
door opened. Delane stumbled 
into a dark room, and was led 
to a chair. Immediately he 
seemed to be blinking at a 
lamp and a room full of people. 
A man’s voice was telling him 
to sit there while he got the 
horse in, and the girls would 
get him something to drink. 

A quarter of an hour later 
Delane, wrapped in a rug, his 
head singing with fatigue and 
hot whisky, was rattling along 
the road. The sound of the 
horse’s hoofs made him drowsy. 
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He roused himself to ask what 
the time was, found it was not 
yet midnight, and let his mind 
drift back to the clack-clack 
on the road. He roused again 
as they swung round the bend 
before beginning to descend 
the hill to the village. The 
village was awake. Lights were 
moving like glowworms in the 
dark below. 

The cart drew up at the door 
of the inn. As Delane climbed 
down, some one held a light 
to his face and shouted. They 
took him into the kitchen, and 
there, sitting in front of the 
fire, he told his story to a silent 
knot of listeners. 

Then for a time he was left 
to himself. He sat in the 
warmth and quiet, knowing 
that he must go out again into 
cold and noise. The thought 


of the interminable long sail 
out, the waiting, and the inter- 
minable sail back again weighed 
on his mind like lead. But go 
he must, because he could not 
rest till he knew that every- 
thing had been done that could 


be done. Soon they came to 
fetch him. They wasted no 
time. Indeed, if he had been 
a little later he would have 
missed the boats, which were 
only waiting for the sea to 
go down, and because it 
was useless to search before 
the light came. They gave 
him an oilskin coat, and settling 
him into the stern sheets of 
one of the two boats, ran her 
out through the surf. The 
Sea still broke heavily on the 
sands. 

The boat ran out into the 
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night, and on and on before a 
light easterly breeze. It was 
dark, but it is never black at 
sea when there is a cloudless 
sky. The sail seemed endless. 
There was nothing to do except 
lie back and stare up at the 
stars and try to remember the 
names of them. The move- 
ment of the boat over the long 
swells was hardly perceptible, 
while the eye gave no help to 
the other senses. No one spoke 
except to give a low-voiced 
order now and then. At last 
some one said, ‘‘ There she is,” 
and called out to the other boat 
across the water to lie to and 
wait. 

As the sail which had shut 
out half the sky forrard ran 
down the mast, Delane could 
make out the shape of the cliffs 
a8 a black void among the 
glitter of the stars. It looked 
very near. The boat lost her 
way and came to a standstill, 
and, as the little noises of the 
water ceased, at once the sound 
of the growling and rumbling of 
the surf grew out of the night, 
a melancholy harmony. ~ 

As they waited, very slowly 
the stars began to pale, and 
the darkness round the black 
shape in front began to dissolve. 
Delane wondered how slowly 
the dawn seemed to come, after 
the East. 

The men got out their oars 
and paddled inshore. They 
were about a mile away. The 
sound of the breakers became 
more and more insistent, and 
a line of white began to flicker 
and fade across the darkness : 
it was the surf along the base 

12 
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of Cloghmor. Soon they were 
within a hundred yards of the 
rocks, rolling in the backwash 
from the cliffs. The boats 
lay-to again and waited. It 
was still too dark. 

The light grew stronger, till 
at last they could make out 
clearly what lay before them. 
It was not an encouraging sight. 
To seaward landing was an 
obvious impossibility, for, 
though the swells were not 
very great, they were breaking 
heavily against almost vertical 
cliffs. The north side of the 
island, where it faced across 
the bay, was not much better. 
As they paddled round, the 
only place which offered the 
least chance was at the east 
end, where the cliff curved in- 
wards into a little bay, and 
outlying rocks broke the force 
of the seas. 

The boats 


drew together, 
and lay rolling while there was 


a consultation. It was de- 
cided that one boat with a 
landing party should go in, 
while the other lay off to give 
help if, as seemed very likely, 
help should be required. Delane 
had sense enough not to offer 
to land. Even if he had not 
been so dead beat he knew 
that half the men there, accus- 
tomed to the rocks from child- 
hood, were better climbers than 
he. But he insisted on being 
in the landing boat. The men 
would do better than their 
best if he was with them. 

So Delane’s boat moved 
slowly in, and the nearer they 
went the worse it became. 
The backwash, in conflict with 
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the regular run of sea and the 
broken water pouring out of 
the passage, made a confusion 
like a tide-rip. They pitched 
wildly into the steep breaking 
seas. When they were very 
near they turned the boat— 
she was a double ender, like a 
lifeboat—and backed her in 
stern first. The four men who 
were to form the landing party 
collected in the stern, each with 
a rope slung across his shoulders. 

Just as Delane thought they 
were under the shelter of the 
outlying rocks, a big wave 
surged at them and broke 
green on board, filling the boat 
almost to the thwarts. They 
rowed her out, baled her dry, 
and tried again. This time 
they were lucky. They saw 
another big sea sweeping round 
at them, backed half a dozen 
furious strokes, and the wave 
broke on the protecting rocks, 
driving a solid sheet of spray 
over them. The sea swept 
round the rocks and into the 
bay, raising the boat and carry- 
ing her in till it seemed that 
She would strike the cliffs ; but 
the men held her, the wave 
recoiled, and as it ebbed the 
four men jumped for it. The 
rowers, as they pulled out, saw 
the men swim and flounder 
and scramble on shore. Then 
the boat drew clear, shipping 
another sea as she did so, to 
join the other boat, which lay, 
clear of danger, fifty yards out- 
side. They had done half their 
work. Now it lay with the 
men on shore. 

At this end the rock was not 
very sheer. The men in the 
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boat sat at their oars and 
waited, rowing a stroke now 
and then to keep the boats in 
position. They watched the 
people on shore climb rapidly. 
Now and then they stopped to 
find an easier way ; sometimes 
they had to retrace their steps, 
but they were never in serious 
difficulty. They saw them 
reach the flat top of the island, 
wave, and disappear. 

For a long time nothing 
happened. Delane found his 
tongue, and talked continu- 
ously to the man beside him, 
telling the story of his adven- 
tures; but he hardly knew 
what he was saying. He knew 
that he ought to be anxious 
about his friends—so he was 
in a detached sort of way. 
But what he wanted, beyond 
friends or anything else in the 
world, was to get it all done 
with one way or the other, and 
to get home and be alone in a 
warm bed in a dark room, 
away from the men and the 
cold sea, and sleep and sleep 
and sleep. 

The sun rose over the hills 
to the east. At long last the 
men straightened themselves 
in their seats, and Delane saw 
a@ man’s figure show, up against 
the sky, flourish his arms, and 
vanish again. Then a string 
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of figures began slowly to 
descend the cliffs. They were 
80 massed together that it 
was not possible for him to 
see how many of them there 
were. They climbed in knots 
or singly, going up and down 
busily, like ants, till they were 
all assembled at the bottom 
of the cliff. 

They got them on board some- 
how, Delane never quite knew 
how. What must have been a 
pretty desperate business was 
more like a bad dream to him 
than anything else. He had the 
vaguest muddle of memories of 
white water foaming over dark 
rocks, and cold flying spray 
and struggling, cursing men. He 
saw Jim Carew and Stewart, and 
the wretched Peter was dragged 
aboard anyhow, screaming with 
the pain of a broken arm. 

When it was over, and the 
boats started on their long 
beat home, Delane lay down 
on the bottom boards and slept. 
When he awoke he was in a 
darkened room, lying between 
dry sheets, warm and com- 
fortable, with the only sound 
the soft sound of the sea. It 
was so pleasant that it was 
some minutes before’ the 
memory of what had hap- 
pened began to come back to 
him. 








TWO RUBBERNECKS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


OFFICIAL America does not 
welcome visitors from the 
Orient with shawms and trum- 
pets, even although “We, 
George Nathaniel,” and ‘‘ We, 
Timothy Healy,’ have vouched 
for their respectability to the 
black-coated St Peters who 
guard the Golden Gate. In- 
stead she rubs into them at 
every turn that they are poor 
trash, potential criminals, and 
unconvicted boot-leggers. She 
submits them to the ordeal by 
questioning: ‘‘ Who were your 
father, your mother, and your 
ancestors? Whither are you 
going, and why and how and 
whence? Are you a polyg- 


amist, anarchist, or drug-taker ? 


Do you wish to overthrow the 
Constitution of the United 
States ? ” 

She probes relentlessly into 
the poverty of their families, 
the condition of their health, 
the age of their clothes, and 
all the little aspirations of their 
hearts ; she fines them heavily 
for their alien inferiority ; and 
she shows them a warning 
glimpse of the Federal Prison 
on Alcatraz Island, where evil- 
doers suffer the pangs of Tan- 
talus as they watch the ferry- 
boats that bustle past to the 
free white towns on the rim of 
the bay. 

The humiliated and broken- 
spirited travellers, uncheered 
by the deafening strains of 
** Hail, Columbia” played by 
the ship’s band, who, happy 


souls, are about to return to 
Yokohama without setting foot 
in God’s own country, are then 
ready to crawl on all fours 
down the gangway, and to 
prostrate themselves before the 
terrifying Customs officials of 
San Francisco. 

It is easy to deduce, from 
their hats and features, that 
the Customs officials had ances- 
tors who were notable judges 
of pigs in the County Cork. 
Unfortunately the present gen- 
eration, although four times as 
large as their grandfathers, have 
lost in courtesy and intelligence 
what they have gained in size, 
and the majority indeed appear 
to be deaf and dumb. 

In vain my explanations, 
warnings, and reproaches rent 
the roof as I tried to persuade 
a particularly huge inspector 
that a certain battered boot- 
box only contained several fra- 
gile and inexpensive but much 
adored Chinese clay dragons, 
which had already been 
declared. §Remorselessly he 
crushed them to powder with 
a@ stout and curious finger and 
thumb. 

After some hours of unequal 
combat, the Customs officials 
replaced their pig-jobbing hats 
with saucy Stetsons, and went 
home to their teas; while the 
weary travellers authorised the 
local Carter Patersons to take 
the fragments of their belong- 
ings to their respective hotels. 
Even then two days, several 
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messengers, innumerable tele- 
phone calls, and a personal 
visit were needed before I 
regained possession of the rather 
treasured hold-all that held my 
sponge-bag. 

The cupboard in my hotel 
bedroom contained cotton over- 
coats for my evening frocks, 
and paper bags in which to 
enshrine my tired hats. I had 
a bathroom all polished white 
and silver like a magnolia 
blossom in the moonlight. 
There was a shoe-shining pad, 
and a telephone directory, and 
a chatty scented note of wel- 
come from Gloria P. Tulle, 
inviting me to pop down, when 
rested, to see the cute little 
three pieces she was showing 
in the basement. 

Bereft of my sponge, my 
time-softened loofah and my 
agreeable tooth-brush, I could 
not fully appreciate these de- 
lights. In despair and a canary- 
coloured taxi, I eventually re- 
nounced sight-seeing and led a 
rescue party to the docks. 
The Customs officials seemed 
unaware of my loss, although 
it had agitated porters, express 
agencies, telephone girls, bell- 
hops, fellow guests, and the 
majority of the inhabitants of 
sympathetic San Francisco. 
They shook their heads to all 
inquiries, but failed to con- 
vince me that the hold-all had 
hever existed. However, al- 
though pessimistic of results, 
they had no objection to my 
making a search. One or two 
were even good enough, when 
they had finished their cigars, 
to take their feet off their 
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desks and to come and look 
on, in the manner of aged but 
kindly great-aunts watching 
the children play “hunt the 
thimble.” 

Faced by this taciturn im- 
passivity, our conversation be- 
came Italian in speed and ges- 
ture, yet robins twittering to 
elephants would have caused 
more emotion in their hearers. 

Eventually we found our 
lost darling under some barrels 
on a pier, which, we had been 
given to understand, had not 
been trodden by the foot of 
man since the first ship sailed 
through the Golden Gate. It 
was flattened but intact, and 
wore prominently on one side 
an adhesive label marked 
‘Passed by Customs.” 

Indignantly we squeaked our 
opinion of the American tariff 
system, its constitution, and 
its executive; we compared 
both to their grave disadvan- 
tage with those of other coun- 
tries; we described how we 
had suffered owing to waste of 
time and absence of sponges ; 
but even a pean of praise of 
the manner in which Japan 
receives her guests did not 
stir the monumental calm. One 
official indeed remarked that 
he guessed the Mutt who 
failed to free the grip must 
have been a bit blind, but the 
others only chewed. We left 
them standing there, with mov- 
ing jaws and rapt eyes, as 
placid and unapologetic as a 
herd of cows. 

Provided you have neither 
lost nor exhausted your letter 
of credit, the first visit in a 
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strange town has generally to 
be paid to the bank. The 
banks of San Francisco are 
real movie ones, with the offi- 
cials shut into cages like the 
lions at the Zoo. To add to 
the resemblance, each cage is 
carefully labelled with the name 
and species of the occupant. 

Labels are much worn in 
America. A white card ele- 
gantly framed in light oak re- 
vealed to us the name of the 
charming gentleman—the host, 
let us say, to whom we paid 
our bills at the hotel. His 
manners were exquisite, his 
sympathy about the. lost 
sponge-bag quite touching ; his 
farewells as he packed us into 
an inordinately expensive hotel 
taxi had just the right touch 
of pathos. Six months later a 
chastely ornate Christmas card 
brought to us, across some 
thousands of miles of land and 
sea, the good wishes of Mr 
James P. Magilligan. 

Inferior creatures bear in 
their button-holes strange labels 
and tags, which inform the 
presumably interested world 
that they are members of the 
Elks Union or the Hicksville 
Baseball Fraternity. Once I 
travelled to Niagara on a lake 
steamer crowded with stout 
elderly ladies and small solemn 
boys. All alike flaunted on 
their chests miniature white 
posters announcing playfully : 
“Excuse my dust, but I am 
going to Queenston Heights 
with the Brown St. Baptist 
Sunday School.’”’ On the same 
steamer. we found the best 
label of all. It was worn by a 
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girl—a pretty, nicely dressed 
girl of about nineteen. Though 
she was not of the Brown 
Street party, one felt that she 
would have organised races 
and carried kettles with skill 
and enthusiasm. Diagonally 
across the front of her smart 
coat frock was pinned a broad 
band of red flannel, on which, 
in white letters, were, quite 
incredibly, the words: ‘I do 
love to cuddle ! ” 

The girls of San Francisco 
do not wear labels, and in their 
exquisite completeness they 
must be among the few perfect 
things of the world. They 
obey the commands of fashion 
with the unanimity of a well- 
drilled regiment. When we 
reached California every woman 
wore an untrimmed felt hay- 
cock hat, the rim level with 
the tip of her nose, a one- 
colour three-piece costume, 
shoes that embraced her slim 
ankles and revealed the roots 
of her toes, shingled hair, ma- 
genta lips, surprised eyebrows 
one centimetre in width, and 
carried a black hand-bag like 
@ young suit-case. It may be 
said that such was the usual 
dress of women at that period, 
but everywhere else there are 
exceptions. The masculine 
lady, the lacy lady, the bead 
bonnet lady, the woman in 
last year’s hat, the one that 
does not bother about clothes, 
are always with us. Perhaps 
that is why they are not in 
San Francisco, where every 
one of every grade bothers, and 
women’s garb shares the shining 
alertness of the atmosphere. 
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Exceptions are probably sent 
to reformatories to learn clothes 
drill and beauty culture, or 
are tidied away, like the slums, 
in Oakland, or possibly there 
are no real women, and these 
are all exquisitely manufactured 
and perfectly finished dolls im- 
ported from Paris by the city 
fathers to remedy the de- 
ficiency. 

Fresh from India, which is 
notoriously the home of past 
civilisations, I was hopelessly 
out of place. In Calcutta 
leaders of fashion had been 
endeavouring tentatively to pin 
coils of hair to their tender 
ears. In San Francisco hair 
was almost non-existent. My 
long tresses seemed  old- 
fashioned enough to verge on 
impropriety. For two days I 
travelled in a well-filled train, 
and never saw another un- 
shingled head, not even a pig- 
tailed Chinaman’s. I felt as 
if I had appeared in church 
with little early-Victorian trou- 
sers visible beneath my skirt, 
or had walked down Bond 
Street in woad. When, in 
Victoria, I perceived a wispy 
little person with a charwoman’s 
bun, I could have kissed her. 

Before we reached the States 
we had pictured San Francisco 
as either a high sky-scraping 
town, imbued with pep and 
boost and hustle and the other 
efficient virtues which have 
made America what she is, 
or alternatively as mad bad 
Frisco, where kindly but rough- 
spoken sailors are robbed by 
hobos, knifed by Dagos, and 
drugged in underground pas- 
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sages by the Chinese proprietors 
of opium dens. 

The sponge-bag incident had 
shaken the hustle theory. It 
received its final blow when 
we visited Market Street to 
get that real alive feeling which 
a fellow passenger had told us 
could be aroused there. Market 
Street, superbly and uncon- 
ventionally, cuts diagonally into 
the right-angled pattern of the 
San Francisco throughfares, and 
all other roads are its tribu- 
taries. Yet the traffic, although 
spoken of reverently by all 
San Franciscans, seemed in- 
significant with that of Oxford 
Street or the Strand. Never- 
theless it must be respected, 
for if you are run over, public 
opinion, moulded by the Press, 
declares that it is your fault 
unless you happen to be stand- 
ing in one of the inaccessible 
white-rimmed oases that dot 
the street. ‘Another Pop- 
eyed Jay Walker Hits Death ” 
is a form of obituary notice 
that discourages reckless pedes- 
trianism. 

Yet although I was as careful 
as careful could be, I nearly 
came to the most ignominious 
and squashy end _ possible. 
Trams, like trains and houses 
and men’s hats, are about four 
times as large in America as 
in England, and their extra 
length seems to lie in their 
nose. At a crossing a tram 
that you have long ago de- 
cided was going north may 
suddenly swing round east- 
wards. Such a one and I 
found ourselves about to occupy 
simultaneously the same spot 
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of California. People shouted, 
the conductor sounded a furious 
carillon, and I skipped like a 
young ram into a newspaper 
stall, where in vain I tried to 
look as if that were my usual 
action when about to buy the 
‘Saturday Evening Post.’ 

As for mad bad ’Frisco, it 
seemed as invisible as the pep. 
Possibly dozens of kindly sailors 
were being drugged under the 
brief pavements of Chinatown, 
or knifed behind the dusty 
shutters of derelict saloons on 
the Barbary Coast, but out- 
wardly these districts only sug- 
gested laundries and desolation. 
Perhaps since Prohibition the 
glory has departed. 

The San Franciscan at heart 
has no desire to be either a 
booster or a swashbuckler. 
““Manana, manana,” one can 
imagine him saying, “this is 
the land of the lotus.”” Instead, 
however, it is the land of the 
scarlet geranium, a much 
brighter, brisker flower ; and he 
is obliged to rouse himself to 
compose statistics for the dis- 
comfiture of Los Angeles, who, 
regardless of the fact that she 
lies forty miles from the sea, 
periodically asserts her right 
to be the gateway of the Orient. 
The individual San Franciscan, 
Customs officials excepted, has 
the manners of a hidalgo, com- 
bined with an interest in his 
neighbours’ affairs which could 
not be exceeded in Little Smut- 
terbury. Innumerable cour- 
teous and kind-hearted souls 
rushed from their offices to 
proffer to us, in every accent 
except American, absolutely un- 
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reliable information about 
places they had never seen. 

We met one exception, 100 
per cent American. Misled by 
a pleasantly conversational 
Frenchman, we had wandered 
until hours past tea-time in 
a district of shining villa resi- 
dences. Roses and geraniums 
grew in the gardens like laurels. 
The painted wooden houses 
sparkled in the bright clear 
exhilarating atmosphere, and 
the gay winds blew us along 
the streets. Yet we would 
have sacrificed even the ger- 
anium bushes for a cup of 
coffee or a banana split—the 
most tea-like things for which 
we might hope. Fainting with 
hunger, we asked a lady the 
way to Market Street, the 
only down-town name that we 
could remember. She eyed us 
very critically. 

“Market and what?” 
snapped. 

We bounced twenty years 
backwards to holland overalls 
and tea in the nursery. 

** Market Street, please,” said 
Timothy in apologetic supplica- 
tion. 

The lady was unassuaged. 
Thoroughfares in America, it 
appeared, may be thirty miles 
long, and it is correct to ask 
the way not to streets but to 
corners. Market and Geary, 
decided the lady, was what we 
wanted, and she told us, I 
am sure quite accurately, how 
to get there. However, the 


she 


red geraniums laughed at us 
and we went to a eucalyptus 
forest instead, resolving at some 
future date to ask a London 
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policeman the way to Oxford 
and Bond. 

The real makers of gaiety in 
San Francisco are the wind 
and the hills and the scarlet 
geraniums. The town is built 
on innumerable hillocks that 
slide steeply into each other 
and into the sea, and abolish 
seriousness. You may leave 
your hotel in the morning, the 
complete globe-trotter, with a 
map and a clean handkerchief 
and a little handbag, ready to 
inspect with due decorum the 
Civic Centre or the Art Gallery 
or the Southern Pacific Soap- 
boiling Works. You may start 
walking downhill at a ladylike 
three miles an hour, but soon 
the street tilts forward sud- 
denly, and you find yourself 
moving at a reluctant jog-trot. 
The wind darts up behind and 


pushes you in the back, the 
trot changes to a canter, the 
canter to a hand-gallop, and 
presently you give up all re- 
sistance and are dashing hell- 
for- leather, past shops and 
houses and shoe-shine parlours, 


towards the bay. The map 
blows away, the clean hand- 
kerchief follows, the little hand- 
bag goes tap-tappitty against 
your knee. At the bottom, 
where are iron sheds to lasso 
those travellers who are about 
to bound into the sea, you stop, 
flushed and panting, and ready 
to throw your bonnet over the 
windmill. It is obviously ridic- 
ulous to visit Civic Centres or 
soap boilers. The only thing 
to do is to mount the hill 
again in one of those trolley 
cars that pull themselves labori- 
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ously up the slope, and to 
repeat the experience. 

The red geraniums are as 
lawless as the wind. It is im- 
possible to be solemn where a 
ramping outrageous Paul Kram- 
pel is peering over a six-feet 
fence. One made us mount a 
street that became too steep 
even for trolley cars, and that 
grew into steps before our eyes. 
Judging from external shapes, 
even Mrs Euclid would have 
found it difficult to furnish 
the rooms in the adjacent 
houses. When the steps showed 
signs of becoming an upright 
ladder, we reached a medical 
college backed appropriately by 
a eucalyptus forest. No one 
prevented us crossing what we 
supposed to be the campus, 
and we found in the wood a 
small path made by rabbits or 
medical students. 

Beneath the trees grew wild 
raspberries, the yellow caps of 
diphlycus, and dwarf agapan- 
thus blue as the sea, which one 
saw far below through the 
grey- papery trunks of the 
eucalyptus. In the scented 
heart of the wood small pine 
trees grew among the boulders, 
while fat-leaved sedums, with 
blossoms pink as match-heads, 
sprawled at their roots. Here 
the sun had sat all day, and 
the fragrance of pine and 
eucalyptus lay in fat warm 
drifts like sensory eiderdowns. 
Colds in the head are not 
without compensations when 
they recall the bright colours 
on the warm grey rocks and 
the distant white towns, Oak- 
land and Berkeley, Sausalito, 
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Tiburon and Belvedere, strung 
on the rim of the bay. 

Our opinion of America rose 
rapidly. Here was an Eden, 
open to any casual wanderer, 
yet unmarred by “ hot-dog ” 
stalls or auto-highways, by 
notices of “snap this view ” 
or “this way to the Cathedral 
of the Pines.” Not even the 
equivalent English tourist sign, 
the paper bag, was present, 
although San Francisco was so 
close that one might have 
thrown pine cones on to the 
flat roofs. Wondering at this 
marvel, we walked into the 
explanation. A ring of notice 
boards had sprung up’ like 
mushrooms around us, each 
laconically labelled ‘“‘ Keep Out. 
Beware of the Caretaker’s 
Dog.” 

As we were already thor- 
oughly in, obedience was im- 
possible, and we like dogs. 
We reached signs of civilisa- 
tion, a gravel path, an un- 
occupied kennel, and presently 
the real original cottage of the 
Three Little Bears. At our 
approach this exuded shrieking 
Irish terriers, with a little 
woman hanging on their leads. 

** What are you doing here ? ”’ 
she asked sternly amid the 
barks. ‘“‘ Didn’t you see the 
notices ? ”’ 

At the sound of her voice 
our hearts leaped like hunters, 
and suddenly we realised that 
we were tired of this gay clear- 
cut country, and were home- 
sick for misty hills and veiled 
distances. We leaned our 
elbows affably on the garden 
fence, while the dogs soared 
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on their leashes like thwarted 
kites. 

*“And what part of Ireland 
might you come from?” we 
asked. 

** Roscommon,” said she, 
“though it is nine years since 
I saw it; but what are you 
doing 4 

““Roscommon’s a 
county,’ we answered. 

“This is a private park, and 
my husband is paid to keep 
out trespassers.”’ 

** Ballinasloe,’”’ we murmured. 

It was a word more blessed 
than Mesopotamia. She melted 
completely, and gave us her 
benediction, a right-of-way over 
the gravel path, and a descrip- 
tion of her husband in case we 
should meet him. We left her 
there, an alien in a eucalyptus 
forest, amid the screaming soar- 
ing dogs, and the path led us 
to the Twin Peaks, whither 
San Franciscans drive in the 
evening in order to inhale a 
breath of ozone through the 
radiators of their cars. Some- 
times if they are real he-men 
of the whole outdoors, they 
may tilt the windscreen ever 
so slightly, but as a rule they 
gaze at the sea through the 
plate glass, looking like the 
waxen inhabitants of shop 
windows. 

The Twin Peaks, when we dis- 
covered them, were being swiftly 
encircled by a string of hooded 
Fords, each laden with six 
plump black-coated gentlemen. 
Flying pennants informed us 
that thus did the Glad Hand 
Club of San Francisco greet 
the Convention of Amalgamated 
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Pin Makers. Our hearts bled 
for the bodkin pin-makers, the 
ham of the sandwiches in the 
rear seats. Fenced in on three 
sides by black cloth, and at 
the back and overhead by 
black canvas, their lot on this 
sunny day must have been 
indeed unhappy. Yet they 
might have wandered like us, 
ungreeted and unlabelled, free 
to gaze at other views than 
gents’ suiting, had they only 
consented to use those ancient 
means of locomotion, their feet. 
This, however, they would 


never do, for feet in America 
are only used for stuffing shoes. 

Perhaps, however, the pin- 
makers were wise, for, left to 
themselves, they might have 
yielded to the insidious whis- 
pers of the hills and the wind 
and the scarlet geraniums, and, 
rushing violently hand in hand 
down California Street, have 
plunged in one shouting heed- 
less party into the Pacific. 
Without pins, there could be 
no labels, and without labels 
no America. Without America? 
The imagination boggles. 
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ET DONA FERENTES. 


BY FUNDI. 


““Wuat alife!’’ R. slumped 
into one of the dilapidated 
plush chairs which graced the 
odoriferous saloon of the river 
steamer Hector. Rain dripped 
from the brim of his helmet, 
from the bottoms of his slacks, 
from his finger-ends. ‘ What 
a life!’ he growled again, 
surveying the pool of water 
collecting round his feet. 

I looked up from my ac- 
counts. We had been down 
to Beira for the Christmas 
celebrations, and having over- 
stayed our originally arranged 
leave by a matter of more than 
a fortnight, had pretty well 
wrecked our financial position. 

“Anything left in the old 
oak chest?” he asked, pos- 
sibly noticing the worried lines 
on my brow. 

With a gesture of complete 
hopelessness I turned to my 
books. On the expenses side 
appeared a long, and particu- 
larly depressing, line of figures, 
while on the other side, as 
though weary to death of being 
eternally carried forward, 
straggled the two miserable 
figures which alone represented 
our attenuated balance. 

“We have,” I said, “‘ exactly 
twenty-one pounds in the 
world.”’ 

“Much as that?” he ex- 
claimed. And after a mo- 
ment’s consideration :—“ The 
time is surely ripe, my friend, 


to order two very large 
beers.”’ 
* Wait!” I called him back 


from the doorway. As financial 
adviser to the concern, I con- 
ceived it to be my duty to 
omit no single detail of the 
ghastly position. ‘“ Against 
that twenty-one pounds we 
have to write the cost of the 
stores in the hold. The stores,” 
I reminded him, ‘ which I, in 
all good faith, succeeded in 
wangling from a somewhat too 
trusting storekeeper—on tick!” 

“Ah!” Some of the bright- 
ness faded from my partner’s 
face. “Ah! Id _ forgotten 
those.” 

“So that figure is really a 
minus quantity,’ I went on, 
** pecause, if I remember rightly, 
the stores totted up to some- 
thing like thirty pounds. That 
being so——”’ 

“Ah yes!” interrupted R. 
“But we are paying for those 
out of the proceeds of our next 
elephant. That balance on the 
books is petty cash, and that 
being so, I’m off to order those 
two beers.” 

“It’s very dishonest,’ I mur- 
mured doubtfully. ‘‘ Actually, 
we've no money at all!” 

“Except this twenty - one 
pounds.” 

“And I should like to see 
our pass-book before I’d swear 
even to that!’’ I said, think- 
ing of the all too frequent occa- 
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sions when, persuaded from 
my books that we were dis- 
tinctly flush, I had drawn a 
cheque only to have it returned. 
““J—er—my book-keeping is 
only approximate,” I ended 
humbly. 

R. turned mournfully to 
glance through the porthole. 
Beyond the speckled waters 
of the Zambesi the hills of 
Portuguese East lay wrapt in 
a dismal blanket of rain-fog. 
The monsoon season was at 
its height. Rain—torrents of 
it—lashed the grunting ship, 
and swept blindingly round her 
rickety superstructure. Even 
the air was wet and heavy and 
oppressive. 

“Come on!” he exclaimed 
presently. “I shall commit 
suicide if I stay looking at this 
much longer. Let’s go and get 


a drink, and then I'll take you 
on twelve hundred up at piquet.” 

“My dear sir,’ I was be- 
ginning virtuously, when the 
sudden cessation of the engine’s 
thudding broke the thread of my 


thoughts. ‘ Hullo!” I ejacul- 
ated. ‘‘ What’s happened ? ” 

“Engine stopped. Break- 
down, I expect!” He ran 
back to the porthole, but a 
moment later: “‘It isn’t!’ he 
called over his shoulder. 
“We're picking up a pas- 
senger. A white one, too.” 

“By Jingo! That'll give 
us a cut-throat three, anyway. 
Where is he? ” I asked, cran- 
ing my head round his.” 

“Close under now. You 
can’t see... Good Lord!” 
he broke off, “did you see 
that?” 
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“See what ? ” 

“* His face!” 

“No; what’s the matter 
with it?” 

““Good Lord! My dear fel- 
low! <A proper Dismal Des- 
mond—only worse!” R. was 
almost incoherent. ‘“‘Shock- 
ing!” he got out at last. 
“Looks as though he’s broke 
to the wide and has murdered 
his grandmother ! ” 

“Huh!” I laughed. “If 
he’s broke to the wide he'll 
be in good company, anyway. 
Come out on deck. Let’s have 
@ look at him.” 

He was just coming over the 
side as we reached the cabin 
door, and the extreme aptness 
of R.’s Dismal Desmond was 
at once apparent. Never in 
all my life had I seen such a 
tragically hopeless expression. 
Despair was written all over 
his face—despair and something 
else, something to which I could 
give no name. 

“What is he?” asked my 
partner, as the fellow walked 
past us without as much as a 
good-afternoon. “A Hun?” 

I shook my head. 

** Looks to me like a Swiss.” 

“Well, he might have 
spoken !” 

“Probably doesn’t speak 
English,” I hazarded, my mind 
already busy with the problem 
of his strange appearance. “I 
should think you’re most prob- 
ably right—about the grand- 
mother, I mean. He might 
have murdered anybody, judg- 
ing by the look of him.” 

R. stared at the disappearing 
back. 
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“Well,” he remarked, as 
the fellow turned the corner 
of the saloon, ‘we were a 
cheerless pair even before this 
death’s-head put in an appear- 
ance—but now!” He spread 
his hands helplessly. “ Please 
buy me a gin and It?” he 
pleaded. 

We saw no more of Dismal 
Desmond before dinner, but 
long before that event we 
had discovered from the cap- 
tain that he was indeed a 
Swiss, and furthermore, that 
he had booked to the same 
destination as ourselves. Also, 
it appeared, it was only by 
the merest chance that he had 
got aboard at all and had not 
been drowned, for the look-out 
man on the Hector had tem- 
porarily deserted his post—no 
picking up being expected in 
that part of the river—and if 
a stoker hadn’t chanced to 
move to the side for a breath 
of air, nobody would have seen 
his frail canoe lying dead in 
the path of the lumbering 
Hector. 

“Perhaps that is why he 
looked so wild,” I suggested. 

** Let’s hope so, at any rate,” 
agreed R., “otherwise I shall 
have my meals served in the 
cabin. I couldn’t bear to sit 
opposite to that face for four 
days on end.”’ 

“* Tf that’s his normal appear- 
ance,” I said confidently, ‘‘ you 
can be sure that he will be the 
one to stick in his cabin. He’d 
surely never inflict it upon us.” 

But events were to prove me 
wrong. 

As I have previously indi- 
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cated, there were only the three 
of us aboard, and the very first 
thing we saw that night upon 
entering the saloon for dinner 
was the woebegone figure of 
the new-comer. He was sitting 
crouched up in one of the 
shabby plush chairs, chin in 
hand, and his rather vague 
blue eyes fixed in an unwink- 
ing stare upon the opposite wall. 

‘“*Good-evening,” said we 
pleasantly, R. adding, with 
totally unnecessary facetious- 
ness, ‘it’s still raining ! ”’ 

“Raining?” he asked. He 
glanced up at the ceiling, 
through which a sequence of 
thick black drops were splash- 
ing musically into a tin can 
placed, with meticulous care, 
exactly under the leak. ‘* Rain- 
ing ?’”’ he asked again. 

R. looked at me. And in 
addition to the ‘I told you so” 
expression on his face, his lips 
formed the one word “Mad!” 

I nodded my agreement, 
aware of a vague irritation 
that the fellow should have 
seen fit to thrust his private 
miseries upon us. Monsoon 
weather is hard enough to 
bear by itself, but when allied 
to the almost unbelievable dis- 
comforts of a river steamer 
such as the one we were in, 
it would need a regular Job 
to keep up an aspect of cheer- 
fulness. But to have this on 
the top of everything else... 
no; it wasn’t playing the 
game. 

“I think,” I said shortly, 
“that you and I will havefour 
dinner at this end of the table.” 

I admit I was rather surprised 
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when the Swiss made no com- 
ment. Watching him closely, 
I was forced to the conclusion 
that he did not even notice the 
boy making the change. There 
were only eight seats in the 
little saloon, and by the new 
arrangement he was left isolated 
at the top of the table while 
we sat facing each other across 
the bottom end. There was 
thus the entire length of the 
table between us, R. sitting on 
the same side as the Swiss, 
and myself opposite. 

And presently soup was 
served. 

In such an atmosphere con- 
versation was absolutely im- 
possible, and except for one 
fatuous attempt we sat in a 
morose silence. From time to 
time R.’s eye would catch 
mine, and then we would both 


glance up the table to where 


the Swiss sat staring into 
vacancy. It seemed as though 
he had completely forgotten 
our presence. 

Plunging like a frightened 
duck, the Hector bored her bluff 
nose into the murk of the night. 
On each side of her the fuel 
lighters creaked and groaned 
and ground themselves against 
the rope fenders which alone 
prevented them from staving 
in her rotten timbers. The 
clanking of her ancient engine 
found a merry echo in the 
quivering of the table-ware, 
and mingling with the lash of 
the rain outside came the eternal 
suck and squelch of her ever- 
running pumps. 

“ Bad night, sir!’ remarked 
R., his eyes on the silent Swiss. 
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No answer. In front of him 
his untouched soup had long 
since congealed into an uneat- 
able mess of grease, and he 
offered no comment when, just 
after R. had tried to inveigle 
him into conversation, the table 
boy removed it to replace it 
with a nasty-looking concoction 
of tinned salmon. By the time 
the goat cutlets appeared we 
had ceased even to camouflage 
our curiosity. KR. sat twisted 
round in his chair, frankly 
staring, while I kept one eye 
on my plate and the other on 
him. I didn’t want to look at 
the fellow; in fact I should 
have been very much happier 
if I could have forgotten him, 
but just as when in a London 
tube one is somehow compelled 
to stare at one’s vis-a-vis, 80 
were my eyes irresistibly drawn 
to the contemplation of his 
utterly dejected person. 

And steadily, by impercep- 
tible degrees, he began to get 
on my nerves, until when R. 
suddenly crushed a too venture- 
some cockroach almost under 
my nose, I half leapt from my 
chair. 

“Don’t do that!” I cried 
irritably. 

R. shrugged, and went on 
with his meal. The Swiss had 
not even looked up. The boy 
emptied the tin can, which 
had overflowed on to the floor, 
and with irritating exactness 
adjusted it once more under 
the hole. Drip, drip, drap, 
dronk fell the drops. The oil 
lamp above our heads swung 
creakingly to and fro in its 
rusty frame. Behind R.’s back 








the table boy, with loving care, 
was slicing the legs from a 
tsetse fly which had settled 
on his bare arm. Blacker and 
_blacker grew the depression in 
that little saloon. The sway- 
ing, the monotonous dripping 
of that filthy water, the silence, 
and that gruesome Swiss sitting 
staring into vacancy. Staring 
. Staring... 

** Heavens !”’ I shouted, sud- 
denly reaching my limit, ‘‘ can’t 
anybody speak ? ” 

The Swiss looked up, but 
immediately relapsed into his 
former comatose condition. 

“You ! ’ Leried, ‘“‘ I’m speak- 
ing to you, sir. Sitting there 
a8 though you had been sen- 
tenced to death. If youre 
going to die, for the love of 
Heaven go outside and do it. 
Do you hear me?” A spasm 
of ungovernable rage shook me 
from head to toe as he con- 
tinued to sit there as though 
he hadn’t heard. “Do you 
hear me?” I half shrieked, 
thumping the table until the 
glasses rattled. 

He understood then, for his 
eye caught mine. 

“Yes, you!” I 
“You! You!” 

“Oh, chuck it!” The quiet 
drawl in my partner’s voice 
did more than anything else 
to bring me back to reason. 
“Keep your temper!” he 
added, trying to force me down 
into my chair. 

“It’s this cursed weather !”’ 
I excused myself, wiping the 
sweat from my face. “And 


cursed. 


you!” I roared again, as my 
eye fell on that miserable Swiss. 
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““Why can’t you be cheer- 
ful?” 

“Now look here!” — R.’s 
voice was like oil on the 
troubled waters—‘ it’s no use 
getting jumpy like this. I 
gather ’—addressing the Swiss 
—‘“‘that you’ve booked to 
Morani, and in that case it 
might be as well if you under- 
stood at the outset that we’ve 
got four solid days of each 
other boxed up in this filthy 
saloon. Four blessed days of 
it; and with things as they 
are, and tempers as they are, 
if we don’t call a truce to this 
kind of thing somebody ’ll get 
hurt. We've got to mind each 
other’s corns. Got to put up 
with things. Got to show a 
little toleration—a spot of 
brotherly love, as it were !”’ 

“Brotherly love?” The 
Swiss repeated those two words 
in a terrible voice. “‘ Brotherly 
love?” he repeated. He was 
on his feet now, his face thrust 
forward into the brighter circle 
of light immediately below the 
lamp. “If I showed you the 
only kind of brotherly love 
that I understand, it would be 
to shoot you down where you 
stand !” 

For a moment we were 80 
completely taken aback that 
we could only gape. The 
fellow’s face was suffused 
with angry blood. The mask 
had fallen away with a ven- 
geance, and from his twisted 
face his eyes glared out at us 
menacingly. 

“Eh? ” I stammered at last. 
““ What on earth are you say- 


ing?” 
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“I’m telling you,” he raved, 
“not to talk to me about 
brotherly love. I’ve just left 
my brother now, left him dead, 
and if I’d cut his throat ten 
years ago I should have been 
a wiser man. Brotherly love! 
Cha!” And turning his head 
he deliberately spat across the 
saloon. “Don’t talk to me 
about brotherly love. Look at 
that!” dashing a piece of 
paper upon the table. ‘ You 
see what it is ? ”’ 

Wrenching my eyes from the 
fascination of his working face, 
I glanced down at the paper. 
It was a ticket for the Lauren¢o 
Marques Sweepstake, but one 
end of it had been burned. 

“You see what it is?” he 
demanded again. 

“ Looks like a sweep ticket,” 
jerked out R. 

“And it is a sweep ticket, 
too. But more than that, it 
is the winning ticket!” he 
shouted, his voice rising to a 
shrill crescendo. ‘‘ And it was 
mine !”’ 

With a suddenly sharpened 
interest I picked up the ticket 
and looked at it closely. That 
ticket was worth two thousand 
pounds, or rather it would 
have been except for that burn. 
As it was, the number had 
gone. 

“Listen!” The Swiss was 
talking eagerly. ‘‘ Listen, and 
I'll tell you something about 
brotherly love. I'll tell you 
how brotherly love works out. 
How brothers love each other. 
Listen ! ”’ 

Feeling behind me for my 
chair, I sat down. The Swiss 
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was still leaning across the 
table and as I stared at him 
I suddenly realised what was 
that other thing I had noticed 
in his face, that something to 
which I could assign no name. 
“Twenty years ago,” he 
began, “my brother and I 
were farming our own bit of 
land in Switzerland. We had 
no parents—they’d died almost 
before I could remember them, 
—and so when we decided to 
go abroad we had no one to 
consult except our two selves. 
I was keen on Africa. I'd read 
a lot about it, one way and 
another, and the possibilities 
of the country had greatly 
impressed me. I was younger 
then than I am now, and— 
well, more romantic perhaps. 
At any rate, I had my way 
about it, and out we came. 
We landed at Cape Town— 
I’d thought of trying farming 
down there—but after several 
months looking round I de- 
cided that it would be no good. 
And then somehow we started 
to drift north. We had noth- 
ing really definite in view, 
nothing at all that I can re- 
member, yet always we seemed 
to be heading north. And 
we were losing money, too. 
We had landed with some- 
thing like a thousand pounds 
between us, but after we'd 
tried a store in Jo’burg, and 
another at Hartley, we came to 
the conclusion that we couldn’t 
compete with the Jews. 
“From Hartley we struck 
north again, crossed Northern 
Rhodesia, turned east into 
Portuguese East, south into 
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Nyasaland, and for a while 
settled down just outside Zomba 
on a bit of tobacco land. That 
failed, as everything else had 
failed, and once again we struck 
northward, worked up through 
Portuguese East, crossed the 
Rovuma, and came to rest in 
German East. By this time 
we were pretty well broke, but 
I’d got the cotton fever in my 
blood and somehow, some- 
where, I determined to get 
going on a bit of cotton land. 
There was money in cotton 
in those days—is now, for that 
matter, if you can grow it 
against the native competition ; 
but you see in those days the 
natives didn’t count so much 
—the Germans saw to that ! 
“To cut a long story short, 
then, we eventually settled 
down at a place called Chewatu. 
The Germans drove a hard 
bargain with me for the ground 
and for the first two years it 
was a toss-up whether we sank 
or swam, but we managed to 
pull through somehow and by 
the end of the third year were 
able to set about building our- 
selves a decent brick house. 
By that time our original hun- 
dred hectares had become 
rather over two hundred, for 
the simple reason that the 
more heavily the Germans 
mulcted me in taxes, the farther 
I shoved out my boundaries. 
The Germans were not great 
bush folk, and only once in 
the whole seven years we were 
there did they ever come out 
to see us; and then, if they 
were surprised at the extent 
of our gardens, they kept their 
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surprise to themselves. <A 
boundary post moved a yard 
or two at a time is not very 
noticeable ! 

“By the beginning of the 
sixth year it was obvious that 
we were in a fair way to being 
successful. By that time we 
had nearly eight hundred hec- 
tares of land, and not only 
that, but all the surrounding 
natives were growing cotton 
from our seed, and growing it 
at a very good percentage. 
Our house we had furnished in 
splendid style, had a big garden 
full of vegetables and fruit, 
grew enough tobacco for our 
immediate needs, and also had 
collected a nice little herd of 
cattle. Nothing in the whole 
wide world could possibly have 
been better, nothing could have 
been happier. Everything was 
going swimmingly . . . until my 
brother began to slack off. 

“Up till then he had worked 
like a nigger. We had never 
recognised any particular hours 
of work; we had just gone on 
as long as the hours of daylight 
lasted, and then home to bed. 
But with our prosperity, almost 
from the very moment when 
we could have been said to be 
really on our feet, he began to 
slacken his efforts. He wouldn’t 
bother to go down to the gar- 
dens until after breakfast, would 
spend the mid-day hours in 
the shade of the verandah, 
would leave the gardens just 
before five o’clock, and never 
think of going back to see if 
the boys had faithfully carried 
out their tasks. 

“* We've got money now,’ 
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was all he said when I remon- 
strated with him. ‘ Why should 
I slave away my life in the 
gardens ?’ And as the months 
went on he slacked off more and 
more until towards the end of 
the seventh year I was running 
the place practically on my 
own. 

“ But I wasn’t the same man. 
No; I wasn’t the same man. 
Imagine my position! There 
was I striving and striving to 
get ahead, every energy bent 
to the one task of increasing 
the gardens, of increasing their 
output. No thought in the 
whole world but of cotton. 
Talking of cotton, dreaming of 
cotton, living for cotton, and 
there was he doing nothing at 
all to help forward my ambi- 
tions. 

“And then he started to 
drink. 

“Now in coming to this, I 
want you to understand ex- 
actly how we were situated. 
If I’ve described the course of 
events accurately, you will have 
understood that although we 
had, in a manner of speaking, 
succeeded, we still had very 
little actual cash to play about 
with, for the simple reason 
that every spare rupee I could 
lay my hands on went back 
into the gardens. There was 
always something that needed 
renewing, needed improving, 
neededexpanding. My ambition 
was to create a garden second to 
none—a garden that, in time, 
would produce a sound income, 
and at the same time be a 
marketable proposition if ever 
I cared to sell it. You see what 
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I mean? Very well! That 
being so, then, you will be able 
to imagine something of what 
I felt when I found that instead 
of going to the improvement of 
the gardens, all our spare cash 
was going to the coast for the 
purchase of cases of whisky. 
Yes, cases! Heavens, I never 
imagined a fellow could pos- 
sibly drink so much! And 
whatever I said, whatever I 
did, made not the smallest 
difference. He was dead to all 
appeal. Dead to all ambition. 
All he wanted was to sit on the 
verandah and soak, and soak, 
and soak ! Perhaps you’re won- 
dering how one man could 
possibly drink away a big 
plantation? I tell you it is 
the same as when a small hole 
appears in a big dam. If you 
can repair that hole while it 
is yet small, all will be well ; 
but if you can’t, then that hole 
will grow and grow, until fin- 
ally the whole dam goes crash. 
It was just like that with our 
gardens. 

** And very soon there came 
a time when I couldn’t bear 
the sight of him, when the 
picture of him lounging on the 
verandah of the house drove 
me almost to frenzy. Nerves, 
you will say. Well, possibly 
it was nerves! All I know is 
that there were times—terrible 
times—when I had the hardest 
job of my life not to do him 
aninjury. Day after day, week 
in and week out, month after 
month, there was that same 
picture ever before me. He 
was a drag on my schemes, a 
brake on the wheel of my 
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ambitions. Oh, I tell you, in 
those days I learned to hate the 
very sight of him. And he 
knew it, too, and would jibe 
about it. 

“You see, my brother was 
a very much bigger man than 
I am, fortunately for him ! 

** And then one day—shall I 
ever forget it ?—things came 
to a finish. I had asked him 
to pay out the natives’ wages 
while I went out into the bush 
to try to get a couple of guinea- 
fowl for dinner. He promised 
that he would, and accordingly 
I ordered the Capitao to bring 
up the boys to the house at 
three o’clock, and as soon as 
they had received their pay to 
take them straight back to 
the gardens so that they might 
finish hoeing a certain patch of 
which I was in urgent need. 
Thinking that all would be 
well, I went off into the bush. 

“Tt was almost dark when 
I got back, and you can imagine 
my surprise when I saw a 
crowd of natives sitting round 
the house. The Capitao was 
sitting patiently upon the top 
step of the verandah—sitting, 
in fact, as I was perfectly cer- 
tain he had been sitting ever 
since three o’clock that after- 
noon. For a moment I saw 
red. There were over two hun- 
dred boys sitting there idle, two 
hundred boys who should by 
rights have been hoeing that 
piece of ground of which I was 
in such urgent need. 

“* What in Hades are you 
doing here ? ’ I cried. 

“<«The Bwana has not yet 
paid us our wages,’ drawled the 
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Capitao. ‘He has told us to 
wait for you, Bwana.’ 

“Trembling with rage I 
rushed up the steps. I burst 
into the room. It was just as 
I had expected. There sat my 
brother—drinking. 

“* Why haven’t you paid 
the boys ? ’ I demanded. 

“He stared at me, leeringly. 

“*Pay ’em yourself!’ he 
laughed at last, ‘ and be damned 
to you!’ 

“For a moment I stood 
transfixed. He didn’t care. 
He was doing his best to ruin 
my garden. He didn’t care 
whether I succeeded or not, 
so long as he could get that 
infernal whisky. For months 
past he had tried me almost 
beyond endurance. I hated 
him—hated the very sight and 
sound of him. The gun was 
still under my arm. A red 
mist before my eyes. One 
little flash, one little bang, and 
I would be rid of him for ever. 
On the impulse of the moment 
I swung it forward, slipping the 
safety catch asI did so... 

‘But he was too quick for 
me. He had seen my inten- 
tion, and in one bound had 
reached my side, and with 
one sweep of his still powerful 
arm had sent me reeling back 
against the wall. 

*“*So you’d murder me, 
would you?’ he asked coolly. 
He had taken the gun from 
me, and was ejecting the cart- 
ridges. ‘So it’s come to that, 
has it?’ he sneered. ‘ What’s 
the matter with you—mad, or 
something ? ’ 

“* Aye!’ I cried, ‘I am mad. 
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And it’s you who’ve made me 
mad. You and your cursed 
idleness. You're ruining my 
gardens.’ 

“*To hell with your gar- 
dens!’ he shouted. ‘Can’t 
you think of anything but 
gardens? I tell you I’m sick 
to death of your gardens, and 
sick to death of the dog’s life 
I lead with you. I want to 
go back to civilisation. I’m 
not an inyama !’} 

““* Then for God’s sake go!’ 
I entreated him. ‘Go now, 
this very minute ! ’ 

“* Aye, I will go!’ he cried. 
‘For to stop here now would 
be to be murdered in my sleep 
more likely than not. You're 
stark mad, that’s what you 
are. You've gone nigger, you 
and your damned gardens!’ 
He thought for a moment, 
weighing the gun between his 
fingers. ‘When the cotton 
goes through to the coast 
I will go with it,’ he 
said at last. ‘Ill take my 
half of the proceeds and go 
back down south. I’m tired 
of this nigger’s life. I want to 
live among real houses, in a 
real town, where I can have 
real men to talk to. Not a fool 
like you, who can only say one 
word—gardens! To hell with 
you—and your gardens !’ 

“That was in February, and 
until the day came in the 
following June when he was 
to set off for the coast, not a 
single word passed between us. 
I simply could not speak to 
him. I felt I didn’t want to. 
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It was as though he had cut 
himself adrift. He was my 
brother no longer. He might 
have been an absolute stranger, 
so little did I think of him. 
Almost I had ceased to hate 
him. Yet always at the back 
of my mind was the thought 
of the money that he was going 
to take out of the gardens. 
He had no right to half the 
proceeds of the crop. He hadn’t 
done a hand’s turn towards it, 
either in supervising, planting, 
or plucking. He hadn’t earned 
a single penny out of all the 
pounds he was taking. But so 
glad was I at his going that I 
said nothing about it. As long 
as he went, I didn’t care what 
he took. That’s how I felt 


about it. And somehow I 
knew I'd be able to pull 
through. 


“* Well, good luck to your 
damned gardens!’ he laughed, 
as he held out his hand to me 
at parting. 

“But I couldn’t speak. In 
silence I’d lived with him, and 
in silence I’d part from him. 
I couldn’t help the thoughts 
which sprang to my brain as 
he stood there looking at me, 
but I could help saying them. 
I turned my back on him and 
went up to the house. 

**Go to hell, then!’ he 
flung after me. 

**How sweet was the house 
after he had gone! I called 
in the boys and had them take 
all his stuff away. All the 
furniture he had used, even 
the glasses from which he had 
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drunk—all went. I wanted 
nothing to remind me that I 
had ever had a brother. To 
me he was dead. And that 
very night I sat down to work 
out a scheme by which I could 
run the gardens to the very 
best advantage on my sadly 
depleted income. I saw at 
once, of course, that I should 
not be able to plant the whole 
that year; but it was in my 
mind that by planting a half, 
and by exercising the greatest 
economy in the house I might, 
with luck, be able to replant 
the whole gardens the follow- 
ing year. 

‘But events were to prove 
that I had calculated without 
my brother. I hadn’t yet 
finished with him, for when the 
boys came back from the coast, 
instead of bringing me the re- 
ceipt for the money he should 
have banked for me, all they 
brought was a note from him. 
With a curious feeling that all 
was not well I ripped open the 
envelope. For a moment I 
could only stand and stare at 
the three lines he had written, 
and then I sat down. 

“He had taken not a half 
but the whole of the money. 
Taken everything and gone. 
And gone Heaven alone knew 
where...” 

His voice broke for a second, 
and watching the sweat pour- 
ing down his face I could see 
that, despite his level voice 
and somewhat stilted utter- 
ance, he was yet living again 
in his imagination every event 
of that fatal day. 

“... And I was ruined,” 
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he went on presently. “I 
could not recover from that 
blow. I had a certain amount 
of seed already in the ground 
when the boys got back, but 
I couldn’t find the money for 
the necessary labour when it 
came to plucking time, and 
although I worked myself, 
plucking the stuff until my 
fingers refused to pluck any 
more, I couldn’t gather in a 
thousandth part of the crop. 
The remainder simply rotted 
on its stalks, rotted and fell 
to the ground until, looking 
across the gardens from the 
verandah of the house, I could 
almost have imagined myself 
back among the snow-fields of 
my own country. 

“I was hardly sane, I think, 
in the days that followed. 
Had I known where to look for 
him, had I only had the money 
for the journey, I should cer- 
tainly have tracked him down 
and killed him. And in the 
long hours of the night I would 
start up cursing myself terribly 
because I hadn’t killed him 
when first the idea had entered 
my head. Death, that was the 
only thing that would satisfy 
me, the only possible reward 
for a man mean enough to rob 
his own brother. 

“Six months afterwards I 
left the gardens for good. I 
had hoped against hope that 
I might be able to raise suffi- 
cient money to plant even a 
little bit of the land, but every- 
where I turned I was met with 
the same flat refusal. In those 
days cotton was still a pre- 
carious crop, and the Germans 
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were afraid to risk their money 
in a garden which had appa- 
rently come to grief. So I left. 
But as I stood on the verandah 
for the last time, and looked 
round the desolation that had 
been my home for seven hard 
years, I swore a solemn oath 
that whenever or wherever I 
should find that man I would 
kill him as one would kill a 
viper. 

“Then I went back to the 
wandering life, the life I had 
led when first I had landed in 
the cursed country. North to 
south, east to west, up and 
down, backwards and forwards, 
now hunting for oil, now work- 
ing on the docks at Mombasa, 
now running a store on the 
edge of Somaliland, cattle-run- 
ning, gold - mining — nothing 
came amiss to me so long as 
it held a living. Only one 
thing I wouldn’t do ; I wouldn’t 
hunt the ivory. In that lay 
the possibility of death, and 
my life was valuable to me. I 
wanted to live. I wanted to 
keep strong. For as the years 
passed, instead of lessening, 
my hate against the man who 
had been my brother steadily 
increased until it became the 
dominating factor of my life. 
No new place did I ever enter 
but my first inquiry was for 
him. No new job did I ever 
undertake without first con- 
sidering what were the chances 
of its leading me to him. No; 
I felt sure that he was still in 
Africa, and I also knew, I felt 
it here, that one day I should 
find him again. 

“Six weeks ago ”’—and now 
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there was a subtle change in 
his voice—“ six weeks ago,” he 
went on, speaking with the 
utmost precision, “I had occa- 
sion to go to Beira. I was 
desirous of meeting a man I 
knew there, a man of my own 
nationality who had written 
me to the effect that if I would 
call to see him he might be 
able to do something for me 
in the way of a job. I had not 
been to Beira since the years 
immediately following my land- 
ing in the country, and s0, 
having crossed the Pungwe 
bridge and followed the trolley 
lines until they stopped in a 
little side street, it slowly 
dawned upon me that I was 
absolutely lost. I was just 
about to retrace my steps to 
the bridge when a little group 
of people standing round what 
looked to be a baker’s shop 
attracted my eye. 

“* Anything the matter?’ 
I asked of a passer-by. 

““* Haven’t you heard?’ he 
asked. 

““T shook my head. 

““*T’m a stranger,’ I said. 
‘I’ve only just arrived in 
Beira.’ 

“*QOh!’ For a moment he 
looked me over in that queer 
way all townsmen seem to 
have. Then, ‘ You’ve heard 
of the Laurenco Marques Sweep- 
stake ? ’ he asked. 

“IT said that I had, and 
added the information that I 
had often had a ticket in it 
myself. 

““*So have I!’ he laughed. 
‘Well, the fellow who lives 
here has just won it. He’s 
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been trying for years, so they 
say, and last night he heard 
that he’d won. He went off 
on a fearful binge by way of 
celebrating the event, I sup- 
pose, and in the end he finished 
up in some kind of a stroke. 
They say he’s dying. At any 
rate, they’ve just brought him 
home.’ 

““*Good Lord!’ I ejacu- 
lated. ‘ That is bad luck.’ 

“*Yes; pretty tough!’ 
agreed my informant. 

“Tt is pretty tough, I 
thought, as I walked across 
the road to have a look at the 
poor fellow’s shop. I had 
been right when I had thought 
it to be a baker’s shop. It 


was a baker’s shop, and more 
than that, a Swiss baker’s shop, 
for in the window were the 
thin rolls such as I had not 
seen for many a long day. 


That sharpened my interest in 
the curious affair, and I glanced 
up at the name above the door. 

“And there, in big gold 
letters, I found my own name. 

“For a long time I stood 
there motionless. I’ve never 
fainted yet, but I admit that 
in those first few moments of 
surprise I had to steady myself 
against the frame of the win- 
dow. The world seemed spin- 
ning round me. I wondered if 
I were going to fall. Pulling 
myself together, I took another 
look. No, I had made no 
mistake. There it was, in big 
gold letters, and as I looked— 
and realised—all the hate of 
the last ten years seemed to 
come to a head in my brain. 
While I’d been wandering round 
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the country, often broke, al- 
ways homeless, my brother 
had been living in peace, com- 
fort, and prosperity in the town 
of Beira. Oh yes, I realised 
it all in a flash. I knew it as 
well as though he had actually 
told me himself. I could see 
it all in my mind’s eye. And 
then I remembered what that 
man had told me. 

“It was my brother who had 
won the sweepstake ! 

““There was nobody in the 
shop when I entered, nor did 
I meet any one on the stairs, 
but from behind a closed door 
on the landing came the sounds 
of many voices—whispering. I 
listened to them for a moment, 
but not being able to decipher 
what they were saying, assumed 
the air of anxiety that any man 
might reasonably be expected 
to wear in similar circum- 
stances, and knocked softly at 
the door. 

*“**T want to see my brother,’ 
I said to the man who opened 
it to me. ‘I have only just 
heard the news.’ 

“** Your brother ? ’ he asked, 
obviously surprised at the re- 
quest. 

““*My brother!’ I asserted 
confidently. ‘I haven’t seen 
him for years. I’ve only just 
arrived from German East.’ 

“I think he would have 
tried to prevent my entering, 
but before he had the chance 
to do more than try to close 
the door, I had pushed him 
aside and was in the room. 
A quick glance round showed 
me that there were several 
people there, but what pulled 
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me up dead was the sight of a 
lighted candle beside the big 
bed. 

““Ts he—is he—dead?’ I 
managed to get out. 

*“**'No,’ whispered some one 
whom I instantly took to be 
the doctor. ‘No, not yet. 
But very soon, I’m afraid.’ 

“ Holding myself on a tight 
rein I strode across to the bed. 
Yes, it was my brother all 
right. There he lay as calm 
and serene as you like. No 
pain, no troubles, no nothing. 
Just happily dying. ‘God!’ 
I thought, as I stood looking 
down upon him, ‘and it’s you 
who’ve ruined me. It’s you 
who’ve been living in comfort 
on my money while I’ve been 
slogging it round the bush...’ 

“*Sh!’ The man who was 
the doctor waved me nearer. 
‘He’s opening his eyes,’ he 
whispered. 

“I leaned closer over the 
bed. I intended that those 
eyes should open upon me. And 
as they did open, and I saw 
the fear of God slowly replacing 
the first hazy recognition, I 
waved the people back. 

“* Leave us,’ I begged. ‘I 
have something private for my 
brother’s ear.’ 

“*T'll wait outside the door,’ 
said the doctor. ‘If you want 
me, call.’ 

“*T will,’ I promised. And 
a8 the door closed behind the 
last of them, ‘At last!’ I 
breathed, turning back to the 
bed. 

“He winced then. Near as 
he was to death, I could see 
that he was afraid of me. His 
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eyes flickered strangely while 
he tried to see if we were indeed 
alone. 

“* At last!’ I said again, 
all the pent-up hate of ten 
years sounding through that 
one word. My fingers were 
itching to get round his throat. 
A red mist was before my 
eyes. 

““*T’m dying!’ came faintly 
from his lips. 

“I laughed then, laughed 
softly and gleefully. There was 
nothing human about me in 
those moments. All the hu- 
manity had long since been 
knocked out of me. I was 
hard—hard as steel, and not 
less cruel. 

“You'd have died anyway,’ 
I told him, ‘ when I met you. 
For ten long years have I been 
intending your death.’ 


*“*T expected as much,’ he 


whispered. ‘That is why I 
dare not ask you to share my 
happiness here. I knew there 
was murder in your heart.’ 

“*¥You liar!’ I cursed. 
‘You never had the slightest 
intention of asking me here.’ 

***T did,’ he protested. ‘On 
my oathI did. But never mind 
that now. I haven’t long to 
live, and I want to tell you 
how sorry I am for the money 
I took. I was—was mad, I 
think. But I'll make it up to 
you—now.’ 

“You can’t,’ I told him. 
‘ Nothing in the world can ever 
make up to me for what I’ve 
suffered this last ten years.’ 

* “Tt can—it can !’ he urged. 
‘Just say you forgive me, and 
let us part like brothers. I’ve 
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—I’ve won the sweep!’ he 
whispered. 

“*Ha!’ Memory’ swept 
over me again. He’d won the 
sweep. He'd won two thou- 
sand pounds. I saw myself 
rich, saw myself going back to 
Switzerland. Two thousand 
pounds would buy me a nice 
little farm. I could shake the 
dust of Africa from my feet 
for ever. 

“* * Where is it ? ’I demanded. 
And in the joy of the prospect 
I forgot my hate. ‘ Where is 
the ticket ? ’ 


“*You forgive me?’ he 


asked fearfully. 

““* Forgive be damned!’ I 
grated. ‘Where is that 
ticket ? ’ 

“* First you must forgive,’ 
he whispered. 


“TI thought for a moment. 
Possession of that ticket meant 
two thousand pounds. Who- 
ever had the ticket could draw 
the money. 

““*Where is it?’ I asked 
again menacingly. 

“And again he said, ‘ First 
you must forgive.’ 

“TI looked into his face. He 
seemed to me to be weakening. 
His eyes were glazing. In an- 
other moment, I thought, he 
might be gone. Was he to 
dish me again? I hadn’t the 
remotest idea where he had 
hidden the ticket. Under Por- 
tuguese law it would be no 
earthly use to me even if he 
had willed it to me. Nothing 
less than actual possession of 
the ticket could get me the 
money. I thought rapidly. 


What are mere words when 
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you don’t mean them? Noth- 
ing; just so much air. Was 
I to lose that two thousand 
just because my frozen heart 
couldn’t say, ‘I forgive you’? 
And outside that door were half 
a dozen people with Heaven 
alone knew what claims on the 
dying man. Every one of 
them alert for the ticket. No, 
I should have to stoop to con- 
quer. With the sweat on my 
forehead I leaned again over 
the bed. 

““*T—forgive!’ I got out 
chokingly. I pretended not to 
see the triumphant smile that 
flickered across his face. I 
centred my thoughts on that 
two thousand pounds. 

“*Say it again,’ he whis- 
pered. 

** And once again I repeated, 
‘I forgive.’ 

‘“‘ For a moment he remained 
silent, his eyes fixed upon mine 
in a curious kind of stare. 

“TI never thought that you 
would forgive me,’ he said 
presently, his voice so weak 
that I had to bend my ear 
right down to his mouth. ‘ But, 
after all, blood is thicker than 
water.’ 

““*Mhicker than water!’ I 
repeated, thankful that he 
couldn’t see into my heart. 
‘Yes, thicker than water.’ 

“« «T_T think I’d like a last 
cigarette, Carl,’ he muttered. 
‘I—I can’t see very well. Will 
you roll one for me ? ’ 

“*Of course,’ I said, sur- 
prised that my voice should 
sound so friendly. I took out 
my pouch, and having torn 
off a paper, proceeded to roll 
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a cigarette. I looked round 
the room for some matches. 

“* Here you are,’ came my 
brother’s voice, and glancing 
back I saw that he was holding 
a paper spill to the candle. 
‘This will do. Hurry!’ 

““* Here you are,’ I said, 
placing the cigarette between 
his white lips. I steadied the 
trembling fingers that were en- 
deavouring to hold the lighted 
spill. ‘ All right ? ’ 

*“ ¢ All right !’ 

“T started. There had been 
something strange in the way 
he said those two words. He 
was laughing—if you could 
possibly call such a demoniacal 
chuckle a laugh. I stared at 
him. There was something 
ineffably evil in his face. Even 
I felt it, and shuddered to it. 
He laid the lighted spill on the 
table beside him, and as I 
made to press out the flame 
I noticed that there was print- 
ing on it. The heat had opened 
out the folds slightly, and as 
I bent down my eye caught the 
word ‘stake.’ In an mstant 
I knew what he had done. 
With a jagged cry I leapt 
forward .. .” 

The Swiss stopped speaking. 
For a second he seemed to be 
struggling for breath. The 
sharp, graphic sentences had 





been literally spat out in a 
perfect frenzy of rage. Wide- 
eyed, he stood gasping against 
the table. 

“Tt was that!” he half- 
shrieked, once again dashing 
the burnt and useless lottery 
ticket upon the cloth. “He'd 
swindled me even at his last 
gasp. Much as I’d hated him, 
he had hated me even more.” 
He choked, and for one mo- 
ment I feared he was going to 
have a fit, so intense was his 
raving hate. He jerked away 
a great bead of perspiration 
which was trembling on the 
end of his chin. Gulped, and 
then ‘“ And he died, blast him, 
he died thinking I—thinking I 
had forgiven him !” 

The saloon door opened and 
shut, and we were alone. We 
heard his feet stumbling blindly 
along the dark alley-way, heard 
the slam of his cabin door. R.’s 
eye sought and found mine. 

“Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes!” he quoted softly. 
“Only he didn’t!” 

The Hector was lurching 
wildly. Outside, the rain lashed 
with increasing violence against 
the shuddering ship, while from 
the leaky ceiling the dirty drops 
of water fell monotonously into 
the tin can. Drip...drip... 
aie... 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


PROFESSOR LASKI ON 


COMMUNISM—POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OR 


MURDER?—THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN DANGER—A COMMITTEE 
OF DEFENCE—THE PEDANTS MILLENNIUM—SWIFT’S PLAN—THE 


USELESSNESS OF ACADEMIES. 


Mr H. J. LASKI, who is a 
Professor at the London School 
of Economics, prefaces his book 
upon Communism by the proud 
boast ‘‘ that he has sought so 
to state the Communist ‘ theses ’ 
upon the topics he has dis- 
cussed that its own advocates 
would recognise that even an 
opponent can state them fairly.” 
No doubt the Communists will 
be grateful to Professor Laski. 
He has been so fair to them 
that he has imitated or ac- 
cepted all their cynicisms. At 
the same time, he has been 
fair to no other class, to no 
other opinion. Though he calls 
himself an ‘‘ opponent ”’ in the 
preface, his whole book gives 
us the impression that the 
‘theses’? of the Communists 
are his also, and that if a 
reign of terror were to begin 
in London to-morrow, he would 
not discourage by one word or 
act of his the malign brutality 
of his heroes. 

In the concluding chapter 
of his book, he says that 
“nothing is gained in any 
discussion of Communism by 
treating it as a wicked doc- 
trine, which would never have 
arisen if a handful of criminals 
had not devoted themselves 
to its propagation.’”’ Every- 
thing is gained by telling the 


truth about Communism, which 
is not merely a doctrine, but 
a system of murder and tor- 
ture, which can be supported 
only by criminals, and which 
may be brought half-way upon 
its road by a mere handful, 
since, as Professor Laski ad- 
mits, revolutions, which are 
the crimes of history, always 
spring from the acts of a 
minority. Had not Lenin and 
Trotsky, crammed full with the 
gospel of the maniacal pedant, 
Karl Marx, been sent into 
Russia through Germany, the 
Russian revolution would not 
have assumed the shape and 
form that it did. It was they 
who, following the doctrine of 
Marx, determined that if they 
missed the end, as they did, 
they should still enjoy the 
means. The means were terror 
ard death. They took upon 
themselves the right, which is 
claimed by no man save the 
criminal, to kill and to torture, 
without argument or justice, 
all those with whose class, 
upbringing, and opinion they 
were not in agreement. They 
flouted Kerensky, who still had 
a respect for human life, as 
a milksop and weakling. It 
was blood that they wanted, 
blood in a torrent, and they 
counted every minute lost that 
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did not record the deaths of 
many innocent men. “ As for 
us,” says Trotsky in his bluff 
way, ‘“‘“we were never con- 
cerned with the priestly and 
vegetarian-Quaker prattle about 
‘ the sacredness of human life.’ ”’ 
Yet if the little finger of a 
Communist were scratched, 
these hardy contemners of the 
lives of others squealed aloud 
at the “crime,” which re- 
tarded, as they pretended to 
believe, the coming of their 
tyranny. 

Trotsky may laugh as he 
likes at the sacredness of human 
life. Professor Laski may de- 
clare with a callous cynicism 
that “‘the Russian technique 
has become the classical formula 
of Communism.” Neither the 
laughter nor the cynicism will 
persuade the just, the wise, to 
bind the heads of Lenin and 
Trotsky with wreaths of laurel, 
or to send them before the bar 
of history as the saviours of 
mankind. Had they achieved 
what they professed to achieve 
—and they achieved nothing,— 
had they brought back an age 
of gold instead of the age of 
mud to which they condemned 
their country, they would still 
stand forth as the greatest 
murderers in recorded history. 
They are possessed always with 
the lust of blood. Lenin is 
said to have asserted that he 
would kill ninety millions cheer- 
fully if he could only achieve 
the state that he desired. And 
murder may not be passed over 
lightly. It is, as Dr Johnson 
Said, “‘a mighty big fact.”” But 
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the undaunted Professor Laski, 
who instructs a College of 
Economics and Political Science, 
says that it is illegitimate to 
question the Bolsheviks’ honesty 
or their idealism. When was it 
that honesty and carnage became 
synonymous? And what shall 
be said in defence of the ideal- 
ism of the shambles and the 
slaughter-house, the idealism 
which acclaims cruelty and 
denies justice ? They are noble 
idealists, indeed, who add tor- 
ture to death, who manacle 
the living to the dead, who 
throw their victims into the 
water bound in barbed wire, 
that, in attempting to swim, 
they might tear themselves to 
pieces, who have invented the 
Cheka to keep alive in starved 
uncertainty the poor devils 
waiting for an undeserved death. 
If these things be forms of an 
idealism which it is “illegitimate 
to question,’ then Professor 
Laski is using old words in 
new senses, unintelligible be- 
yond the borders of Bedlam or 
of Bolshevik Russia. 

Then, in a moment of strange 
sentimentality, which will make 
Trotsky doubt his fairness, Pro- 
fessor Laski says that the 
Bolsheviks ‘‘regret the duty 
of persecution.”’ Which of them 
has regretted it, and when did 
he regret it, or where? Did 
Trotsky, with his contempt for 
‘* vegetarian-Quaker prattle,”’ 
regret it? Not he. Or did 
that high -souled gentleman, 
Peter the Painter, once the 
hero of Sydney Street, ever 
express his contrition ? Or did 
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the fanatic Dzerjinsky give any 
sign of repentance on his death- 
bed for the untold miseries he 
had inflicted upon the hapless 
victims of the Cheka? We 
refuse to believe that any one 
of these hard-hearted rascals 
ever showed the slightest signs 
of weakness. They clung, and 
still cling, the survivors, to 
their terrorism, because it is the 
one and only success which 
they may claim. 

They have terrorised their 
country, and that is all that 
they have done. The dream 
of a Communist State, with 
which they once dazzled the 
eyes of their dupes, is long 
since dispelled. There will be 
no Communist State. Every- 
thing seemed to be in favour 
of the Bolsheviks. The handful 
of criminals was there to lead 
them. There was an army, 
weary of the war, to do their 
bidding. The officers of the 
army, who might have checked 
the beginning of the rebellion, 
were off their guard and dis- 
united. No scruple of char- 
acter or virtue impeded the 
scoundrels, and the battle of 
revolt was won before a blow 
was struck. Then began the 
campaign of death, brutal and 
indiscriminate. All that were 
well-educated fell easy victims 
to the terror. Whole classes 
of citizens were exterminated, 
as though none but the 
*‘workers”’ had a right to 
work or to live. To possess 
brains was a plain sin, punish- 
able only at a human abattoir. 
Scholars followed the doctors 
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to the scaffold, or fell by star- 
vation or the ‘* Browning.” 
There is none left in Russia 
to carry on the tradition of 
learning or of the arts. When 
fever and cholera, the natural 
results of the Bolsheviks’ policy, 
came upon the land, there were 
few doctors to save the lives 
of the sufferers. They had paid 
the penalty exacted from the 
bourgeoisie. Never had the 
desolation of a country been 
complete as this was. And 
Lenin sat in the Kremlin, still 
unsated and triumphant. 
What was it all done for? 
Nothing. The millions had 
died on the scaffold and by 
disease, merely to glut the 
fury and the lust of blood 
which possessed ‘“‘ the handful 
of criminals.’’ By no possible 
method of reasoning can the 
wickedness of Lenin and Trot- 
sky be defended. And they, 
too, had failed completely. 
Their single achievement, which 
is their eternal condemnation, 
was the death and torture of 
millions. Professor Taski at- 
tempts to excuse them. “On 
their own confession,’’ he writes 
blandly, “they have made in- 
numerable mistakes; but it is 
probably a sign of their political 
strength that they have been 
able to admit them.’’ We con- 
gratulate him on finding so 
convenient a word as ‘“‘ prob- 
ably.”” ‘“‘A dictatorship was 
established ’’—again it is Pro- 
fessor Laski, the ‘‘ opponent ” 
of Communism, who speaks— 
** and opposition of every kind, 
even from Socialist sources, 
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was suppressed with what, to 
the outsider, seems savage 
cruelty.”’ It seemed more sav- 
age cruelty to the insider, we 
are sure. Religion was attacked 
with a blind fury; the schools 
and universities of Russia be- 
came training-places in Com- 
munism. ‘‘Elections to the 
various assemblies,’ admits 
Professor Laski, ‘‘ were manipu- 
lated with a brutal directness 
that must have caused pangs 
of envy to the most powerful 
of American ‘bosses.’ The 
aristocracy and the bourgeoisie, 
by the mere fact of their 
origins, were treated as though 
they embodied original sin. 
Save thought itself, nothing 
was outside the sphere of Com- 
munist dictatorship.’’ And does 
Professor Laski condemn a 
single thing that was done or 
said? Not a bit of it. He is 
content merely to pity the 
leaders of Communism for the 
work they had set themselves. 
“The task, it is only fair to 
say, was overwhelming.” You 
see, Professor Laski is always 
“fair ’’—to the Communists. 
“No party could have wrought 
order from this chaos,’ he 
adds with a tear of sympathy, 
“without methods that sav- 
oured of something akin to 
terrorism.” The chaos, re- 
member, was of their own 
making. And how many mil- 
lions would have to be slaugh- 
tered, we wonder, before Pro- 
fessor Laski could recognise 
not “ something akin to terror- 
ism,” but terrorism itself ? 

Whatever they did brought 
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them no nearer to Communism. 
The attempt to take over all 
the means of production and 
distribution has failed lament- 
ably. The teaching of their 
dingy evangelist, Karl Marx, 
has been thrown overboard. 
In vain did that morose 
and bloodthirsty ‘‘ philosopher ”’ 
brood in London, a harsh step- 
mother to him, on the suffer- 
ings of the people. In vain 
did he speculate about “ sur- 
plus value,”’ and imagine hard- 
ships which did not exist. Lenin 
and Trotsky, after all their 
murders, after all the miser- 
able tortures of the Cheka, 
did but replace one set of 
capitalists, wise and kindly on 
the whole, by another set, 
brutal and pitiless in their 
policy of repression. This Pro- 
fessor Laski is forced to admit. 
Here is his account of the 
commercial situation in Soviet 
Russia to-day, an account which 
we hope the self-deluded Com- 
munists will pronounce “‘ fair’”’ : 
“Private trading has, though 
after a bitter struggle, been 
restored upon something ap- 
proaching its pre-war scale, 
and the needs of production 
have led to the reintroduction 
of what would elsewhere be 
described as bourgeois small 
industry. The idea of equal 
wages, of which much was 
made in 1918, has gone, and 
piecework and the bonus upon 
output have been glorified in 
a way that conveys almost an 
American enthusiasm for such 
ideas. The large industries 
have been organised into great 





trusts, and they resemble, in 
their working and relation to 
the State, nothing so much as 
the railway companies of Eng- 
land and America. . . . The 
trade unions, moreover, have 
none of that freedom of action 
characteristic of England or 
France; they are rigorously 
disciplined, and may, on an 
English analogy, be said to 
live under the shadow of a 
drastic and permanent Emer- 
gency Powers Act.” In brief, 
Communism is a creed embraced 
by those merely who hope for 
a rise in screw, and professed, 
under compulsion, by those 
who think it worth while to 
attend a university on these 
terms. But it was a “gay” 
terror while it lasted. Peter 
the Painter has had his fling, 
and no concession has been 
made to the ‘ vegetarian- 
Quaker ”’ respect for human 
life. And yet, would the Com- 
munists themselves think us 
‘unfair’ if we suggested that 
perhaps Lenin, Trotsky, and 
their followers have paid too 
high a price, in the blood and 
sorrow of others, for the very 
poor results which they have 
obtained ? 

Economically Russia is bank- 
rupt, morally she is ruined. 
The justice and the freedom 
which she had fought for and 
was near attaining have gone 
from her. Virtue has become, 
in the eyes of her ruthless 
governors, a figure of fun; 
religion, which dies hard, is 
called a dangerous superstition, 
and must be cherished fur- 
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tively. Nevertheless, Professor 
Laski, not the opponent who 
wishes to appear “fair,” but 
the instructor of the simple 
youth who attends the Lon- 
don School of Economics, does 
not believe that ‘“‘the dubious 
results of the Russian experi- 
ment, the cost, further, of 
what success it has won, will 
ultimately persuade men of the 
errors of Communism.” He 
believes that the hideous ten 
years which are past will light 
flames in people’s hearts, and 
will inspire the discontented with 
a kind of mystic faith. Faith 
in what we do not know—per- 
haps in bloodshed, as an expres- 
sion of envy. But what has 
been possible in Russia, with the 
help of a “‘handful of criminals,” 
will not, we believe, ever be 
possible in England. Professor 
Laski, we may infer from his 
name, is not of unmixed Eng- 
lish blood, and he understands 
England very little if he be- 
lieves that the harsh brutali- 
ties of the Russian Communists 
will influence the minds of her 
citizens. That England and 
her history is for him a half- 
closed book is shown by the 
comparison which he makes 
of the Russian Communists 
with Cromwell’s men. The 
revolution of the seventeenth 
century in England was a fight 
led by two opposing sets of 
country gentlemen who on 
either side would have shrunk 
in horror from the death-dealing 
policy of Lenin. It was fought 
out with so fierce a circum- 
spection that a great part of 
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England knew not that it had 
ever been, and in ten years 
came a welcome restoration of 
the old régime. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be further apart in 
purpose and in conduct than 
the two revolutions we have 
named, and should there be 
trouble in England, made by 
men of foreign blood and with 
nothing to lose, it will not re- 
semble the trouble that has 
devastated Russia. We know 
that revolutions of the worst 
kind, such as ruined France in 
1789 and Russia in the last ten 
years, are the work of minori- 
ties, and for the most part of 
foreign adventurers. But Eng- 
land is not a good field for such 
enterprises, and the handful of 
criminals which began them 
here would have short shrift. 
For Englishmen still cherish 
a love for their country, a pas- 
sion, in the eyes of Com- 
munists, of the lowest kind. 
They still have pride in their 
great men and in the tradition 
of their race. They have as 
little desire to depart from 
that tradition as to forget that 
pride. Even if a few aliens 
began a revolution it would be 
speedily suppressed. Moreover, 
the reasons of discontent have 
been largely removed. All men 
have not the same wealth be- 
cause they have not the same 
capacities. This simple truth 
is already illustrated in Com- 
munist Russia. All men do 
not enjoy the same comfort, 
because all men have not the 
Same understanding of the art 
of life, an art which cannot be 
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purchased by money alone. 
Nor is it of much use to prate 
of “‘ surplus value ” to English 
working-men, who may know, 
if they choose to consult 
familiar figures, that the 
greatest part of the coun- 
try’s wealth is distributed in 
wages. But Professor Laski 
still insists, in spite of its 
acknowledged failure, that Com- 
munism is full of “spiritual 
promise,” and that ‘“‘ mankind 
in history has been amazingly 
responsive to any creed which 
builds its temple upon spiritual 
heights.”” The creed of Com- 
munism has toppled down 
from its “spiritual heights,” 
if indeed it ever stood upon 
them, and nothing is left of 
it but the degradation of man, 
who lies in the pit digged 
by Lenin and Trotsky. And 
Professor lLaski detects a 
splendour in it ! 


There are many sanguine 
persons who believe that, if 
there be anything wrong with 
the world, it may be set right 
by a committee. All they ask 
is a large table, some green 
baize, quill pens, and foolscap 
paper. Then the rest is easy. 
A committee is gathered to- 
gether, which asks questions 
and deliberates. A secretary 
draws up a report, and, nine 
times out of ten, the whole 
sorry business fades straightway 
from the people’s memory. 

Now, it has lately occurred 
to the minds of the wise and 
great that the English language 
is in danger of invasion, and it 
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is proposed to establish an 
Anglo-American Council of Eng- 
lish, which will take it upon 
itself to instruct us in the 
difficult art of writing and 
speaking our own tongue. The 
proposal is not without a cer- 
tain risk. The great American 
public is sensitive to criticism. 
It is firmly convinced that it 
alone speaks the language which 
Shakespeare writ, and a mere 
hint from us that it might be 
capable of improvement would 
surely lead to an international 
complication. However, if we 
fall into that pit, it is the poli- 
ticians, and not the men of 
letters, who will be asked to 
pull us out, and they, following 
the well-worn path of surrender, 
will probably undertake that 
henceforth no word shall be 


uttered or printed in England 


which has not received the 
approval of the great American 
public. Meanwhile, a com- 
mittee, green baize, quill pens 
and all, is to be appointed. 
It will, we are told, consist of 
some hundred literary gentle- 
men, if so many can be found, 
who, speaking with the voice 
of authority, will tell us what 
words we may, what words we 
may not, use. The committee 
will do its work under distin- 
guished patronage, and when 
it has pronounced its last de- 
cree, we shall enter, one and 
all, into the pedant’s millen- 
nium. 

The scheme lately proposed 
is not new. It was dreamed 
of by Swift, and sketched in 
the plain terms which were 
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natural to him, and with a 
contempt for good sense which 
none would expect of him. 
The ‘proposal for correcting, 
improving, and ascertaining the 
English Tongue,’ which he 
addressed to Harley, is singu- 
larly lacking in wisdom and 
foresight. He took a very 
gloomy view of the failure of 
our English speech. He feared 
lest the decay of the language 
would render unintelligible in 
a century what was written in 
his day. ‘‘ My lord,” said he, 
with a passionate regret, “I 
do here, in the name of all the 
learned and polite persons of 
the nation, complain to your 
lordship, as first Minister, that 
our language is extremely im- 
perfect; that its daily im- 
provements are by no means 
in proportion to its daily cor- 
ruptions ; that the pretenders 
to polish and refine it have 
chiefly multiplied abuses and 
absurdities, and that in many 
instances it offends against 
every part of grammar.’’ Wher- 
ever he looked, he saw vaga- 
bonds and aliens breaking down 
the barriers which should pro- 
tect our speech. He detected 
an affectation in the French 
writers of his time to introduce 
and multiply cant words, 
** which,’’ said he, ‘‘ is the most 
ruinous corruption in any lan- 
guage.”’ And he would, if he 
could, have checked the influx 
of new words, as a general 
would bar the way against 
invaders. Yet the use of cant 
terms, or of slang as we call 
them now, has always, in the 
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hands of an artist, been a 
sound method of enriching a 
language. The Elizabethans, 
who Swift thought did the 
most to improve the English 
tongue, and especially Shake- 
speare, were masters in this 
kind. But Swift had so little 
confidence in the future that 
he had most at heart the find- 
ing of “‘some method for as- 
certaining and fixing our lan- 
guage for ever, after such altera- 
tions are made in it as shall 
be thought requisite.” The 
method which he sketched re- 
sembles that with which we 
are threatened to-day. ‘In 
order to reform our language, 
I conceive, my lord,’ thus he 
wrote, ‘‘that a free judicious 
choice should be made of such 
’ persons as are generally allowed 
to be best qualified for such a 
work without any regard to 
quality, party, or profession. 
These, to a certain number at 
least, should assemble at some 
appointed time and place, and 
fix on rules by which they 
design to proceed. What 
methods they will take is not 
for me to prescribe. Your lord- 
ship, and other persons in great 
employments, might please to 
be of the number, and I am 
afraid such a society would 
want your instruction and ex- 
ample as much as your pro- 
tection.”’ 

Thus wrote Swift, with the 
proper note of flattery which 
he deemed suitable to Harley’s 
tank and dignity. And thus, 
no doubt, have written the 
ingenious gentlemen who have 
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imitated Swift’s example, and 
appealed to a Minister who 
shall serve their enterprise. 
Swift failed. Nothing came of 
his hopeless proposal to fix for 
ever the English language. No 
judicious choice was made of 
suitable persons. Indeed, they 
were not wanted, and the best 
proof of Swift’s futility—on this 
occasion only—is proved by 
Swift’s own works. Hethought, 
so he said, that the glory of 
Queen Anne’s reign should be 
recorded in words more durable 
than brass; and he asked “‘ how 
shall any man, who has a 
genius for history equal to the 
best of the ancients, be able 
to undertake such a work with 
spirit and cheerfulness when 
he considers that he will be 
read with pleasure but a very 
few years, and, in an age or 
two, shall hardly be understood 
without an interpreter? ’’ These 
words were written more than 
two hundred yearsago, and Swift 
himself stands in need of no 
interpreter. His clear and liv- 
ing prose grows not old. It 
belongs as intimately to our 
age as to his own, and should 
convince us all that it had (and 
has) no need of being reduced 
to an unchangeable standard. 
The committee with which 
we are now threatened is not 
likely to achieve what the 
good sense of his age did not 
allow Swift to attempt. No 
wise man will admit the neces- 
sity of a standard speech. The 
passion for reducing everything 
to a uniform level is a political 
and not a literary passion. 
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There are certain demagogues 
who will never be satisfied until 
all men say and do the same 
things, until nobody has any 
superiority over the rest, and 
until, if perchance this one or 
that fails in any of his activities, 
there is a supply of spare 
parts from which his defi- 
ciency shall be put right by 
the State. But our language 
needs no artificial aid. Its 
tradition is strong and un- 
broken. The lamp of literature 
has been passed on from pious 
hand to pious hand. A self- 
conscious, well-advertised at- 
tempt to reform our speech can 
lead to nothing. Very few 
men by taking thought have 
added a word to the language 
or taken a word from it, and 
though sometimes words have 
been added, the process of 
addition has always been slow 
and hotly contested. Such 
words as “‘mob” and “ bus,” 
to which Swift would surely 
have objected, had to fight 
hard for their place, and they 
are still not many in number. 
But true it is that there are 
intruding words, intruding from 
other classes, other countries, 
which should be excluded from 
our language. The danger has 
varied with the age. Swift 
wanted to set up a barrier 
against ‘“‘ the dunces of figure, 
who had credit enough to give 
rise to some new word, and 
propagate it in most conversa- 
tions,’ and against the young 
men of the Universities, ter- 
ribly possessed with the fear 
of pedantry, who ran into a 
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worse extreme. ‘“‘ They think 
all politeness to consist in read- 
ing the daily trash sent down 
to them from hence; this they 
call knowing the world, and 
reading men and manners.” 
And they, in their vanity, took 
their pens in their hands, and 
produced “all the odd words 
they have picked up” as 
“flowers of style.’ Such is 
slang, but we need no very 
stout defences against the in- 
vasion of slang. An artist, as 
we have said, will know what 
use may be made of it, and 
there is no reason why we 
should put words in the dock, 
as criminals, fine them forty 
shillings, or send them sternly 
into banishment. If they lack 
force, if the metaphor which 
they imply soon grows thread- 
bare, they die—slang is com- 
monly shortlived —and their 
place is taken for a week or 
a month by a fresh piece of 
slang. But we need no com- 
mittee to save us from these 
invasions, even though our sub- 
servience to North America 
invites us to imitation. For 
the slang of America gets not 
much further than the bar- 
parlour or the cheap press, and 
even there is but a passing 
curiosity of speech. 

Dr Johnson, who was in the 
making of his ‘ Dictionary’ 
what Swift was by the ster 
conduct of his style—a guardian 
of the English language,—had 
another fear for the future of 
our speech. ‘‘ The great pest 
of speech,” he writes in the 
preface to his ‘ Dictionary,’ “is 
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frequency of translation. No 
book was ever turned from one 
language into another without 
imparting something of its 
native idiom ; this is the most 
mischievous and comprehensive 
innovation ; single words may 
enter by thousands, and the 
fabrick of the tongue continue 
the same ; but new phraseology 
changes much at once; _ it 
alters not the single stones of 
the building, but the order of 
the columns.’”’ And Dr John- 
son, watching the idleness and 
ignorance of the translators, 
feared lest we should be “ re- 
duced to babble a dialect of 
France.”’ We need not share 


his fear, for the few, whose 
treatment of the English tongue 
matters, are not likely to culti- 
vate the prose of France dressed 
up in English rags, and we may 


be indifferent to the influence 
of a Gallic idiom on the 
others. 

But by whatever gate the 
invasion of foreign words and 
foreign terms of style invade 
our language, it is not to be 
turned back by a literary com- 
mittee. It may be that the 
hundred gentlemen who - will 
be asked to decide the fate of 
English will draw up a list of 
words and phrases to which 
they object. And there the 
matter will end. What they 
say or think will lack sanction. 
They may make a public charge 
against a writer for using an 
incriminated word. They can- 
not punish him for his misdeed. 
As little can they improve the 
public taste by their decrees. 
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Their pronouncements will be 
heard by few, and those few 
the very men who are not 
likely to be convicted of error. 
In brief, the good writers do 
not need the guidance of any 
committee; the bad cannot 
profit by it. 

If the committee ever came 
into being, it would convert 
itself into a literary academy. 
It would take as its model, no 
doubt, the French Academy, 
and it would be, and would 
remain, ineffectual, like its great 
exemplar. And an academy 
would fail more miserably in 
its main purpose among us 
than among the French. In 
things of the mind we have 
been always impatient of inter- 
ference. No one can charge 
Dr Johnson of being hostile to 
authority or subordination, and 
he was the declared enemy of 
academic restraint. He did 
not want an academy in Lon- 
don, and should it have arisen, 
he would have given it a humble 
employment to keep it out of 
mischief. ‘“‘If an academy 
Should be established for the 
cultivation of our style ’’— 
thus he wrote—‘‘ which I, who 
can never wish to see depend- 
ence multiplied, hope the spirit 
of English liberty will hinder 
or destroy, let them, instead 
of compiling grammars and 
dictionaries, endeavour, with 
all their influence, to stop the 
licence of translators "—a hum- 
ble office, to which few acade- 
micians would be willing to 
restrict their genius. 

It was Matthew Arnold who, 
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in a rare aberration from pru- 
dence, persuaded us for a mo- 
ment to put our faith in an 
academy. His argument was 
ingenious and fallacious. The 
journey-work of literature, said 
he, is better done in France 
than in England. In France 
there is an academy; there is 
none in England. Therefore 
academies are useful institu- 
tions. Even were all this true, 
the premises would not justify 
the conclusion. It is true that 
Paris has an academy and 
London has not. It has also 
a Place des Vosges and a 
familiar boulevard, and these 
two interesting examples of 
architectural genius have as 
profound an influence upon 
the literature of France and 
upon the Frenchman’s choice 
of words as the opinion of the 
respectable gentlemen who meet 


under the famous cupola every 
Thursday. In truth, the career 
of the French Academy should 
be a warning to us, who are 
far less apt than our neighbours 
for what may be called the 


ceremonial of the intellect. 
France, indeed, cannot boast 
that her Academy has succeeded 
in its aims. It began as a 
coterie; it has ended as a 
Government institution, which 
takes an interest in polite 
letters. It exercises no in- 
fluence upon the literature of 
its country, and it does not 
often admit within its precincts 
men of genius. If you would 
look for the great men who 
have cast a lustre upon the 
literature of France, it is not 
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in the Academy that you will 
find them. Now and again a 
man of genius strays within the 
fold, because he adds to his 
genius a proper sense of a 
well-ordered life. But the ma- 
jority of the Academicians, who 
wear a green collar to their 
coat, have been pompous eccle- 
siastics, trifling politicians, or 
cunning men of intrigue. In 
what should be her own palace, 
poetry is but a poor Cinderella. 
When a true poet, such as M. 
Paul Valéry, takes his place 
among the Sacred Forty, our 
surprise is greater even than 
our applause. In brief, the 
Academy never has included, 
and never will include, the best 
talent of France. It is like the 
salon of a great lady. If you 
were permitted to open the door, 
you would meet forty of the 
“pest” people. You would 
not feel abashed, as in the 
presence of genius. You would 
notice that the faces of the 
men about you were familiar 
to you, and you might wonder 
that you had not wandered into 
the Musée Grévin or Madame 
Tussaud’s. 

But when the Academy was 
founded, it was not merely 
intended to conduct the cere- 
monies of literature in the face 
of the world. It was entrusted 
with the guardianship of the 
French tongue. The forty were 
asked to do what Dr Johnson 
did almost single-handed—to 
make a dictionary. And the 
dictionary remains with them 
still. They find in its constant 
revision a pleasant substitute 
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for bridge, and when, after 
hours of solemn cogitation, they 
grimly exclude a word, they 
think that they cause a sensation 
in literary Paris. They cause no 
sensation. They do not purify 
the language. They have not 
been able in the many years 
of their social triumph to claim 
the authority of scholars. They 
are not entrusted with the 
power to punish the malefactors, 
who exult in the free and 
casual use of barbarous words. 
From the very first it was their 
business not to enrich but to 
impoverish the language. They 
admitted no word within the 
sacred covers of their dictionary 
that had not won their ap- 
proval. Every line of their 
book was, and is, a reproach 
to the gayer work of Cotgrave, 
for instance, who eagerly wel- 


comed to his pages all the raga- 
muffins and even criminals of 
speech that he could pick up 


at the street corner. And 
strange to say, the Academy, 
solemnly and publicly invested 
with authority, can claim no 
general respect for its dic- 
tionary. Its members, or some 
of them, meet and gravely 
sit as a jury upon offending 
words, which would, if they 
could, gain admission to the 
exclusive dictionary. There 
they stand like aliens, asking 
to be naturalised, but naturali- 
sation is not easy, and the poor 
words may stand shivering 
without the portal for many 
a year. And even if they are 
invited to come in, they can- 
not be sure of their reception. 


The Uselessness of Academies. 
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The Academy can open the 
door, it cannot make those who 
enter welcome to others. Thus 
the Academy, in making its 
dictionary, is but wasting its 
time. The dictionary remains 
but a curiosity. Nobody would 
regret it were it suddenly 
snatched from us. With Littré 
or Darmesteter at his elbow, 
no scholar would trouble to 
consult the last discoveries of 
the Sacred Forty. The his- 
torians and dramatists, the 
politicians and marquises, who, 
with an infrequent poet or 
novelist, make up the forty, 
have not necessarily the skill of 
a lexicographer. And poor 
England, which is not blessed 
with an Academy, and which, 
as Matthew Arnold says, does 
its journey-work badly, may 
yet boast in the Oxford diction- 
ary such a lexicon as France, 
with her Academy, is never 
likely to achieve. Why, then, 
should we encourage a mere 
imitation of the French Aca- 
demy, when we know that our 
imitation could not possess, 
for centuries to come, the 
dignity, the prestige, the tradi- 
tion, and the green-embroidered 
collar of its French exemplar ? 
For, despite its many faults 
and its few merits, the French 
Academy is an ancient and an 
exclusive club. It was founded 
in the seventeenth century, 
and it consists of forty mem- 
bers—one in a million of the 
population of France. Need 
we ask anything of it but to 
exist beautifully ? And would 
an English Academy ever be 
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able, before the next ice age, 
to rival its useless elegance ? 
As for the English tongue, it 
needs no censorship, no correc- 
tion from self-chosen critics. 
When Swift sought to establish 
a committee he failed; when 
he proved by the force of his 
great example how the English 
language should be written and 
kept pure, he succeeded so 
greatly that his prose needs no 
interpreter, and that his style 
after two hundred years is still 


Musings without Method. 
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an example which baffles the 
wise. And the best service that 
aman of letters can do to the 
language which he uses (let 
us hope) with all humility is to 
show in his own work with what 
care and restraint it may be 
handled. For example speaks 
with an eloquence denied to 
precept, and despite a hundred 
academies, the writer worth 
reading will still be master of 
his own words and his own 
syntax. 
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